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Preface 


ALTHOUGH the papers which compose tliis book have 
jLjLbeen produced for different occasions at different 
times, tlreir theme is tire same. They embody some present 
findings of a single, continuing inquiry into the nature and 
ground of human freedom and the problems of its survival 
and growth in tire modem world. The inquiry is as old as 
philosophy. The problems are endemic to all the civiliza¬ 
tions of man and chronic to all history'. Every so often a 
turn of events, in this or tirat part of tire world, renders 
them acute, and liberty becomes a forced and momentous 
option for men of affairs and politicians as well as for sci¬ 
entists and philosophers. The First World War was such 
a turn in our own time. The peace which pmported to end 
it took the form of consequences in tire leadership, in the 
political economy, in the cultures, in the religions, and in 
the school systems of states, in tlreir tlreory and practice 
of govemmerrt and in their foreign relations, which came 
to a first clima.\' in the Second World War. A new climax 
is now being mounted. \Mrerr it may be reached, or that 
it shall never come, is an issue in part of change and 
chance, in part of the wisdom and will of those who hold 
lire power among mankind. Meanwhile tire men and 
W'onren who look to them for enlightened courage pass 
tlreir days in fear among illusioirs bred by fear and nour¬ 
ished by alanims and excursions of tire illusion-makers. 
They sense of themselves that the ways of tlreir free society 
arc in jeopardy at home, and tirat its danger is the con¬ 
sequence of a totalitarian menace abroad; but they' do not 
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of UvemseKes see, nor ha\ e they been conv incmglj sho^ra, 
how the continuing crisis of freedom may be o\ ercome by 
faith acting without liluslotu 
I in) self became an ate of flie depth and import of uie 
cnsis when I traieled in Italy and Russia and Poland and 
Palestine during*192e and 1927 I bad a chance then to 
looV at tlie lives and labors of the peoples under the dw 
rectwes of the new orders shaped to the new doctrines and 
disciplmes And 1 had the occasion to talh snth Mussolini 
and Gentile, and with divers Russian scholars and func* 
tionaries I set down these experiences and my reactions 
to them m my Frontiers 0 / Hope, a booh that fell stillborn 
from the press I became preoccupied with the crisis of 
freedom for the transatlantic world and its meaning fot 
the national being here \Vhale\cr I might be studying or 
thmVang about, the problem Vept intruding itself Looking 
bach, I feel with surprise that I seem to have dealt willi 
hardly anything else 

The essays and addresses composing this booh are a part 
of my dealings over the years They v\ ere done for college 
classes, learned societies, umvetsiiy celebrations meetings 
of personnel managers, and the hho One v\as prepared 
for the centenary of the Cooperalnt Moiemenl, another 
for that o! the University of B» ' i Some concern them¬ 
selves with the hheral spml, and wvdi the freedom which 
IS central to it, as essential experiences Others deal with 
interaction betvrecn them and institutions such as tlie 
state, the church i-idustiy science art Others discuss tlie 
tnlerpKy of all of them and its consequences to freedom 
as fact and as ideal Somehave never been printed before 
Others ha\ e appeared m this or that journal or this or that 
collective booh. 


M) speaal DianVs go to Ptotessoi MJton R KomoB o! 
Hit N.jr SoA State Scimot ot Indnsttial and UW Bela- 
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tions at Cornell Universit)% ^vitllOut whose interest the 
papers would never have been assembled nor this book 
prepared. 


H.M.K. 


26 April 194S 


The Icindness of the following publishers in granting 
pennission to quote from then* publications as listed is ap¬ 
preciated: This is the Army, Inc., "My British Buddy” by 
In'ing Berlin; Haldemann-Julius Publications, “The War¬ 
fare of Religion against Science” by H. M. Kallen; Univer¬ 
sity of Buffalo, “Modernity and Liberty” by Kallen; The 
Neto Leader, “The Liberal Spirit” by Kallen; Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, “Freedom and the Artist” by Kallen; Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies, “Of Humanistic Sources 
of Democracy” by Kallen, from Foundations of Democ¬ 
racy. 
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The Liberal Spirit 


T he word "liberal” is in active circulation again! We 
are admonished about “liberal” education. We are ex- 
horfed about a “liberal” political program. We are warned 
aigainst the “liberal illusion.” We are invited to share the 
bounties of “the liberal spirit.” What with die apostles of the 
pedagogy of St. John’s College in Maryland, the prophets 
of the Liberal party, the fraters of the Church Militant, and 
the philosophic renovators of the ‘liberal tradition^” the lib¬ 
eral spirit, or liberalisin, is proclaimed at one,and the same.' 
time to be the causepf all evil ^d the bringer of every good. 

’ . To one writer this liberal;spirit is aii attitude toward life 
' which has ahistory of 2,500 years; ah attitude' , i - 

which emphasizes the primary importance' of the person, the’ 
iReeddm of the individual, free press; free speech, constitutional. 

• government, toldraride; the sdehtific, '^irif of ' inquiry, Ae ; 
rational outlook, social tefonhj.popxilaf‘education, a relati\istic' 
■philosophy, and ethico.-spcial religidri.^ ' • ; . ':. . . 

:lt'is attitude exemplified by personages as, fliyerse as' 
Cngeh andV6ltaife,,Erasmusand.Dew,ey,Paine.andDar- 
yrin.Tt imderHes progress and inodem'cmlizatioh. Itis^ 

; spirit whereiii Jefferson’s jesus and Shelley’s Prometheus are 
one, the i^irit which sets men firee and makes, them frien^; 

; ,Qther oracles, such as,the president of the University of 
. Ghieago'^dliis companibiisin the faith, see these compp-; 

, ,G. firatton, The Legacy 6f iheL^efd SpintS 
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nentsoftliehberalspmtasTnatenalism notmoraHty causes 
of decadence not progress war not peace license not 
liberty They insist that if men are to be free and at peace 
they must be indoctrinated in aumsersal and eternal doc¬ 
trine espressed in a timeless literature according to an un 
changing authoritarian discipline 
Perhaps they are finding aid and comfort for this dogma 
of theirs in George Santayana s recent publication Versons 
end Pfflccs This bitter and beautiful book is the )udgmenl 
which a philosopher passed from tlie remoteness of his 
eighty first) eat upon the powers of place and persons that 
he believed made him what he is today His recollecUons 
convey little love much frustration defeat and flight They 
do not consummate the author s mature vision and bis op 
timal work rather do they distort and deny those The be 
loved teacher I temembei is very htUe the figure he shapes 
m this book The true consummation of his inner and outer 
wa) s IS to be found rather in the disguise of them which he 
has called The Last Funfan George Santayana was the last 
^tim and that novel is morally a truer autobiography 
than the bitter book which he presents as autobiography 
lor in a sense the novel was an utterance of the liberal 
spun the autobiography is an aversion from it Reflectmg 
upro hij father s antideticalism the recluse of the Convent 
of the English Blue Nuns declares 

posibyism all liavsihe same 
uWeaaaaad aUajW I.i,pTOp,„,y o, aa the Lbtoaas 
all Ml at Gods level The thing 

fmeS et ? "“'“‘^“^“'“““"'"“iGndatCodslevef 
S and pare tntelhgence 

«em,^ Uta tom. of tad. a5d of 

onotnam«t„tideasoretenb theyatenatnesforhuntan 
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attitudes toward ideas and events. They ai'e ways of taking 
ideas and events, and anytliing in experience may be taken 
in tliose ways. Thus Santayana himself takes Matter mysti¬ 
cally, ascetically, Platonically, in terms of pure intelligence. 
Ortliodox Christians so take the Trinity; Judaists the Torah; 
Hegelians tire State; Marxists tire Dialectic of Matter; Nazis 
die Nazi Race as against the human race; Cathohcs the Pope 
and tlie Roman Catholic Church. Hence, when it comes to 
identifying “God’s level” or “the form of trudi and eternity,” 
this regularly turns out to be some particular establishment, 
doctrine, and discipline of some particular society of men 
who demand diat also all odier men should treat their idol 
ascetically, mystically, Platonically and in terms of pure in¬ 
telligence. 

Now die spirit of man becomes liberal when it recognizes 
this psychological and historic fact. Then die important 
diing ceases to be the idea or event so taken. The important 
diing becomes die mind’s freedom to choose which to take 
from any and all ideas and events. When Protestantism 
made the right of private judgment its fighting faidi, it was 
diis freedom and not property that it took ascetically, mys¬ 
tically, etc. When liberalism enlai'ged die field of private 
judgment, free inquiry and experiment to embrace all odier 
droughts and diings as well as those of religion, it was this 
freedom which it made its fighting faidi. 

This freedom defines for the liberal spirit both its goal 
and it ways of reaching its goal. For that spirit, prosperity 
can signify only as it facilitates or obstructs this freedom; 
the doctrines and disciplines of churches, the dieories and 
techniques of governments, the professions and practices 
of business enterprises are all to be rejected or changed, in¬ 
sofar as they facilitate or obstruct this freedom. For the lib¬ 
eral spirit, “God’s level” is die level of this freedom. Alone 
upon it and only tlirougli it are "die form of trudi and of 
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eternity” to be attained. Upon il no particular idea or e^ ent 
no person, church, or race, or state, or class can w more 
divinely chosen or divinely gifted than any other Each, an 
indmduality different from the others, is the equal ol me 
others in status and liberty None is entitled to greater pnn 
lege or endowed with greater authority than any 
the libera! spirit the existence of such privilege and aumor 

ity or the pretension to them IS a fidi from Gods lev el an 

a menace to freedom , 

Naturally, the liberal spuit must be anathema where su 
pretensions obtain, and where sudi privilege and authon^ 
exist In those places, liberty can consist o^y m assent, no 
in free inquiry, in behef, not m reason, in repetition, not in 
vanaUon, m conformity, not in spontaneity, in obedloice, 
not in initiative In those places^bc they Nazidom, Spam, 
Portugal, the Argentine, Russia, Vatican City, Yemen, QuO' 
bee, or Japan—variation, free inquiry, reason, spontaneity, 
and initiate e are denounced as license They constitute 
what Louis Veuillot called “the hberal illusion" and ore ei 
orcised by Iks or that KJoasignor as “sataxuc and anti¬ 
social error" In those places it is the depth of Satanism to 
disregard requirements of mstitubons based on claims of 
authonty from God on the ground of loyalty to merely hu¬ 
man insbtutions Some of the disciples of LiOius VeuiDot 
held that only "When the Pope thinhs, it is God who medi 
tates in him ” But this might be said of the Fuhier of ai^ 
authontarian cult Leo XIIls demand* is representati'c 
here of all such authontanan power m all tunes It was a de¬ 
mand for "complete sobmission and obedience of will to the 
Church and to the Roman Pontiff as to God himself" A cm 
lizatioQ failing to render suidi submission could be only 
worthless and meaningless Nerrerflieless there is not a sin- 
gle sect or par ty that denounces free society and the liberal 
* Great £ncveIi«IL«Mer. of LwXHf pp 1 SS. 1 S 3 
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Spirit as evil and corrupt that does not feed and grow fat 
upon this evU and corruption. Louis Veuillot had admon¬ 
ished die liberals of his day: "Upon yom: principles you are 
bound to tolerate us; upon ours we are right to persecute 
you.” He intended to put them between tlie horns of a di¬ 
lemma: to be true to the principle of freedom and thus make 
the way sure for the defeat of die principle by its enemies; or 
to oppose and suppress the enemies of freedom and thus 
themselves defeat ^eir own principle for liberals. Much of 
the disrepute into which the liberal spirit has fallen and 
many of the charges of inconsistency, weakness, defeatism, 
cowardice which have been leveled at its spokesmen are due 
to their acquiescence in this grotesque sophistry; and are 
due to their failure to recognize that there is nothing in tlie 
principle of freedom diat requires its own extinction. 

John Stuart Mill had e3q)osed diat fallacy in his Essay on 
Liberty, when he inquired whedier a human being might 
freely choose to become a slave; and decided that such a 
choice, being an abdication of liberty (which is die constant 
^d growing power of free choice), was ruled out as nullify¬ 
ing precisely that which free choice affirms. 

But Mill’s argument was incidental to other issues and its 
intent was not heeded. Freedom as a goal came to be taken 
for granted. The interest of liberals concentrated upon ways 
nnd means of maintaining and enlarging the state of free¬ 
dom. Since there is a dynamic connection between the liber¬ 
ties of men and the conditions of dieir lives and labor, lib¬ 
eral attention concentrated on social and political reforms of 
those conditions, and liberal dieory and practice often 
undertook and justified institutional concentrations of re¬ 
sponsibility and authority, which the hberal spirit had be¬ 
gun by challenging. 

The current name for this interest is security- Its character 
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IS far less a matter of the objccUvenaUonal economy than of 
the subjective personal psychology In many are^ of en 
deavor since the turn of the century mid especially belwew 
the two world w ars this concern over security became pth 
ological men of liberal disposition came to belic\e that it 
was more democratic to be safe than free, that freedom s' as 
the means and safety the end 

Of course tins was manna from heaven for the diverse 
enemies of the liberal spmt and tliey fed well on it Tbeir 
tradition their histone attitudes and present disposition 
and practices came to have a curious validity in the thinhing 
of even the most liberal of minds There was for example 
the late Justice Obver Wendell Holmes A paragraph from 
his famous dissent m the SchenckCase is quoted practically 
e\er) time freedom of speech is discussed But the quotation 
mvariably begins m the middle of the paragraph 'vilh the 
phrase “But when men liaie realized that tune has upset 
many fighting faiths " In the perspective of the sen 
tences which precede this one its meaning is not quite that 
which the quoters intend 1^1 me set down here those ig 
nored sentences 

Persecut on for the expression of opinion seems to me perfectly 

log cal If you have no doubt of your premises or your power and 

want a certain result with all your heart you naturally express 
your wishes in law and s veep away all opposition To allosv op- 
pos hon by speech seems to indicate that you think the speech 
impotent aswhenamansayshehassquaredthecude orthat 
you do not care wholeheartedly for the result or that you doubt 
either your po ver or your prerruser 

I do not know any other instance m which this hberal 
of liberals far beyond the most earnest and laborious of his 
brethren living or dead on flie High Court of the nation 
has attained such a perfection of error regarding the rela 
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tionships of complete certainty and absolute power to tlieir 
environment of thouglrts and tilings. If Mr. Holmes is right, 
then freedom has been at all times and in all places founded 
on weakness, tlie liberal spirit has been the spirit of impo¬ 
tence, and logic, loyalty, and piety are qualities of tire infal- 
libilist, the dogmatist, and the inquisitor alone. But he is not 
right. Far from being perfectly logical, persecution for tlie 
expression of opinion is, in the infallible, utterly illogical. If 
you are sure you have the truth, if you are certain of it be¬ 
yond every peradventvure of a doubt, then you know you 
need do nothing yourself to cause your truth to prevail. 

The more devoted you are to the result, the more certain 
you are about your power and premises, the more cahnly 
and serenely you rest in this devotion and security, the more 
completely you are on “God’s level,” seeing things under 
“the form of truth and of eternity.” The others—the dif¬ 
ferent, the opposition—are powerless to make any differ¬ 
ence to your faith and ways. You go about your business so 
confident, so serene, so secure in your o\vn truth tliat you 
are tolerant and heedless of the others' errors. The sure sign 
of your certainty is that opposition to it cannot and does not 
trouble you. Living, you let live and help live. This has been 
the way of the true believers, the true mystics in all times 
and all places. 

But if you know in your heart that your infallibility is only 
a pretension and not a fact; that your trufli cannot stand on 
its own merits, nor by its own powers prevail over its com¬ 
petitors and alternatives; if, in fact, you do not care whole¬ 
heartedly for the result and doubt both your powers and 
your premises, then you do not trust your truth and you fear 
its opponents and alternatives. Then you persecute the dif¬ 
ferent. Then you undertake to suppress and to destroy the 
different. In order to strengthen it and make it prevail, you 
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add to whatev er inward menl j our doubtful faith may ba^ e 
all the force and fraud you can muster This has been the 
nay throughout history of pnests and kings claiming spe¬ 
cific authority hom God 

Kow doubt Is also the inner condition of the liberal spuit 
It acknowledges e\ eiy doctrine and discipUne and it denies 
the claim to special privilege of any But it does not cover 
up its sense of the equal reality of alternatives by a fear 
bom aggression on behalf of one nor does it claim m the 
name of that one the right to persecute enslave and destroy 
the others IVhat it believes in b^ond any doubt is the equal 
right of all to equal opporlunity to make good their claims 
on their oiwiponer by their Intoard ment Thus Comnm 
nism is neither disproved by constant aggression agamst 
Comnmists outside of Russia nor proved by the persecu 
tion of non Communists mside of Russia Nazism is not 
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proven oy the sadistocratic handling of non Nazis by Na 
as only the nature of the Nazis is proved Persecution 
whoever it occurs establishes only the pmver and cunnme 
^the persecutor not the troth and worth of hut belief 
hose develop only m freedom and through freedom 

“ «ttcompTomismg devoiioc to the idea of equal 
iSX 0^ We *at character 

the Lbersl ^ ^Vhatevet opposes this equal liberty 


tain r,Tv» ^ open and free To mam 

SS rr?’,, “ fe!*=ralsptats fight 

^ tMt bme does not upset but confirms 



Modernity and Liberty 


E very so often, when I come upon tlie word problem 
in a work of philosophy or socid science, I experience 
wonder. The works, as a rule, evince no more genuine 
curiosity than a catecliism nor are more given to doubt 
than a multiplication table. Their problems seem to follow 
from dieir solutions, not tlieir solutions from their prob¬ 
lems. The answers are all known in advance, so that the 
questions tliey settle seem to be rhetorical and tlie reason¬ 
ing which leads to tlrem but the dialectics of a foregone 
conclusion. Their argument moves in a circle, tire self¬ 
confirmation of dogmatic certainty. Yet they repeat the 
word problem as automatically and as frequently as tire 
personal pronoim, with tire consequence that tire natural 
or common meaning of tire word is stood on its head, and 
problem designates the formal or systematic elaboration 
of the unproblematical. Seeking the causes of this paradox, 
I can find no more satisfactory explanation than om’ spon¬ 
taneous aversion to tire problematical. Iimately we prefer 
belief to doubt and certainty to uncertainty; we feel safer 
witir ordered sequence tlran with indeterminate change; 
repetitive necessary coimection gives us assurance; innova¬ 
tive spontaneous variation does not. 

When the Greeks first used the word, they meant by 
problem some tiring or event thrown unexpectedly into ex¬ 
perience, breaking up its coherencies, arresting its flow, in¬ 
terposing alternatives, and creating diSicultie^. They 
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meant an occunence bringing &e smooth, sure acbon ol 
the personahty to dehberaUon and questioning, calling it to 
the task of finding new and ditFerent u-ays , 

cetUng on m a rvotld %\hich the e\ent s commg as a 

iidthusdisordered Andmihe daily lifeof menesersm^ 

problem has named just Uns quality of e^cnen^ in 
far, in fact, as freedom signifies a break in the continin y 
a sequence, differences in its quality or duection, an 
Sion of conflict into order or of harmony into isorder, me 
irruption of the obscure or unknown into the clear 
known, the happening of problems points to the tea ^ 
and poivcr of freedom The struggle for soluUons suggests 
a battle jot freedom from freedom, an effort to ose e 
one freedom by another Without freedom, no altema ive 


and no problems, and no soluUons 
For if the solution of problems is not a self hwro ii® 
from another by means of the control and regulation 
that other s freedom what is it? Solutions must repnstina 
the smoothness, the ease, the continuity of the flow of «• 
perience. They take many forms In Ae Great Tradition 
they embody action which btmgs conflict to harmony, dis 
order to order, contingency to necessity, diversity to unity 
They undertake to make such determmalions of the m* 
determmate and such fixations of the flowmg, as to b^g 
the incomplete and unbounded to completion and finauty 
They seek to bind the fluid smgulanties of events and ex 
petience into postulated universal systems of eternal law 
Each such system is however, itself a singular event and 
soon or late It is confronted by one or more rivals cljummg 
to do the same job belter Tlieir tradition, nevertheless, 
tells for each, of believers whose unshaken faith trusts m 

It, though It slay them 

Other solutions are more moderate, more sober Though 
they serve the same needs as those of the Gre^t Tradition. 
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their proponents give up all pretense at universality, eter¬ 
nity, and finality. Solutions of tliis type, consequently, do 
not look to any liquidation of tlie problematical. They work 
ratlier on the basis of an acquiescence in tlieir o\\ti con¬ 
tingency: they recognize that each unification of the di¬ 
verse into the general and of the singular into the universal 
is itself a concrete and singular event subject to the chal¬ 
lenge of alternatives; subject, hence, to treatment which, 
if successful, would for the time being at least orcheshate 
it with its challengers. Often they acknowledge the unique, 
the irreconcilable, the indeterminable, and sometimes they 
achieve their inteution by discussing and liberating the 
Many ratlier than assimilating them into a One. Solutions 
of this kind we usually call scientific, and the way to them 
we call the method of science. I 

* )♦: * 

Now science is first and last the birthmark of modernity, 
its unique fingerprint and differentia. The world in which 
we live and move and ha^^e our being may be One World. 
But it is not one modem world. Modernity is a quality and 
form of human living far more surely tlian it is a date in 
history. To identify the modem as merely of tlie present 
time is to confuse the modem witli the contemporaneous. 
But most of what is contemporary is not modem; a little, a 
very little, of what is modem can be discerned in tire re¬ 
mote past of the historian. The qualities of existing men, 
the ways and works of existing societies, tlreir manners and 
customs, tlreir mores and religions and arts and sciences, 
their total cultures, though they exist now, at today’s front 
of onmoving time, came to tlieir characteristic forms of 
being and doing at different moments in man’s trajectory. 
Though they are all contemporary, and all on tlie same 
plane of present existence, some remain as eolithic as a 
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cocVroach olhers as ncotilhlc os a mastodon others con 
linue relatncly unaltered from tlie age of bronze and the 
age of iron from Hellenistic limes or the times of Imperial 
Rome Mulbhidcs m the vsestem world remain hardly less 
rnedzeinl 0 an their forebears «ho In ed when Dante WTOle 
his Corned j 01 Aquinas his Sinnmaj minorities retain ihc 
svaj-s and thoughts that \dam Smith esalled and Dasdd 
R cardo rational zed In c\ ct) area of the globe w here men 
dwell, these socict cs of dillcrcnl ages watli lliclt different 
vnys of 1 fe and thougl t li\c together as contemporaries, 
often struggling to slmt eacli other out and cut each oUier 
off sometimes frerlv eacl angmg the thon^its and tilings 
of their wajs of being afwass w-illj nill) irspondmg to 
each other now \\^th hindrances and again with help 
^Vhcre^er jou tum~to Australia to South Africa* to India 
or China or Russia ot France or Great Britain or Scandi 


navu ot Germany or the United Slates—)Oii wall find tins 
coniemporanoity of succcsnsc and different cultnnl mo* 
nietils of ImtoT) and prcliisloty sa\-agcry and barbarism 
and antiquit) and mediesnlism and modemilv side b) side 
in X’ar^mg groups of \anous sues some inert and onlv Just 
sw^sing like the pith and mward nngs of a tree others 
vnth the forward thrust of growih m them like tlie trees 
outermost hsmg edge Tlic modem world Is modem not 
^use it has tiie quality of modernity through and 
gh but became whaleser power not of sursainl 
mwely but of change and growth it may possess has iU 
en c seat in modemily The modems are a mmonty 
ong their contemporancs Thc% ate boweser the 

P®^®^iringimnont\ the forenmners and shapers 
pioneers mdi whom 
th^estof theworld endeaxors tocatch up 

W ty Rs faith in the 

lornis and Endings of scene* but also by its commitment 
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to three otlier rules of human association wliich follow 
from the scientific outlook and scientific method. Tire first 
of these is democracy. The second is mdustrialism. The 
third is peace. Science, democracy, industrialism, and 
peace together constitute tlie differentiae of the modem 
mind. 

I stress tlie word together. Separately, one or another 
may be taken into an older organization of doctrine and 
discipline and there boimd to a servile role. In tire con¬ 
figurations of such a vassalage, however, it perforce loses 
its essential character to the whole which has taken it in.^ 
Though it retain the outer shape, it has lost the vital prin¬ 
ciple of its being. One need only think of how tire words 
science, democracy, and peace were employed by the 
German Nazis and tire Spanish Falangists; which meanings 
fall away, and which replace them among tire Soviets, in 
Vatican City, or in tire Kuomintang. 

Tlris vital piinciple is openness, mobility in all the rela¬ 
tionships of men and ideas. To the unmodem mind, the real 
world is a closed hierarchical order ever one and the same, 
self-containing and self-contained. To the unmodem mind 
change is an illusion of our insufficiency and tire flow of 
time but secondary, derivative and misleading; at best but 
“the moving image of eternity.” To tire unmodem mind 
nature is an artifact as artificial as one of Picasso’s land¬ 
scapes; nature is a mutable product of an immutable super- 


^For example, science in the Roman Catholic establishment. Conrad 
MaehUman points out that the Jesuit periodical, America, laments the 
Catholic lade of scientists and scholars proportional to the church's num¬ 
ber. Who’s Who for 1939, he states, lists 748 Unitarians out of 100,000; 
but only 1,155 Catliolics out of 30,000,000. Of 215 Nobel Prizes awarded 
by 1944, 50 went to Americans, only 3 to Amencan Cathohes Of 1,300 
Americans listed in the 7th edition of American Men of Science, only 21 
are Catholics, and only 11 bom in the United States. “The tenets of the 
church,” it is explained, "are not consonant with scientific endeavor,” 
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natural To the unmodeni mind the sequences m which 
this nature moves the mcdumtsms whidi the sciences of 
nature and man discern define and employ arc inferior 
and menial procedures serv'mg eternal purposes whose 
perfections are the goals at which all process comes to its 
dead end The unmodem mmd exalts teleology over 
mechanism and subordinates techniques to agencj It 
thinU of experience statically in terms of completion not 
dynamically in terms of progression It refers the weakness 
and corruption of human nature to the freedom of the 
human will it denies that tins free will can by its own in 
tent and labor contribute anything to supply its msuffi 
cienc) All that at best it can attain is cheerful submission 
to tlie malterable providence which shapes out ends and 
whose earthly surrogates are church slate corporation or 
other mcamation of rule and power To fad in this sub* 
mission IS to deserve deslniclion and death 
The modem mind on the other hand thmks of tlie wwld 
as a place without walls mfinite open ever beyond as 
boundless and growing, a process ever exceeding itself 
that Is the modem mind postulates the endless cxtensibil 
ity of space thepnmaej the reahly of tune as we Iceland 
experience tune Tothcmodwimind nature is literally no 
tura —ongtnal birth and becoming the succession of ev ents 
in their spontaneities and configurations To the modem 
mind the supernatural is the aitiiacl a product and denva 
tive of natural processes whicK saence analyzes and ac- 
countsfor To the modem rouid the natural and Uie super 
natural al ke ate stuSs and anangements of stuffs brought 
to light as scientific methods unagme seek out delineate 
test and verify them TTiey are expenences given which 
compose die ever altering body of scientific knowledge 
about nature and man To the modem mind the modes m 
Which these stuffs lom together and the patterns of their 
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association are mechanisms; - their compoundings, disso¬ 
ciation, and reunions go on boundless, cumrdative, emerg¬ 
ing in new stuffs and orders as tliey go. In tlieir sequence 
no event is of itself higher or lower than any other, none is 
better or worse; each follows one diat had come before, 
each is followed by one tliat comes after. Each is different 
from the others, and each is equally with the odiers at 
once cause and effect. In contrast to tlie unmodem mind, 
tlie modem mind envisages no event, no being, which is 
'only cause or only effect. Each has both passion and action. 
If, in the imending sequence of experience, each is a deter¬ 
mination, it is also equally a determiner. 

♦ 

With tliis conception of the dynamies of nature came a 
mutation in the idea of human nature. Supernatural Man, 
tlie supreme object of divine solicitude, was replaced by 
the natiual man with his natural rights whose being and 
doing were defined and measured no more and no less 
than any other event in nature by "tire laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God.” With tliis assimilation of man to nature 

2 The modem disposition is not to abolish teleology but to restate it as a 
form of mechanism—in tlie main of a circular system in which tlie end 
term as effect serves also as die cause of the initiating term. Both connec- 
tionism and Gestalt psychology give a pre-eminent place to such relational 
structures. They are very useful in die interpretation of physiological 
mechanisms such as homeostasis, and they figure extensively in current 
studies of physicists and madiematicians. Andiropologists, particularly 
cultural anthropologists, are apt to use them unaware. Logically, they pos¬ 
tulate a notion of die relations of whole and part in which the whole is 
prior to its parts, and die relations of the parts to one another are internal. 
This postulate is by no means generally accepted, although the data 
whence it is drawn are acknowledged. For the present, the situation is 
ambiguous. Interpretations of the whole-part relations as external can and 
f do give no less satisfactory explanations of circular or teleological events 
dian die doctrine of internal relations. Ultimately die preference of the 
investigator seems the decisive force. 
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\\ent the equabzation of all men within nature. Life, 
bberty and the pursuit of liappincss* came to be thought as 
Oie equal nghts of different people; as their "mherent and 
unalienable nghts” whatever might be their birth, faith, 
sex, station, occupation, or history. Privilege and power 
were made to stand naked witliout sanction. If some men 
subjected others to then will, it was by usurpation, not by 
right As events in a nature whidi determines each indi¬ 
vidual tobevvliat he is, men are at once different from each 
other and equal to each other- Their association conse* 
quently is also a natural event flowing from what they de¬ 
sire and reshng on what they are. The djaramic of social 
relations is a contractual reblionship, the basis of insti¬ 
tutions and government is consent and participation; and 
Uw, as Blac^tone suggests in his CommentoHes, is the in* 
strument by which the different contracting parlies guar¬ 
antee each other their equal nchts, especially their equal 
liberty.* 

It w in this wise that the natumhzatien of man brought 
the idea of the democratization of society. ^Vhen mela¬ 
nism displaced teleology m the effective understanding of 
causes, equality displaced hierarcliy and liberty displaced 
servility in the consequent tedcBnUion of human relations 
Those were no longer regarded as fixed, internal, and un* 
alterable The individualbccnmemobile with the right and 


»i.* seems lo ha^e fonnubied wlai becstoe the chawelerfitic rf 

ideaL Tte tJtuoate ^ oC govenuoent is not Jo nw to mtrata 
ehejienw, but, conUanwise, to free every man ftoa* 
P®**hle seconty; in oliet words, W strengthen 
Nft wjiLont iniuty to hlmseU or othe” 

mta govenraent & not to rdiaiige men from rational being* 

bodies In • ^ P^PPet^ but to eoafcls them to develop their rnlnds end 
unsbaeWed, neither show- 
BiwsHee In *** washed with the ^c$ o[ Jealousy and 
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the power to pass freely from class to class, occupation to 
occupation, cult to cult, and country to coimtry. The fact 
of the servile state began to be reshaped to the ideal of a 
free society. \Vhat we call democracy became first a vision, 
then a plan, and finally a present event struggling for 
growth and survival and surely, even if slowly and pain¬ 
fully, achieving them. 

For the realization of diis plan the machine has figured 
in critical but ambivalent modes. Its role in the making of 
the democratic way of life has been at once facilitation and 
suppression, propulsion and nullification. The industrial 
revolution and the democratic revolution overlapped in 
time and interpenetrated in traits. The former, Kke die lat¬ 
ter, was seeded in the displacement of teleology by mech¬ 
anism. Thinking events dynamically as a progression of 
cause-effect-cause-eflEect, men of die seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries came to assimilate the perceptions 
and measures of Galileo and the mathematical laws of 
Newton with long-ignored observations and prescriptions 
in the recipe books of carpenters and builders, of painters, 
mechanics and pilots, of jewelers and smiths and artiller¬ 
ists. It is not for nothing that Newton conceived his uni¬ 
verse in the image of a clock, and his God in the likeness of 
a clockmaker. From die seventeenth-century clockmaker 
widi his tools and skills to die twentieth-century engine or 
airplane factory with its conveyer system and its tools and 
skills, die waves of mutation swell from change to change, 
with an ever-increasing momentum, multiplicity, and 
variety. 

The mechanical works of man, invention after invention, 
supervene upon each other with unpredictable conse¬ 
quences to die life of man. They have changed him, where 
they prevail, from an independent farmer or herder or 
artisan into a dependent member of a factory organization. 
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Tlie division of labor ^\ludl the machine enables and the 
factory channels has Utinned him down from a man In mg 
Ins hfe into a machme tender eanimg his living, it has 
dunmished his vocational need for know ledge and reduced 
his skill to a few simple repetitive acts B) making of those, 
Items in the clocUike sequence of the conveyer system, it 
has gnen him a fixed station in an associative order of en 
forced co-operalion, a ctHiperalion required not by the un 
derstanding and decision of llie men at work, not even of 
the managers, but by the structure of the machine and the 
layout of the factory which the operation of that tool de¬ 
termines The associations m which this sets a man are 
imposed, not chosen, they arc external to his awareness 
and kept secret from his understanding He stands no 
longer as the master of his tools and materials, as an artisan 
or craftsman with a proper name He stands as a factory 
hand with a number He is a psychosomatic gadget at 
tached to a gargantuan automatic instrument He is the 
servant of his tools and materials He is exclusn ely a pro¬ 
ducer But though a producer, he is not permitted to know 
either the componeats of his product, nor their original na¬ 
ture, nor their sources nor how they came to bun, nor what 
they cost, nor what it costs to make them over Into his prod 
uct, not who buys his prodoct, nor at what pnee This 
knowledge Is the monopoly of management It is private 
properly, a patent right, a trade secret, social and economic 
power By vutue of it, it is the management and not the 
men, it is the factory and not the factory hands that is the 
producer TTie hands count hke the cogs of a wheel, merely 
as mtttloc^g fractions of a wound up whole The hands 
are Jailer, bat management is mdustry And because this 
IS the case, labor tends to be hued and fired at the wiU of 
managements Having established no rights in their mdus 
18 
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try, laborers have no power over their own support.* It is 
in order to attain this power and to share in tire teowledge 
of the whole, where they otherwise count merely as tre- 
placeablc'parts, tliat they form tire conscious free organiza¬ 
tions of workers called trades unions, with which they 
strive to guide and reshape the human effects of the un¬ 
conscious hierarchical organization of work called indus¬ 
try. 

Factory organization of work has brought city organiza¬ 
tion of liJFe. Cities multiply and grow. The modem world 
is so pre-eminently an mban world because it is an in¬ 
dustrial world. Men of industrial society'^live togetlier as 
they work together, in great multitudes, interdependently, 
yet emotionally and intellectually isolated and una\^re. 
As tlie factory is the workplace where the mechanic works 
by day to earn his living, the great city has become the 
market place where the mechanic spends by night to hve 
' his life. The fruits of his day’s labor are consumed in his 
night’s leisure. The industrial worker, automatized in his 
role of producer, is tlierein a l^ondsman. But unlike the pre¬ 
industrial slave or serf, he becomes a free man in his role 
of consumer. Whereas his forebears lived on one, modem 
man lives on two, for tire most part, incommensurable 
levels. The first is essentially a means; tlie other is gen¬ 
uinely an end. He is a producer and a consumer and he pro¬ 
duces in order to consume. But machinery has set up an 
unprecedented dichotomy between production and con¬ 
sumption. It has led to the idea of an economy of abun¬ 
dance in thoughts and Brings, in goods, services, and ideas. 
Contracting space and condensing time, bringing all tlie di¬ 
verse products of all Bie cultures of Bie world within the 
reach of industrial men, machinery has inverted the natural 

* See The Federalist, no, 10. 
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and histone lelaUooships between them It has exalted pro- 
duefaon into the end and degraded consumption into the 
means Thus it has brought oa a slurp conflict between 
the economy o! mdustr) and Ae nature of man For w e are 
horn consumers and all our doings, out dunking, 
eaUng drmkmg, fightmg loving, making things, and de 
stroying things insofar as they are spontaneous and not 
compelled, are consummaloty Fot example, we own an 
mstinct of workmanship, which sk«U and Imowledge chan¬ 
nel and express by whose virtue every craftsman is a crea¬ 
tive artist and every artist a free man consuming his 
energies in free activities Since even die serf and slave of 
premdustnal times owned a modicum of this inner free¬ 
dom the values of day life and of night life were not sepa- 
rated and opposed for him But they arc so for ns Tb^ are 
So for us because modem production i mass production 
based on, the division of labor Its mt ouUation into ever 
more numerous and separate steps creates a vacuum for the 
instinct of ivorkmanship, its automatic machines replace 
craftsmanship by engmeenng and demote knowledge and 
skill to supeifluities At the same time they enable men to 
produce i^mtely more Where an economy of abundance 
obtains and is left free to work itself out, jt does in fact 
reduce the hours of labor increase the hours of leisure, 
and raise the standard o{ hwag beyond all pr^cedejit But 
It simultaneously deepens the distinction behveen living 
and earning a hvuig between leisure and labor, between 
consumption and produebon Consequent on tlie psychic 
distance which separates these modes of human activity and 
ensuing upon tfieir correlative forms of association—i e, 
private monopolies state trusts and die Idce'^—come their 
business cycles With thevr booms and busts, their crises 
plethonc^ues, inth the familiar ‘'starvation amid plenty” 
Supervening upon these come then the plans to resolve 
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them devised by medievalists, commxmists, and fascists, 
and implemented with such tragic consequences in lands 
hke Spain and Poland, Russia, Italy, and Germany. 

+ ♦ ♦ 

For these plans, born from a discontent witli some of the 
consequences of science and democracy, involved also the 
rejection of tlie fourtli attribute of the modem mind—^its 
pacifism. As there' have always been lovers of freedom, so 
there have always been believers in peace, but in peace as a 
matter of faith, peace, tlie providence of God, not peace, 
the work of man. Widespread efEort to aehieve an efFective 
organization of peace follows the rise of science and mns 
together with democracy and industry. Regardless of how 
successful this effort has been, it is signally an attribute of 
the modem mind. 

Scorn of war, disgust witli war’s motives and causes, 
plans for the organization of a society of nations under in¬ 
ternational law began to be conspicuous among die wits 
and sages of the eighteenth centmy, of whom Voltaire and 
Kant are types. Associations to prevent war or to maintain 
peace were formed soon after the democratic revolutions in 
the United States and in France. The first peace society of 
record was organized in New York in 1815, and re-enforced 
by similar societies in other states. These, after a time, 
united as the American Peace Society of which Thomas 
Jefferson became the leading member. By that time peace 
societies had already been organized in Great Britain, in 
France, and somewhat later another was organized in 
Switzerland. In 1843 representatives of these met in Lon¬ 
don for the first International Peace Congress. From then 
on peace societies multiplied. The end of our own Civil 
War, in wliich abolitionists who were also pacifists played a 
heroic part, saw such societies springing up everywhere. 
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ploitation of Have nots by Haves replaces the general wel¬ 
fare So also, freedom is the impulsion and drive of maehine 
industry For the improvement, the diversification, and the 
extended use of machinery depend in tlie last resort on tlie 
free enterprise of the inventor, the investor, the production 
engmeer, the mechanic, the salesman, and the free choice 
of the consumer, take away any one of these, and an indus¬ 
try contracts from compehUvc expansion into monopolistic 
inunobihty, quahty fails, prices rise, mvention stagnates 
Without freedom an economic ngor mortis sets m And 
lastly, freedom ts the going and the goal of world peace, 
since, on the record, peace is democracy among sovereign 
states, democracy is peace For an international order, 
which should establish and keep secure the safety and w ell- 
bemg of die peoples of the different nations, would rest on 
a union of the nations and on laws agreed to by those na¬ 
tions which pledge and seek to procure for each patty to 
the union that paritj of liberty and right ulucb demooaUc 
states pledge and seek to secure for each of their individual 
Citizens Take awa) any of these and peace becomes a 
preparation for war 

In sum the four differentiae of modernity reduce to ex¬ 
pression of one-~freedom 

* ♦ * 

IVhat then is this freedom which signalizes the wa>’s of 
modem man? The word and its synonyms are as ancient as 
Civilization Itself Is the idea, is the experience of which the 
Words are the signs, as old? If the philosophers and tlieolo- 
gians may be trusted, thty are not Free men were far less 
numerous in the slave economies of antiquity than m ours, 
and they thnughtof their fieedomm liberty rather as doing 
With a will what their community or their cosmos required 
them to do. wiliy nilly Their freedom consisted in per- 
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sonal harmony with the corporate discipline into which 
they were bom and in which tliey grew up. This harmony 
could not be a consequence of choice because there was, 
they believed, no real alternative to prefer. Whatever it 
was, they had to take it, they could not leave it. Be it their 
city, or be it their universe, if they were wise tliey would 
gladly acquiesce in its inescapable order and submit to its 
inalterable law; if they were fools, they would resist and 
nevertheless do what must be done anyhow. So Socrates 
drank tlie hemlock, and Epictetus wore the shackles of 
slavery. Their freedom was glad or sad submission to author¬ 
ity and necessity, but submission. It was definable only with 
respect to authority and necessity. Christian liberty was 
nothing else.^ Although the idea of it involved the notion of 
free will, to achieve salvation the freedom must be futile 
and the will, will-less. For the grace which saves is the send¬ 
ing of a God who is all, sees all, and does all. Man’s peace 
is in God’s will, and his hberfy is not a determination in his 
own nature but a predestination by divine nattue. It is 
libertas obedientiae. 

There are many who think that this digestion of liberty 
in authority or necessity makes nonsense of liberty and 
banishes it from the world. But this is not the case. Not the 
existence, only the seat of liberty has been denied. It has 
been shifted from the individual to his community, from 
man to nature or to God. For authority is an attribute of 
authorship and authorship is the spontaneous power of 
originating, of creating, of maintaining, and hence of giv¬ 
ing shape, direction, movement, and goal to the creature 
resulting. When this power is held to be self-containing and 
self-contained, it is ineffable. Nothing can justify it, nothing 
can account for it, nor does it require explanation or justi- 

^ See E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1938), 
ch. XV. 
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fication Its authority is then authentic and absolute free 
Men can only hear and obey In all human issues it is die 
court of last resort Those issues arise where a secondary 
authority holds sway whose po^\cr is a delegated power a 
power denvative not original received not spontaneous 
having the authority of an agent not a prmapal Power 
holders m states churches sdiools corporations castes 
races and occupations do sometimes claim authentic ong 
inahty for their exercise of anlhonly but for the most part 
they Justify then domination and role of others and explain 
their ascendancy and influence by referring them to primal 
springs m nature or God Commanding and coercing others 
the holders of authority be it original or derived are them 
selves not subject to the laws they ordain The freedom of 
the lawgiver is sliU original freedom of quite another hmd 
than the freedom of the law taker The freedom of the law 
giver is the authentic liberty without which Uhertiu obe 
dicniiae would be meaningless if not impossible 
To the premodem mind then abke the religious and the 
secular hbertj wasprevailmglv Iibcrtosobcdicntiae NVhen 
identified with willing conformation to this or that pattern 
of social organization it was freedom by authority for 
authority ^^en identified with wiDing conformation to 
the rule of the cav sal order of nature it was freedom as 
obedience to natural law Althougli tlie romantic philos 
ophers chiefly Hegel undertook to make this identifica 
tion of freedom with coercion acceptable by claiming 

freedom for the substance and goal of the universe the) ac 
comphshed no more at best than a restating of Spinoza s 
identification of freedom with necessil) in the language of 
their own pecuhat mylholo^ They simply provided new 
words for old wajs of dissolvmg personal liberty m social 
authority or natural detenniiusm They belong with the 
premodems 
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For modernity rejects tliis dissolution au fond. Modernity 
inverts tliis dissolution. Tire modern way makes freedom in 
and for tire person the first and last thing; it takes all autlior- 
ity and all law to^^e secondary and derivative. It demotes 
them from powers that nole into instruments tliat serve: 
it accounts for them not as originals witli powers and spon¬ 
taneities in themselves, but as constructs and consequences, 
as the modes and channels—that is, tire metliods and pro¬ 
ceedings—of freedom. The modem mind is today disposed 
to envisage freedom as a simple, positive, identifiable but in- 
eflFable occurrence in experience, tlie point of initiation of 
every otlier thing tliat repeats, that develops, and grows, and 
ends. Habit, law, order, the mechanisms of nature, and tlie 
institutions of human natvue are all (to tire modern mind) 
organizations of hberty. Although the reasoned manipula¬ 
tions of science have brought physics to a ground without 
rationality, altliough they have made of spontaneous 
chance and imcerVain probability the quicksand founda¬ 
tions of all existence, these findings and makings are con¬ 
summations of die progressive mastery of nature and self- 
mastery of man which science and technics, democracy and 
peace signalize. Each in its own domain is an organization 
of hberty. Given dieir first classical expression in die beati¬ 
tudes of the Declaration of Independence,® they receive 

® These consist of the seven propositions which the signers of the Dec¬ 
laration held to be “self-evident truths.” They define the democratic con¬ 
ception of the relations that should—not do —obtain between individuals 
and the society which tliey compose. However one may formulate an ulti¬ 
mate philosophy of these relationships, suclr a philosophy, to be demo¬ 
cratic, would have to retain, to develop, and to justify, somehow, the in¬ 
tention of these propositions, which are herewidi set down: 

1. that all men are created equal, 

2. that tliey are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, 

3. that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 

4. that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
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today a new turn via the promulgation of the Four Free¬ 
doms I set them down as FranUin Roosevelt said them, 
one year to a month before the aggression of a treacherous 
foe struck us down mto our second world war 
In the future days which we seek to make secure, we look for¬ 
ward to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms 
The first is freedom of speech and eipression—everywhere in 
the « orld. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way—everywhere m the world 
The third is freedom from want—^vshich, translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings, which wiU 
secure to esery nation a healU^ peace-time life for its inhabi¬ 
tants—everyw here m the world. 

The fou^ is freedom from fear—which, translated into 
world terms means a world wide reduchon of annamenU to 
such a point and m such a tborough fasbon that no nation will 
be m a position to commit an act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere vn the world 
Thu u no MSion of a dutant rmUennium. It u a debate basu 
fat a kind of w orld attainable uv out own tune and generation 

These six sentences designate the problems and define 
die tasks of the new organization of freedom which out 
tune calls for The older organizations have done better 
than many devotees of freedom will acknowledge In the 
nature of things more deeply sensitive of the unexpected 
evils m their consequences than to Uie expected satisfac¬ 
tions, the freedom lov ers regard llie spirituak the moral, and 
the material state of the modern world as a tragic predica- 

5 &»}vicg lliea- just powers {toin die conscat ol the governed, 
e that whenever any fonn of pvert&aent be^es deslructiye of these 
ends, ft u the right of the people to alter or abolish It, 

7 and fnstilnte new government, br-fag Its loundalJon on foch prin 
c^fc* end oiganuing Its powers to lodi form, as to them shsll seem most 
hkdy to effect Uien safety andhaj^ess. 
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ment into which we sink tlie deeper the more we labor to 
lift ourselves from it. Modern freedom, they would have us 
believe, has brought in its train intellectual confusion, eco¬ 
nomic monopoly, political bureaucracy, and moral and 
spiritual rnateriahsm, and tliese overrule our spirit of 
live and let hve, om* scientific metliod and democratic team- 
play, our swift mobility in space and in society, our better 
health and enhanced well-being, which are of the abundant 
fruit of modem liberty wherever it has truly talcen root. 

The problem of our generation is clearly to discern what 
freedom is and so to reorganize its ways and works as to 
bring tliem to dominance beyond all fear of overthrow. 
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! CREATiVE UBERTl AMD UBCRTAS 
OBEDIENTUE IN NATDBE 

A S COMPABED >vjth modem roan, unmodern roan 
and preznodemmanlned, a narrow, brutish, In¬ 
tolerant, and servile life E\en m Newton’s day his knowl¬ 
edge w-u small, his tools were few, his skills as limited as 
they were excellent his movements slow m lime and con¬ 
fined in space Hts weapons were simple and Ills armies 
average but his wars were no less numerous nor his cruel¬ 
ties less abominable and great He w as certain that an all- 
wise, all powerful just and loving Providence had shaped 
his ends to its ovvn immutable divine ones but had neverthe¬ 
less endow ed him with free wiU In the measure of his im¬ 
potence ptemodem roan believed in bis free wilL 
Most modem men have given up this contradiction and 
taken on its converse Most modem men do not believe 
m their free will They believe mdetermmism Having de 
vised tools and methods for discerning for measuring, and 
for foretelling how all nature s forms come about, how they 
come together, how they sUi together, how Aey come 
apart how and at what rate they mov e, what thej do imd 
how they do it modem men have unveiled the mysteries 
of cause and efficacy and translated them into naked nat¬ 
ural law Doing this thmg they have achieved the knovvl 
edge winch is power By applying Ons new kind of 
knowledge to the world around, they have been able to 
conlni e ever mightier and preciser tools by whose means 
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they could observe and measure events ever more clearly 
and distinctly and could work on the stuffs of nature ever 
more fruitfully. Wherever tliis power of theirs reached out, 
they were able to transmute tlie wastes of nature into the 
wealtlr of man. With tlie steam engine and the gas engine 
they breached the bounds of space and shortened the 
stretches of time. With the kerosene lamp, the gas burner, 
the electric bulb, the incandescent tube, they irradiated 
die night with die brightness of day. With the telegraph, 
the telephone, the radio, die camera, the motion-picture 
instrument, die television set, radar, they made communi¬ 
cation instant between the farthest places of die eardi and 
direw signals to the stars. Their knowledge of die mecha¬ 
nisms of nature gave them power over the land, die water, 
the air, and the plants and beasts of the earth. It brought 
them mastery over sickness and strengdi against death. 
Lengtii of years came with it, and also unheard-of devices 
for diminishing die years. For the knowledge which is 
power to enlarge and to create is also power to dwarf and 
destroy. Who is not agitated over men’s vastly improved 
weapons of war, beyond imagination deadly to their fellow 
menl 

So then, on some places of the globe, modern man by the 
might of his knowledge reshaped nature for the satisfac¬ 
tions of human nature. He freed his life from the tethers by 
which time, space, and die stuffs and articulations of his 
surroimdings held him bound. He has achieved die miracle 
of making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. He has accom¬ 
plished an economy of abundance in thoughts and things 
and he has truly though not successfully striven to make his 
ways the ways of peace. On many more places of the globe 
modem man has used his power to harness undated nature 
as a power to bind unmodem and premodern men in un¬ 
heard-of bonds. Of the economy of abundance he built at 
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kome, he made a base, tcwled science and geared for 
war, to impose dominion and empire abroad But at home, 
such enslavements aside, the consequences of modem 
man's msight mto the determinism of nature has been his 
hberation as man. 

\Vhat may be said of the impulsions of this freedom, 
which takes determinism for its instrument? ^Vbat does it 
lead to? ^Vhere and how may it go? 

Our time resounds wth the wammp of Cassandras who 
prophesy that to these questions science can give no an 
swer All men, they chant all values, are indifferent to sci¬ 
ence for whose detaidied and impersonal view abundance 
signifies no more than scatmtj, freedom than bondage, the 
tyrant than the slave All are events in an indifferent se¬ 
quence of cause and effect and in the scientists task of 
searching out measurable specific causes for measurable 
specific effects a man is worth on!) as much as a thing 
When psychologists educators, college administrators 
equally with personnel managen and employment agents 
endeavor to define the qualities of men by means of tua 
chines that test and measure, do they not use the scientific 
understanding of nature m order to dissolve persoml char¬ 
acter mto mechanical clockworks? Do they not dissolve the 
human being mto the nonhuman event? Science can free 
men or enslave them enrich men or impoiensh them, but 
which IS not itself a decision within, the power of science to 
make 

The decision is not within the power of science because 
science, we are told bemg die embodiment of modem 
man s insight into nature takes determausm for its ground 
and postulates only uniformity, regularity, repetition m 
all things The decision is not within the power of science 
because technics,bemgTnoderamans system of the appli¬ 
cations of his embodied insist postulates mechanism as 
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tlie ground of works, so drat engineers and arcliitects are 
but macliinists in exceJsis. And our modem psycliologists 
and social scientists, are drey, it is asked, anydiing difFer- 
ent? Do diey not start from diese same postulates in their 
study of man? Do diey not seek for their disciplines the 
same certainty of belief, the same precision of prediction 
and control which are die envied excellences of die sciences 
of nature? To merit die praise which the word science and 
its derivatives carry, the study of man must meet the deter- 
minist criteria of die study of die stars and the stuffs and 
articulations of eartli. Until psychology and sociology and 
economics and pobtics become as physics and cliemistr)'^ 
and biology and mechanics and astronomy, diey \vill not 
merit the eulogium science. 

But if they become hke unto these, must they not also 
postulate diat what the Declaration of Independence has 
written doivn about freedom as a self-evident tmth is a 
self-evident error? Then what becomes of the problems of 
freedom which so vex our time? Are diey not in truth 
abohshed? If determinism is tme, must not freedom be 
false, or else, wth all die values men set their hearts upon, 
outside* the realm of science altogether? And if diey are 
outside, what good are the mediods and results of science 
in solving the modern man’s problem of freedom? Yet sci¬ 
entific determinist as he is, modem man’s care for freedom 
is far more urgent than diat of his unmodem forebears. He 
does beheve uith a fighting faith, diat freedom is an inahen- 
able right of every man, and he has bled and died to vindi¬ 
cate tliis right throughout modem times. Only, uniquely, in 
modem times, have free men fought not alone for their own 
hberties but also to set slaves free as in die American Civil 
War. Daily modem man experiences freedom, seeks frree- 
dom, and uses freedom. So far as hving his fife goes, sci¬ 
entific determinism has been among his best means to 
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freedom Can science then mate no deliverances about 
freedoms nature and int«il? 

So formulated the question reinstates the dilemma of 
determmism *" ith which William James challenged philos 
ophets half a hundred \eaTS ago and which he hunseU 
learned from the revolubonaxy French libertarian Charles 
Renouvier a generation liefore In a world all of whose 
events are automatic and predetermined—the argument 
runs—the urge and idea o! freedom and Us conflict with 
the idea of determinism must also be automatic and pre 
determined The foreordained choice between them con 
not fail to lead to momentous consequences for the chooser 
^Vhlcheve^ he decides upon he could not have decided 
othenvise \et the choice of one means neccssil), tepeti 
tion everlastingly recumng cycles of old thoughts and old 
things moving m old directions upon old ways It means 
there can be no contingencies and no disjunctions nor any 
true alternatives It means that control must be error and 
the very choice which affinns it illusion It means that 
freedom is hut the synonym for ignorance Since events 
must be the necessary repebiion of idcnticab a passage 
from Ignorance to knowledge is ruled out Yet in fact sudi 
passage do occur and in both directions In fact illusion is 
changed ov er into reality and etrot is confronted and ov er 
ruled by truth and vice versa Such events strict deter 
mmism can neither explain nor explain away It can only 
establish the believer as a resigned and submissive do 
nothing or as a bullyuig lanabc Hu world is inalterahly 
either the best possible or the worst possible and no thing 
in it can be otherwise than it is Or, Us compulsions— 
« hich he calls lus Fate or Destmy and which he can neither 
confront nor escape—drive hnnagamst all men and he can 

* Sea Watam James “The DJemma xH Detetnumsm - to The WiU to 
Belteee (New York 1896) 
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not do Otherwise tlian he does. World and man botli, if 
they move at all, move inalterably to an inalterable end. 

The choice of freedom, on the other hand, does not 
abolish determinism. The choice of freedom only limits and 
checks determinism. It simply adds to repetition and re¬ 
currence spontaneity and originality. It accepts om* ex¬ 
periences of chance and contingency as experiences of the 
real. It takes at its face value the experience of new events 
confluent with old but not compelled by them; new events 
initiating new turns upon new ways in new directions to¬ 
ward new alternatives of droughts or things. The choice of 
freedom grounds the fact that knowledge does replace ig¬ 
norance, tnith, error, and power helplessness. Choosing 
freedom, a man can stand up. A man can believe at his own 
risk and fight for his faith on his own power. Determinism, 
to this believer, is changed by his belief from a totalitarian 
metaphysic of existence into a method of understanding 
and managing an untotalizable existence. It becomes a 
consequence and vindication of freedom. In the daily life 
we experience existence now as free, now as determined, 
and again as both and neither. Carried down from the ab¬ 
stractions of the philosopher to the enterprises of the work¬ 
aday world, in the daily life the sciences become trans¬ 
valued from an effort to uncover an inert and immutable 
order into a succession of determinations, with which by 
tiying out theories, experiments, and verifications and again 
and again revising them we slowly and assiduously shape 
new truths and transform old ones into new error. Wlien 
freedom is the choice, science is realized as an open, imagi¬ 
native, self-correcting adventure in perception, understand¬ 
ing and management—a free enterprise which works its 
way tlirough a boundless world on hypotlieses tliat aim at 
unguaranteed consequences, not at foregone conclusions. 

* * * 
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The choice of freedom, thus, and the mleliectual explica¬ 
tion of '(vhat thereupon emerges from vt m life and thought 
are but an extension of every man’s ordinary expenences to 
the ultimacles of his own naCiire and that of the world 
■where it happened and grew We may now mquire, what, 
in these experiences, is freedom positively hnotcn os? 

I am afraid that a satisfactory analjTic^ answer to the 
question IS not available The quale of freedom is elemental 
It is given to feelmg and seems meffaWe It comes, appar¬ 
ently, not as singular, but in two modes One mode goes 
with both hhertas obedicntiac and crcatite liberty The 
other mode seems to go only with creatwe liberty DeBni- 
faons of freedom impress me as being circular, and assum- 
mg on© or the otliei of the espeiiences they would define 
Most definitions add, to statement of the e^enenbal quale, 
statements of the occasions and conditions of its being ex¬ 
perienced, but do not reduce lU nature to something else 
For the most part, philosophers, social scientists, politi¬ 
cians, and ecclesiasucs who speak of freedom use it not as 
3 substantive but as a relational term It figures m theit dis¬ 
course sometimes as a one-one relation, but mostly as a 
one many, between the self and other bemgs, whatever 
their traits Sometimes the relation is one of acquiescence, 
suhmissioti of a hquidation of the self m a not self, again 
It IS one of checkmg, dommalmg, lepudiatmg, or Uquidat- 
ing the not self, of an alone-making of the self, yet 
again, it is one of confiuenee and interpenetration without 
identification—that is, of orchestration—of the self and 
not self 

Every definition of hhetly, I think —classical, Christian, 
and modem, in every field—psychological, rehgious, so¬ 
cial, political, aesthetic and scientific—^wiU be found to 
employ one or another of these relationships Its freedom 
will be regularly freedom from, freedom of, freedom to. 
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or freedom for; but hardly ever simply freedom.- Limita¬ 
tions of tlie not-self appear in lire definitions more com¬ 
monly tlian facilitations of the self. This implies tliat when 
resistance is remoA'ed, when interference is excluded, 
and facilitation occurs, the facifitation is self-facilitation; 
it implies tliat die personahty dien goes on its own power 
in its own way; that, so to speak, it feeds on itself and grows 
by what it feeds on; that its power, its going, and its goal 
are one and the same and are, as such, a process of self¬ 
diversification in which energies increase widiout cause 
and attainments come without strain. If anodier, a not-self, 
should contribute to this state, and itself be enriched in 
turn, die synergj' would be an orchestration, a teamplay or 
union of the different. 

Many have been die efforts to give an analytical account 
of diis state of freedom. All seem to me to have come out in 
paradoxes and contradictions; and perhaps dus outcome 
flows from die quale of freedom and does point to a nature 
irreducible, if not simple, a nature of which “time” is the 
commonest sample. Discoiuse, however, goes on the as¬ 
sumption that inconsistency, unreality and error imply 
each other. Whatever be the case, if liberty is die inborn 
and inalienable right it is said to be, if it is anything positive 
at all in anybody’s personal experience, it is this paradox- 
and-contradiction-occasioning quale. 

The second kind of experience for which liberty or free¬ 
dom is the enduring expression seems in many ways polar 
to the feel of spontaneous and fluent self-differentiation 
inward to die first. It is what we became aware of when we 
experience freedom of die will. It is the quality of con¬ 
sciousness that ensues when conflicting alternatives pre¬ 
sent themselves each with an urgency which admits of no 
conciliation, which refuses aU debate and would shut the 

- See "Freedom and the Artist,” pp. 135 et seq. 
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Other out and cut it off The competing urgencies may be 
impulsions, desires, or passions, they may be sensations, or 
unages, or ideas, or habits, or doctrmcs and disciplines and 
ways of life, they nia> be old tools or new mventions, they 
may be properties or persons They thrust equally upon the 
attention, each seelang the exclusion of the other They ex¬ 
act a choice Free will is then an outweighing of one by the 
other through the act of choosing that other If that pre¬ 
ferred one is the weahet, choice of it is an overpowering 
of the stronger Whatever Uie character of llie chosen, “vv e 
feel,’ William James writes,* “m deciding, as if vve our¬ 
selves by out own wilful act inclined the beam . . The 

slow dead heave of the wdl that is felt m these instances 
makes of them a class altogether different subjec¬ 
tively “ Decision tabes place ns an increment of 
energy beyond that which Che precisest calculation could 
account for, as a manifestation of new power in a system 
closed by deSnition to all addition and all dimmution 
James called such decision “a desolate and acrid sort of act, 
an excursion into a lonesome moral vwldemess" 

^Vhen a thinker, a soldier, an artist, a scientist, an m- 
ventor, a manufacturer, a merchant, a religious prophet, 
or a religious convert wills to believe his own new vision' 
at hiS own risk and stakes his survival on his faith, he makes 
Such an excursion To his fellows he is a hero, or he is a 
nuisance, a madman, an infidel, a revolutionary, an an¬ 
archist, meriting excommunication and the stake To him 
self he IS certain beyond all certamty of his sanity and of 
his truth and its power to win to a hfe more abundant m 
whose achievement he will enjoy that first state of freedom 
Though It slay him, he Crusts in his vision and will not ci\ e 
it up 

*SeiV}i'aiam]ames.ThePrinctptaofPtye1,oIogu (^ewyorl:. 1904), 

vqI. II cli. nvi 
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Clearly, it is initiations of this sort which have carried the 
modern world to life and growth. There has come with 
them, also, an inversion of the preferences of attitude and 
method which exalted tlie sciences of nature over the sci¬ 
ences of man. Time was when both steadily belittled their 
springs and sought to bring their doing and being ever 
closer to die universal determinism wliich was their central 
postulate. That tlie social sciences did envy and emulate die 
sciences of natme; that dieir protagonists heroically tried to 
achieve by dialectic and rationalizadon what die appar¬ 
ently insurmountable difficulties of experimentation, meas¬ 
urement, and verification kept diem from trying in dieir 
fields, that they did strive to vindicate themselves as sci¬ 
entists through successful prediction and control—diis is 
a matter of record. The record has, however, not yet suf¬ 
ficiently underscored the fact that in due com'se they 
turned away from die dialectic and rationalization and in¬ 
vented new methods proper to their subject matter, meth¬ 
ods growing out of it, which did facilitate a modicum of 
prediction and control. These, today elaborated and re¬ 
fined to great effect, combine observation and empirical 
sampling with statistical calculation, with a varied use of 
the dieory of probabihty, and result in congruent manipu¬ 
lations and forecasts. From psychology to economics and 
politics and sociology and even history, these methods have 
been mucli more-successful than is recognized.^ 

For the discussion of modern man’s problem of freedom, 
however, the significant event in tlieir story is the taking 
over of their statistical premises and techniques by the sci¬ 
ences of nature. Modem physics, chemistry, and Hochem- 
istry, particularly, have become at least as statistical as 

^ See Edmund Brunner, “The Role of tire Social Sciences in the Ameri¬ 
can Scene,” Teachers College Record, vol. XLVII, no. 7, April IQJff ' 

George Limdberg, Con Science Soue Us? (New York, 1947). ’ . 
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modern sociology ’The Woepnntof exJ5leJ)ce ® \vilh which 
the new physics provides us signahzes a stuff whose sub¬ 
stance IS mutability In one set of determinations it is a 
particle m another it is a wave m either mode it is a quan 
turn an indeterminately so much and no-more of energy 
It eientuales and continues as a variety of recognizable 
characters as electrons protons positrons photons neu 
Irons neutrinos andwhalhaieyou Tliesecompound in an 
unending variety of ways and in what is still held to be an 
orderly and measurable progression malnng up the differ 
ent groups of different sizes and shapes and qualities and 
behaviors called atoms But every atom consists of an m 
definite space wherein swum a sunhke nucleus of protons 
with one or more planelhhe electrons moving around it 
Every atom is far more space than stuff but the stuff it has 
IS terribly powerful No atom has a determinate boundary 
and the motions of theelectrons w ithm it are such that when 
we define their position we cannot measure their speed 
when we measure their speed wo cannot define thoir posi 
lioa Principle of indetenmnancy is tlie phy sicist s name for 
this elusiveness Not only do electrons within the atom hav e 
their separate and arbitrary motions the atom as a whole 
has a motion without direction without order This is as 
similated to the Browmian movement and is known as heat 
motion It is constitutional constant anarchic It distorts 
any orderly sequence of relationships between atoms It 
contributes to making ev enls in which only a small number 
of them are involved impervious to any recogmzable law 
Thus the closer vve gel to the intimate stuffs of existence 
‘See VVeraer Hosenberg, Tie PA/rteal PrtndpHet of the Qaanlam 
Th^ ir by Car! Eckart and Pfai* C Hoyt (Chcago 1930) Etwin 
Swiwiinger Science oiuffAeHutnanTemjjeramenr tr by James Murpfiy 
andW H Joimston( New Twit, 1935) Wbat I* LI/c? (New Voile 1945) 
^ VV Meyer The Rise of Embryology (Stanford 1939) J Needbam 
Biochetnirtfj, ond Morpbogiwrw (Cambridge Eng 1942) 
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die less repetitive, die less predictable, and lienee the less 
controllable its behavior becomes. To acliiei'e prediction 
and the control which prediction enables, we must move 
from die depths to die surface of existence. We must en- 
idsage the atoms and dieir energies in immense numbers, 
transfinite numbers, and measure diem as die social scien¬ 
tist measm'es social events—statistically. The greater die 
numbers, the greater the correctness of the measurements 
and the accuracy of the laws. But since die instruments of 
measurements are themselves factors in the determination 
of die measure, die point is reached where the measuring 
tool becomes itself a part of the measurement. The situa¬ 
tion points to the conclusion diat true chance underlies 
necessity: diat freedom is the ground of order, and tiiat 
order is a function of multitude, not sohtude. Law super¬ 
venes on numbers. Law is not die foundation but die sky¬ 
line of existence, a consequence and not a cause. The 
foundation is freedom and law is die organization of free¬ 
dom. 

At die point of initiation of the ordered world dien, die 
point where determinism begins to emerge, determinism 
can be recognized as a mutual determination of countless 
diverse liberties; a determination on the average and as a 
whole. The world of order which die sciences of nature 
search out, demonstrate, and work on is a small indefinite 
island of regular sequences more or less equivalent which 
has freely made itself in an infinite sea of liberties. The 
world of order is a mutual checking, a locking-up and 
chaimeling of indeterminate immense energies of whose 
potencies we have made for ourselves, in tiieir release 
through atomic fission, a small, but sufficient sample. 

The formation of this island of order has not been instant, 
nor singular, nor continuous. To experience, indeed, order 
is a viable archipelago of islands, not a single island. It is a 
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plural process for whicir the philosopher s word is duration, 
ihe biologist’s ctoliihon The \\ orld of law and order lasts, 
that IS, the successive phases of its events which we call 
present, past, and future do not altogether shut each other 
out, but more or less inlerpaietrate as they succeed one 
another, lite the tones m a melody or the words in a sen¬ 
tence Although they take place, it cannot be said that they 
occupy space anymore than space occupies them Rather is 
then shape a reciprocally detentnming space tune whose 
differentia is activity, temporality The stark anatomy of 
the cosmic process shows a combination of periodic recur¬ 
rence with aperiodic variation, of repetition and novelty, 
of continuities and disconlinuilies, of determinism and 
freedom From its infencd beginnings, billions of years ago, 
the cosmos has developed as a process of divergence by 
compounding b) spreading like a fan, by bursting in sue* 
cesswe bursts like a multiple rocket 
The astronomical physicist further emphasizes the vari¬ 
ety, multiplicity, and mdelermmateness of oiigmal nature 
and of her processes as the mutual determmations of her 
parts These being energies, tlieir mwardness is process, 
ei entuation, passage of time The methods and the findings 
of the Einstcmian relativist convert the old Newtoraan idea 
of time which was employed by earlier physics and by re¬ 
cent common sense in the dady busmess of living, from 
an origmal into a resultant, into aconfiguration derived and 
not an element gi\en Original, elemental, are the diverse 
an singular times of the dnotse and singular beings whose 
coming together—each different from the others and hav¬ 
ing to be a neighbor to the others—produces the conven¬ 
tion of their common time For today’s physics all times 
are oca limes, all are compenetrations of space with dura- 
on, a are space times Save as the self orchestration of 
these diversities, there Is no one and total bme, everywhere 
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the same; nor is there any definite time order between dif¬ 
ferent events in diflFerent plaees, everywhere the same. 
Things are such events; thoughts are such events. Both are 
quanta or drops or spaces of duration differentiating, and 
their divergences are lapses behveen them—intervals tlie 
physicists say—that we anal}'ze and measure by means of 
a convention of measuring which alters as we change our 
measuring instruments. It would follow tliat thoughts and 
things are neither substances nor grounds but orders of 
comings and goings. Their differentiae are arrangements 
and relationships of sequences which pass into and out of 
each other like the colors of a spectrum or tlie sonorities of 
a sound. Also tlieir perceptual inwardness is mobility, di¬ 
versification, mutually held to measure and persistence by 
their coming together. 


So far, we believe, the present frontier of the fan-spread, 
the farthermost burst of the rocket, is man. Human nature 
and existence present themselves as a minuscule, late, pre¬ 
carious, compenctration of the cosmic act—energies into 
particles, particles into atoms, atoms into molecules, mole¬ 
cules into cells, cells into organisms, organisms into ^•ari- 
cties, varieties into specic.s, and species into die behaviors 
which compose, and composing transfonn, tlieir nature and 
existence. Each new phase is a new, unique, unpredictable 
total event, not foregone in what had gone before. Men arc 
among the most recent such comers to their singularity and 
difference. At the core of any one of the human species, 
there arc his genes. These are the propulsive multiple 
rocket of his being. As an event in nature, genes arc them¬ 
selves an extraordinary mutation upon the primal ordered 
compounds which the physicists and chemists stud)’. The 
chromosomes of which genes arc arrangements are not 
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composed of enough atoms—only a fc« million each—to 
supply the material needful for a statistical rule Yet the 
atoms which make them op are arranged in such m order 
that to geneticists the impulsion, the shape, the growth 
pattern and the manifold dn\es of the organism are al 
read) preordained by that order Let it be the life of a louse 
or the life of a lady, the genes start it, keep it going and 
give it shape In each thing Imng they are the plan the 
builder and the buildmg The structure within them is 
singular to each mdividual Both the initiation of hvs exist 
ence and the sustaining directive of his biography, this 
structure repeats itself wilhm each cell of his body as 
unique as his fingerprints It seems to be the ground and 
force of the anunal assurance which from conception to 
death carries him over sharp edges of multitudinous dan 
gers that he knows not of For seed and embryo pensh in 
multitudes to which those who are bom and pensh are but 
a handful and those who arc bom and grow up and grow 
old less than a handful to those who die young * 

The form of this stnet 4lan that only destruction wdl 
hold back is an orchestration of tut) streams of events— 
carried from a long past by the genes of a man’s two par 
ents Different stages of its intn uterine progression sug 
gest in some degree adults of lower, less differentiated 
forms condensed, compenelrated Inslened recapitula 
bons such as hocus pocus is of hoc est corpus metis As it 
ripens it becomes a vertebrate which instead of beak or 
tooth or claw or snout with single funebons set to single 
tasks makes itself a cerehtal cortex of ^eatcr size than 
any other beast can boast Between the works of man and 
this overgrowth of cortex the authorities see a direct con 
nection The record shows that Homo sapiens after he 
IS boro posse sses as compared with any other mammal an 

•SecG W Comer ITnioro (Nw Hivwi, 1944) 
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enormous versatility, an overweening power ol awareness, 
selection, symbolization, and response, Tlie record shows 
that man can live anywhere, eat anything, move cuTv'* 
where, do anything, and imdo anything, 

Darwin’s “spontaneous variations” may be altrihuWbfe 
to changes of electronic orbit and similar alterations of the 
patterns in the germ cells. And new' species may he the 
trajectory of the new pattern in the world whicli die 
can see, tlie ear hear, and tlie hand grasp. Such diaacefel 
ruptures and reformations of a foregoing chromososix 
order may be the all of purely biological freedom. Oij;i 
they have come to pass, tlie mutants repeat tliemsehes is- 
de&itely as the new organism ripens and comes to its am- 
mal birth. 
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Oae psychologist, adept in the methods of deleimmism, 
accounts for this singularity of Homo sapiens by what he 
calls “the conCrming reaction" I refer to the Nestor of 
American psychologists, Edward Tliomdihe Considering 
Afan and His tforlLs he reviews the dynamics, the mecha- 
Tvisrti, the methods and the goals of human conduct Of the 
countless items of this conduct, born of the genes and borne 
by the genes into the acts of speech and tlie institutions of 
society, those that estabhsh themselves and grow often do 
so by virtue of the cotiBnning reaction “ Those that fad 
sometimes do so because they do not receive “tlie confirm¬ 
ing reaction This event might be described ns a sort of 
closing ebeV of satisfaction which ensues when an agree¬ 
able hnhage of some sort has come to pass It worhs bach 
upon the connection after it has operated, to strengthen or 
re enforce It Although says ThorodiVc, “the confirming re* 
action" is a part of natural biological causation and per 
forms hhe a hormone and not like a syllogism, it 

tnay be m some cases ti\e act of a free agent, a fiee will, in tlie 
most useful sense of those words The environment, 
the wutM undoubtedly determines most of what occurs in 

man and most of what is rewarded. Most but not all The 
confirming reaction is issued by a nan when that mm Is satis¬ 
fied That man onginatesftsa certain collection or battery or out 
fit of genes which is by definition and hypothesis apart from and 
contrasted wwh \ts exiNWOomeoA TJay by day that maw has. 
changed his nature partly by the influence of lus own confirma 
tion of connections whose consequences satisfy him Each person 
IS to Ijiat extent an impcntim in tmperfo naturae Each person is 
a center of creative force modifying himself more or less to suit 
himself^ 

^SeeEdvaidL Thorndike Man ond lib Works (Cambridge Mass, 
1943) pp 39-40 
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Here, now, is sometliing to look well at. Edward Thorn¬ 
dike is a determinist and a mechanist. His studies of man 
have been undertakings to discern causal sequence and 
necessary coimections, and to define and measure tliem 
with tlie utmost precision. His connectionist system of psy¬ 
chology has been deprecated, I think quite unfairly, as a 
clockwork system of human nature. Yet his “confirming 
reaction” is to a connectional pattern what winding a clock 
is to the clock. It is the directive and energy-channeling 
orchestration of one aiTangement of energies with another 
quite different one. As compared witli the clock, tire winder 
is free, tire clock is determined. The winder may wind or not 
wind. But the state of the clock must conform to tire deci¬ 
sion of the winder. So with tire “confirming reaction” and 
tire connection it coirfirms. To make it knovm to his readers 
Thorndike spontaneously employs tire expressions creative 
force, free agent, free will. Let tiris force, agent, or will be 
syllogism or hormone or whatever its godfather prefers, he 
sees it as free. So far as concerns the stimulus-response 
mechanism, it comes unnecessarily and superfluously; its 
coming is neither required nor implied by tire sequential 
associationist mechanics wherein the psychologist’s satis¬ 
factory coimection consists. State its dynamics in an equa¬ 
tion, and the energy of confirmation would call for a nu¬ 
meral of indeterminate amouirt, upsetting and throwing out 
of balance the neat articulation of the stimulus-response 
on which it supervenes. It would be a gratuitous figure, 
for which no fitter word than free can be found. 

II. THE FREE SOCIETY OF FREE MEH 

Having had oru quick look at tire solutions of the problem 
of freedom in the modern world which we receive in the 
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images q£ nature and of on^al human nature produced 
by quantum theor)', rdabvity, genetics, embryobg)', and 
psydaology, we are reidy to look at the problems of free¬ 
dom in modem society They ate problems, you wll recall, 
brought to birth by sdence, democracy, technics, and 
peace as divisions of the human enterpnse All of them ate 
problems of organization Hie base of each, accordmg to 
its kind, IS stasis Stasis is what comes to pass when organiza¬ 
tion hardens m whole or in part into hierardiy, and any of 
the diverse movements of human life are halted, dammed 
up and immobilized Then Buent and peaceful action con¬ 
denses into eiqilosive tension which, if not released before 
too late, hursts mto overt warfare For each of these depaxt- 
ments of modem We, hence, the solution of its problems 
•would be such an organization of freedom, such a coming 
together of human bemgs m their persons, tbeir ways, and 
their works that each would live more freely, more abun¬ 
dantly, and more assuredly than he could i he walked 
alone 

Organizations which truly seeV—l do not say attain— 
this character are free societies This is their sign that tbeir 
form tends to orchestrate to one another the two freedoms 
Itbertas obedienltae —the modem world’s liberation from 
the coercions of nature by the determinism of science and 
technics—and creative liberty or free will—any person¬ 
ality s ongmation, choice, support, and brmgmg to security 
of an innovation, of a neiv thought, or tool or thing for 
which the delermmations of the past offer no sanction and 
the conditions of the present no fnendship Indeed it might 
be said that any problem is a problem of freedom if it can 
be solved by such an orchestration of the two freedoms 

Some would argue that the statisUcal conception of oat 
ural Jaw is a solution of this fand. and that a similar solu¬ 
tion of the social problem of authority could be reached, if 
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that were re-envisaged as an orchestration of tlie equal 
liberty of irreducibly different persons living irreducibly 
different lives by means of a union of economies and cul- 
tmes. The union would then operate as both tlie achieve¬ 
ment and chaimel of personal liberty, as consummation of 
its products, tools, and production. It would be tlius, for the 
life course of any individual, the arrangement of instru¬ 
mentalities wherewith the 'hig, blooming, buzzing con¬ 
fusion” of the imdirected, self-extinguishing choices and 
movements wliich make up his infancy would transmute 
into the directive, self-sustaining purposes and actions of 
his better-patterned maturity. So, his growing would be 
learning, liis learning growing. And his learning would con¬ 
sist in the self-compounding assimilation of new skills and 
new knowledge, in their suffusing and transforming of his 
old ways, in their enhancing, diversifying, and recanalizing 
his old powers. His learning would be an organization of 
his freedom. 

The more varied and viable the culture a child grows up 
in, the more abundant his choices; the more abundant his 
choices, the better his chances of correcting and revising his 
past, and of diversifying and consummating his future; the 
more successfully he accomplishes this, the more fertile he 
makes his soil and the more numerous he makes his open¬ 
ings for creation and invention and the richer he makes the 
field of his “confirming reaction.” If the quale of freedom is 
ineffably the spring, its scope and channel is the culture 
which it created and creates and which in turn feeds it. 
Orchestration transvalues natural necessity and social 
authority from masters into servants of personal free will; 
orchestration promotes libertas obedientiae from the har¬ 
ness into the handmaiden of creative liberty. 

* * * 
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How men of science attain orchestration is an open 
secret For orchestration is, and ever has been, tlie working 
condition of bona fide seioice, die ground of its mediod, 
and the djuaimc of its customs and mores It is tlie embodi¬ 
ment and exemplification of the first of the Four Freedoms 
and the initiation of all the others You can see it wherever 
a scientific enterprise is under way and is carried by its o%vn 
impulsions in its oivn manner without blocking from church, 
state, or industry Let us take for a sample of such an en 
terpnse the research into the causes and heahng of cancer 
Men and women of all the lands and cultures of the world 
are embarked on this research Each has the hope tliat he 
and not another may conceive the hypothesis, devise the 
experimental tests, ptoclaun the verifications of the cause 
and cure of cancer Each is thus the competitor of every 
other io<jmrer in the enterprise Should he achieve his pur 
pose, mankind would crowTi hiro witli fame and honors 
and count him great among the greatest heroes and bene¬ 
factors of the race Suppose an idea occurs to bun—new, 
unprecedented, without link in tire theory and practice of 
cancer research, and sure to be condemned by the experts 
However and wherever n comes to lum—while u orkmg at 
something quite different in his laboratory, as an accidental 
perception during a fishing trip, m a com ersation at a cock 
tad party or during a kiss at a necking par^, in a dream 
—d IS, as It first comes, a free datum with the in¬ 
effable quale of freedom AU his past experience, all his 
prercnt knowledge and Iiis present skill may deny it, cut 
it off, and shut it out But he experiences tint "slow, dead 
cave 01 the will which constitutes decision his 

* and/or fais idea It becomes a belief on 

Which be stakes his reputation and his life He Gives it the 
accolade of iMfiie ^ 

^Vhat, for him the scientist is the next step? Is it to pro- 
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claim liis idea as a doctrine infallible and inalterable, and 
announce liimself, its author, to be the sole authentic au¬ 
thority over every such idea? Is it to indoctrinate others 
witli his ovm view, and to insist that all experiment must 
seek to verify that view as a foregone conclusion? Is it, to 
say to his fellow inquirers and all the world beside: “I am 
right and you are wrong: you owe me assent and support 
because I am right. I owe you silencing and suppression 
because you are wrong.” 

Can you conceive of a scientist witli such an attitude? You 
cannot. You know tliat our genius in cancer research would 
do what every scientist, everywhere in the world, would 
do. He would take his idea for a working hypotliesis. He 
would set up his experiment not to verify it as foregone con¬ 
clusion but to test its competency as one more of tire alter¬ 
natives already in the competitive field. He would com¬ 
municate his idea, his techniques, and his findings to all the 
inquirers in the field. He would ask them to check on every 
step of his personal undertaking. He would invite their 
critical judgments and profl[ers of alternatives tliat could do 
die same job as well or better. He would welcome the al¬ 
ternatives as tests of his hypothesis. He might challenge the 
routines and rigidities by which experts are known as ex¬ 
perts by showing tiiat they are not scientific mobility but 
unscientific stasis; he, himself, however, would keep to mo¬ 
bility as his own rule. And his fellow inquirers would re¬ 
spond. They would repeat and vary his experiments and 
check his observations and his arguments, step for step. If 
after a succession of such checks and verifications, they 
reached a consensus confinning his hypodiesis, this con¬ 
firmation would change it from a claim to truth into a truth. 
It would be called by the author’s name and bring him his 
due rewards. Yet it would be anytliing but his exclusively 
personal achievement. The labors of every inquirer in the 
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field M-ould have contabuled tDinaking jt what it had at last 
become and to endovvmg it with the authority it now could 
nghtly claim Each and eveiy one of them by his doubts and 
dissents no less than by his agreements woidd hav e conlrib 
uted to the realization of the authors hopes and tlius the 
defeat of their owm yet without frustration and without 
envy 

And IS not this generally the case among men of science'** 
The fame of a scientist and die authority of his findmgs 
are not simply overflowings of his uniqueness and expertise 
Both ensue upon the free consensus of his peers and com 
petitors reached hy the methods of careful, free inquiry 
Val dity accrues to his findmgs not m virtue of what haS 
been found but in vutue of /iou» it has been found This 
hoio—the method of science—dearly is an ordiestiabon 
a process of conaperative compeUtion and competitive co¬ 
operation m which the sanction of the findmgs accrues 
from the procedures of finding out And never where the 
method holds which dislmguishes scientific from other 
wa)S of thinking can any finding be exempted from the 
ttsts tind dnaJicngfes of these procedures 
This is w-hy it is falsely charged that science cannot treat 
ofvalues Itmust be clear on Ibe contrary that it is science 
that treats of values more hopefully and satisfactorily than 
any of its compel tors For when men approach values in 
the spmt and hy the method of science the vvarfare of 
moral ideals w hich human history so largely narrates is 
turned toward coticil at on and peace Then the stasis by 
wh ch values are usually set over agamsl one another and 
agauist facts is d ssolved into a progressive checkmg of 
the monopohst pretensions of an meffable preference or an 
infallible behef by the efiable lest of consequences to its 
own confirmation and survival m a field of equal compeb 
bon with Its peers Proponents of absolute ideas of right 
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and wrong, of beauty, truth and goodness, ideas of God 
and immortality; of anarchist, capitalist, sociahst, com¬ 
munist, fascist conceptions of human natm'e and human 
relations, no less than of die traditional churchly ortho¬ 
doxies—all with dieir prescriptions about love and beget¬ 
ting, marriage and divorce, property and power and au¬ 
thority—are, on the record, eager to escape challenge and 
to evade the checking and testing of equal competition. 
They insist that their values can neitiier undergo nor sanc¬ 
tion die procedures of science. All the doctrines and disci¬ 
plines for whose definition and determination today’s 
social sciences vie with yesterday’s theology, metaphysics, 
ethics, and aestiietics deny diat values and facts are com¬ 
mensurable or diat the method of science has any import 
for die existence of values. But if they really believed what 
they claim they would not struggle to shut out and cut oflF 
the method of science; since diey do struggle, diey cannot 
believe what they say. 

The fact is that short of killing or being killed the valida¬ 
tion of value consists in some form of discourse. The alter¬ 
native would be silence. And proponents of values are any¬ 
thing but silent. They are forever proving what they insist 
is beyond proof. But the proof of diat sort of thing is cir¬ 
cular. Most discourses about values assume what they set 
out to prove and argue a foregone conclusion. Tlie method 
of science, on the otlier hand, is not circular. It is the form 
that debate receives when it treats alternative claims as 
equal and gives each die fullest opportunity to make itself 
good in consequences. On closer inspection of the relations 
of values and facts, it turns out that a fact is made a value 
when someone clings to and cherishes it in spite of conse¬ 
quences, when he declines to risk it on equal terms against 
the competition of alternatives according to the methods 
and tests of scientific discourse, whereas, per contra, a value 
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IS made a fact when its validity is freely submitted to these 
validations 

And can anj thmg different be the case with freedom? Is 
freedom a value bejond proof or a fact whose proof is its 
consequences? Obviously, we first experience freedom di¬ 
rectly as a perceptual e\ent m our personal lives We have 
>et to learn about it, or whether that first knowledge- 
of-acquaintancc can ever receive the predicates of 
iinoaicrfgc about The postulates and procedures of scien¬ 
tific method are the places for gaining this JLnotcIedge- 
about Let them lead to determinations of freedom or let 
the immediate perceptual event defeat determination, 
either consequence ^vlll bring such Inoalcdge-oboiif, and it 
will be a test and validating of the direct experience 
And IS not the \ ery use itsdf of scientific method poshdaled 
upon the validity of the eiqienencc and the contmual test 
of it? What else, as a social instrument, is the method of 
science but the art of bringing liberty of conscience, liberty 
of thought and of expression to power and efficiency? 
What IS the scientific mquuers’ organization of tliese liber¬ 
ties but their association in such a way Uiat each man may 
go about his business more freely and braiely than he 
could alone? 


Here religion has learned somethmg from science, and 
the rehgion of the modem mao is postulated on the similar 
organization of liberty This is exemplified in such rehgious 
societies whose Internal pattern and external associations 
are according to this plan • As among the scientific disci- 
phnes, the or chestration of their diversiUes is a mutual de- 

• Federal Council of the Churches ol Christ In America seems to 
such a free ussOCTatum ©f free rehgioiu societies The 
“.*?’** ■“ ‘ airectoa But by end large 

of iin Ti I‘“^'®'Chnstun trediUon present a great variety 
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termination which intensifies and makes safer the liberty 
it channels. No minority becomes a tyrant, no majority a 
persecutor. Every doctrine and disciphne can undertake in 
security to make good its claim to excellence by achieve¬ 
ment and not'by force mafeure, favor, or privilege: by en¬ 
deavoring to do tlie same job better than its competitors. 
So if it succeeds, its success is a merited success, the success 
of a champion who meets all comers. If it failed to excel it 
would not be champion. 

But the order and rule of tliis form of the competition 
of faitlis is tlie organization of liberty of religion as the 
method of science. 


* ♦ * 

That the method of science does accomplish the orches¬ 
tration of creative liberty and libertas obedientiae, of free¬ 
dom and determinism in the sciences, follows from what 
it is and the way it works. Its import for the sects and de¬ 
nominations of the religions has not grown to the maturity 
it promises, but is on its arduous way. If freedom of speech 
and expression and freedom of worship (which is but free¬ 
dom of communication with divinity) are to come to men 
everywhere in the world, tliey wiU come only through 
the fluent co-operative competition and competitive co¬ 
operation of whose mutualities scientific method is our 
most successful configuration. 

The perfection and variation of tire method have de¬ 
pended, however, not alone on tire vision and will of the 
scientists. They have depended no less on the materials 
and tools witli wliich vision is embodied, and the instru¬ 
mentalities whereby vision is communicated and dis¬ 
cussed. Without liberty of communication speech is sohlo- 
quy, expression shadow. All association is a function of 
communication, and where its devices have been few and 
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small and weak, social coheieoce has been biological, 
limited, institutional, not personal It >vas m view of the 
available agencies of comimaucaUon that Aristotle would 
admit no more than 10,000 ati:Kns to lus ideal polity ® 
Local and almost total, though not m our sense of the 
word democratic, autonomies persisted or came into bemg 
under even the most efficient of the tyrannical predatory 
empires The mvention of printing and of ever swifter auto* 
motive vehicles to carry speech and speakers from any¬ 
where on the globe to anywhere else, has enabled the al¬ 
most instant coming together of human beings m numbers 
whose actual association was unthinkable a couple of gen- 
erations ago Paper and presses, the stuffs and patterns 
which make up telegraph telephone, radio, television, 
radar, the devices of transportaUon by land, water, or air 
constitute 4e circulatory system of the Great Society They 
are the efficacious forces m brmgmg the peoples of the 
pbe mto the precarious but hopeful association which 
Aas come to be signalized as One World Thus, a stasis in 
the functioning of the instruments of commmucalion could 
nvlr throw bade religion Whoever has power 

e instruments of communication has power over 
toenomishment thevariaUon.lhegrouth.andRedevelop 
mOTt of science rehgioo, mdusliy, and ait 
nnTn,<rp^^ ^ substance of such power must be eco- 
sinn -1 changes in posses- 

change it A political Or ecclesiastic 
cutoff or m communication, can distort, 

Zh nL out Ideas only as be is master of their chan- 
indiistnd society, ate so complex and 
cayvKffrfT* ^ that they are automati 

have befif ^ become monopoly Complaints 

!!^lb^mmon of a certam cartelization of communw 
See The Pohticj Bools VII Viu 
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cations; repeatedly, public attention lias been called to 
great chains of newspapers and radio networks, to motion- 
picture trusts, book-publishing corporations. Not infre¬ 
quently it comes to light tliat tlie ideas which are 
communicated tlirough these insfa-uments are simply those 
which the oivners as managers choose to have communi¬ 
cated. Thus, tlie modem world adds the industrial monop¬ 
olist to the older politician and churchman, who, by con¬ 
trolling communication, imposes an artificial economy of 
scarcity in ideas and makes freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion a problem.^® 

The customary riposte to such control has two forms: 
one is policing by government which always tends toward 
complete bureaucratic control. The other is the unioniza¬ 
tion of workers in the communications industries, which 
seems to move toward an artificial economy of scarcity in 
knowledge and skills. Before long, monopoly of instru¬ 
ments of commimication is joined by monopoly of man 
power in communications; the Hearsts of journalism get 
the Petrillos of tlie arts for company. But how can stasis 
in the form of strikes bring relief from stasis in the form of 
censorship and price fixing? Orchestration here would be 
such an association of the interests, powers, and functions 
that are affected in stoppage as would keep the channels 
of commimication open and movement tluough them free 
for all ideas on equal terms. 

* * 

The shaping of such an association is as diflScult as the 
stake of science and the arts in it is great. Its inadequacy 
would lame them; its failure would stop tliem in tlieir 
tracks. But the consideration of it shifts tlie problem of free- 

See "Thought Control in America,” Far Eastern Survey, May 22, 
1946. 
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dom to anotlier no less critical attribute of modernity We 
are back at ibe total problem posed by the strxicture and 
operations of mduslr)—its mass production beyond the 
power to buy though not the ability to consume at home 
its resulbng struggle for markets abroad and the carteliza 
tions ensuing ^^ore intimately we are back at the problem 
posed by the hierarchical order of nutbonty m mdustry by 
the general producer consumer solilzophrema m society 
by the factory s digestion—via the division of labor—of the 
individual as producer of finished products by its resuUmg 
frustration of the instinct of workmanship by its abridge¬ 
ment and depersonaliiatlon of workers into machine 
tenders operating as biological extensions of their ma 
chines and attached and laid off at will by managerial 
authority 


Upon that power of a few men o%er the support of the 
many the trade union and its techniques seem to be a none 
too reliable check. Union or no union Uiere rose in the 
p^ohe of industrial workers on enduring anxiety about 
then jobs This mood sought assuagement by projecting a 
new right—the right to work Between the Fust and the 
Second World Wars (he moral atmosphere of industnal 
countries became charged with an urge toward security se- 
cunty meaning first and foremost certainty of employment 
and sewndly msurance of the individual by the community 
®®*'*^U6nces of disemployment illness or old 
age The mood overflowed to nonmdustrial countries The 
ea ^ against the experience of freedom was suppressed 
y a ind anxiety which chose bondage with certamty of 
emp oyment rather than freedom with uncertamty of em 
ploym^t The new tyrannies of Mussolini Hitler DoUfuss 
and otters on the contment of Europe were the fruits of 
that choice those of Stalin Oiiang Kai shek and Franco 
nave a different root but grmv an identical fruit ^Vhat 
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ever the root, tlie servile state is made a haven from the free 
society. 

Sudi continues to be tlie situation which “freedom from 
want” focalizes. XJnmodern man meant no more by “free¬ 
dom from want” tlian tlie freedom from himger and pri¬ 
vation wliich his own labors could achieve. His emphasis 
was consumption. Modern man means by it freedom from 
the power of another over his own support. His emphasis 
is production. Neither our American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence nor the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen envisages tlie security which modems 
crave. The impact of tliat craving on tlie organization of 
hberty may be gatliered from tlie Preamble of the Con¬ 
stitution of die Fourdi French Republic, adopted the odier 
day by the individualistic French people. The preamble 
reaffirms the “Principles of 1789” and dien supplements 
diem, “as particulaily necessary in our time” with “political, 
economic and social principles” among which are “die duty 
to work and the right to obtain empIo)anent,” union mem¬ 
bership, collective bargaining, education, and security, the 
repudiation of War, and the affirmation of international 
law.^^ 

As reported in tlie New York Times of Sept. 20, 1946, the preamble 
to tlie new French constitution reads as follows: 

On tlie morrow of the victory of tlie free people over the regimes 
that attempted to enslave and degrade the human person, the French 
people proclaims again that every human being, without distinction of 
race, rehgion or belief, possesses inalienable and sacred rights. It sol¬ 
emnly reaffirms the freedoms of man and of tlie citizen consecrated by 
tlie declaration of rights of 1789 and the fundamental principles recog¬ 
nized by the laws of the Republic. 

It proclaims, moreover, as particularly necessary in our time, die 
following political, economic and social pnnciples. 

The law guarantees to women in all domains equal rights with those 
of man. 

Anyone persecuted because of his acts in favor of hberty has die 
right of asylum on die territories of the Republic. 
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The impression is inescapable tliat alBniiative liberty, 
freedom jor —m 1789 “tbe po>\cr of doing wbat does not 
injure another"—is less momentous than negative security, 
freedom from Emphasis faUs upon \\ otic, production And 
this continues to be the supreme \alue, precious ineffable 
of eiery mdustrial land and of ever) land whose public 
purpose IS mdustnahzation The good society wmuld be a 
society where jobs ate more numerous than men where 
there is full emploj-ment and everybody's woikmg every 
body s producing This millennial slate had liad its bnef day 
during the late fighting which the present War of Words 
contmues when even the very young and the very old 
worked and produced and there still were not workers 
enough But during Uie fighting war production was a 
means not an end The end was victory over the foe, and 
production vv as set to the procurement of victory Govern 

ENOyone hai th« duty to wotV and the right to ©hlain emptoyroent 
No one may rollet in hu work oi hb employment by teawn of hh ori 
gms his opinions or his beliefs 

Every man may defend his rights and inteiesU bv trade union acUon 
and may join the union of his choice 

The n^t to strike is eieecised withio the frameviorV of the lavis 
that govern it 

Every worker ihiough delegates participate* In collertive bat 
l^g on working coadiuoas as weD as in the management of busi 


All property and all business whose ciploltaUon baa acquued the 
^^cte^tics of a national public service ot a monopoly In fact should 
Mcome the property of the comnmnity 
The naton assures to the lodiv*lual and to the family the conditions 
necessary to tbea dev elopment ^ 

toUe chid to the mother and to 
potecUon for health, matenal sccotiW rest and leisure 
^ ^ phys cal or menul 

^^Si^atwn Ends himself tocaji^ of work has 
««»nunl^ the means decent living 

^ French mU 

^ calamitie,. 

The naton guarantees eqn,! ^ ^ 
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ment, tlie all-powerful agency of tins procurement, became 
the insatiable customer. It set tlie standards of the goods it 
wanted, and meticulously and in detail laid die specifica¬ 
tions dowi of what diey should be made of, how they 
should be made, and for what priee. It accumulated enor¬ 
mous surpluses of all kinds. If abundance for it meant scar¬ 
city for the citizens, that was to be accepted and endured. 
Excess might be waste, but excess was die insurance of vic¬ 
tory. War is forever die uldmate consumer. It can be fought 
to victory only by preponderant force, all its resources must 
be expendable, and excess is die djuiamic of preponderance. 
The victor may be spent by die batde, but he has had 
more of what it takes than die vanquished. 

When die war is won—or lost—the all-demanding 
customer disappears from the scene as buyer; surplus com¬ 
modities become an issue of die market. Fighting men 
come back to seek peace-time occupations; employees of 
war-grown factories are laid off. People also become sur¬ 
plus. Men and women are on their o\to again. Anxiety 

structional training and to culture. The organization of free and secular 
public education at all stages is a duty of the state. 

The French Republic, faithful to its traditions, conforms to the rules 
of international law. It will undertake no war with a view to conquest 
and ^vill never employ its forces against llie liberty of any people. 

On condition of reciprocity, France consents to the limitations of sov¬ 
ereignty necessary to the organization and defense of peace. 

France forms wth tlie peoples overseas a union founded on the equal¬ 
ity of rights and duties Avithout distinction of race or religion. 

The French Union is composed of nations and peoples placing in 
common, or coordinating, their resources and their efforts to develop 
tlieir civilization, to increase their well-being and to assure their se¬ 
curity. 

Faithful to her traditional mission, France proposes to guide the 
peoples for whom she has assmned responsibility toward freedom to 
govern themselves and democratically to manage their own affairs; put¬ 
ting aside all systems of colonization founded on arbitrary power, she 
guarantees to dl access to public office and the exercise of the indi¬ 
vidual or collective rights and liberties proclaimed or confirmed above. 
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omies since the fighting stop^ , and 

tion cannot be taVen as an ^ disasters 
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which ensue when men lluiA ot m counime Con 

dueers and produce to "ell as an eco 

sumption holds a “ Consumption is not only 

nomio pnoritv over mdusliial man 

die spendmgs o! night ' Uon is every 

accumulates the earnings ol day hie p 

(tee espendrture o( a man s “ (sitecs 

esetc.se and diversificauon o! his P' . , dvvdl 

Whenever and wherever a man can noth S’ 
malv and vvnselv so that he vahdatcs his 
corLauig leaeuon ’ “employment a 

Thrs observation gives the idea o( 'decent 
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duBCtion Both have considerable import In „ j 
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fteelv and wisely so dial the consummations of ng 

suffuse the activities of day lile late has ^ 
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to live witliout working, suffer neitlier self-reproacli nor 
social disappro\'al for being jobless and unemployed. On 
tlie contrar)', they are tlie Joneses with whom labor aspires 
to keep up. They may be far busier than any busy wage 
earner. It is the freedom of tiieir performance, not its mat¬ 
ter or manner nor even its prestige or social importance 
which signalizes it as leisure against the odiers’ labor. What 
else, for example, distinguishes the archaeologist from tire 
garbage collector? Each collects garbage—the archae¬ 
ologist dead, the garbage collector living, garbage. If 
archaeologists disappeared from modern society, its works 
and ways would in no way be disturbed. But if gai’bage 
collectors merely went on a brief strike, the economy of 
their community would be seriously menaced. Garbage 
collecting is an occupation of high social significance and 
no prestige. Archaeology is an occupation of high prestige 
and no social significance. Yet who would choose to be a 
garbage collector if he could be an archaeologist? For 
archaeology is a fi'ee activity wherein diverse knowledge 
and skills orchestrate with unpleasant sheer physical labor. 
Garbage collecting figures as solely vmpleasant physical 
labor disgusting to others. Some would appraise prostitution 
in the same way—a gainful employment of high social sig¬ 
nificance and no prestige, cutting its workers off and shut¬ 
ting diem out. Orchestrate the exclusively sexual relation 
to odiers of which women are capable, omit considerations 
of price, and the prostitute is transvalued into an Aspasia, 
a Poppaea, a Du Barry, a Maintenon, or a Josephine. 

The point of all this is that no normally healdiy person 
can do widiout employment, diat the emplo)ment he 
can’t do without must bring “die confirming reaction,” 
that a lead toward die confirming reaction is social partici¬ 
pation and social approval. The amount of money a job 
brings is not of first importance, nor is its material function. 
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edge and skills on whicli tlie life and growth of the industry 
depends. It means the dissolution of industrial hierarchy 
into tliat form of mobility which \vill impattem the opti¬ 
mum of co-operative competition and competitive co-oper¬ 
ation. It means the transmutation of authority from uncon¬ 
ditional directive to viable consensus, commimicated 
tlirough the duly constituted executive. It means die pro¬ 
jection of similar relationships beyond die plant to the 
entire industry in which it figures, beyond the industry to 
the national and foreign economies in which it trades. 

Failing such grass-roots conversion and its extension, 
freedom becomes an ever more aggravated problem. Where 
the conversion is achieved security follows, in the one sense 
in which security can have any lasting value. This is psy¬ 
chological. The richest and most powerful gentlemen of 
leisure, the steadiest workingmen forever sure of their jobs, 
may feel equally insecure; and again, a poor tramp, unem¬ 
ployed, never knowing where his next meal will come from, 
may feel entirely secure. For amid the changes and chances 
of the industrial economy guarantees are ruled out. They 
are not observations of fact but projections of faith. Secu¬ 
rity is peace of mind, and peace of mind comes to any 
person who feels tiiat his own powers freely employed in 
teamwork with his neighbors continue and enlarge his own 


. life. 


Choose such a conversion for your economic faith and 
the expression “freedom from want” gets a fresh dynamic. 
One could free oneself from want like the Buddha, by 
wanting only to be free of wanting; or again by wanting 
nothing more and nothing different from what one has. 
This, however, is not what modernity means by free¬ 
dom from want. Modernity means a program, not of 
maintaining a standard of living but of raising standards of 
living—ever)nvhere in the world. Modernity means tliink- 
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Spend what tliey earn. The interests of each member as 
consumer are free interests; tliey are far more numerous 
and varied tlian his interest as producer. Yet while hodi 
industry and labor are highly organized and their organiza¬ 
tion is deeply implicated with the stases of die business 
cycle, die consumers, for the most part, merely cry to gov¬ 
ernment, and here and there come togedier in consumer 
societies. Now, wartime government practice has shovm 
that it is when die consumer holds direct power over pro¬ 
duction, when he can develop wants and can set the stand¬ 
ards and make die specifications for the goods and services 
to satisfy his wants, diat his freedom functions and his 
self-dependence flourishes. Thus die organization of free¬ 
dom in industrial society calls for its conversion from a 
producer to a consumer economy, alike in the phases of 
making and selling and in the phases of buying and using. 
It calls for basing the economic organization of freedom on 
the primacy of die consumer. 

Can government be the vehicle of such a shift of base 
and such a conversion? Socialist dogma answers. Yes. The 
record of democratic governments answers. No. The record 
of totalitarian governments answers emphatically, No. 
Here die crucial instance is not Nazi Germany nor Fascist 
Italy, nor clerico-fascist Spain; die crucial instance is Com¬ 
munist Russia. Those others built their tyrannies upon the 
religion of authoritarianism, and dieh works but embodied 
and imposed their faiths. Communism, however, came as a 
religion of liberty and liberation, not only as it was prophe¬ 
sied by Proudlion, but as it was promulgated by Marx, sig¬ 
nificantly as it was promulgated by Marx. The Soviet power 
holders have made of it a rationalization of tyranny and en¬ 
slavement. They employ its principles as a compensation 
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for their practices, so that m Russia, Communism is to the 
Soviets what in Spam Christianistn is to the Falange. Au¬ 
thority IS centralized and hierarchical and is supported by 
an omnipotent secret police, all men are associated in com¬ 
pulsory organizations, theu energies arc harnessed in the 
prescriptive actions ol “five year plans'* of production with¬ 
out consumption and again production, millions are held 
in concentration camps, for Lfe condemned to be the mer¬ 
est tools with life In tliem; ideas are under government 
censorship, communications are tinder absolute govern¬ 
ment control, the variant is doomed and suppressed, in¬ 
dustry, the arts, the sciences ate subjected to periodic 
purges which remove every potential alternative to the 
power and views of the power holders.** Submission is 
the puce of survival for the Russian multitudes; fear and 
the cruelties which fear engenders, for the masters of those 
multitudes By the pro\idence of the ineluctable Dialectic 
the means to freedom must be the uttermost negation of 
treedom, the end imtifies the means The entire condition 
IS sanctified as “budding Sociabsm " 

The No to governments, m democracies, is constitutive. 

0 e very nature of democratic societies It was the 
ynamic of the democratic revolution in America and in 
trance Most of the history of political liberty is a history 
a progressive lunitation of the powers of the government, 

^^B'slative, judicial and executive 

checks'irbalancer 

th^mnvlm S*adient of pobtical change has been 
tioa anrf mdustiial economy toward centrahza- 

This has diverted demoeraUc govem- 

(New YoA. 1945). House 
“Blue Print (Washington, 1946). 
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ment from its initial path to one which tended to unite the 
divided powers, and to nationalize controls. It strengthens 
the central government at the expense of the local and re¬ 
gional governments, and tlms ever more contracts the in- 
dmdual s liberties and diminishes tlie scope of his self-rule 
and self-help. Their place is taken by bureaucracies. 

Vigilance against bureaucracies is a permanent com¬ 
ponent of the democratic tradition. The state, John Mill 
mote in 1859,^^ absorbs through the civil serxdce "the most 
intelhgent and instructed persons procurable,” who in due 
course may become “a numerous bureaucracy to whom 
alone tlie rest of tlie community would look for all things: 
tlie multitude for direction and dictation in all diey had 
to do; the able and aspiring for personal advancement.” 

But when Mill was miting industry had not yet reached 
its monopolistic growtli and the cartel was not even a fan¬ 
tasy. Today industrjf is a piecemeal fascism, with tre¬ 
mendous power over scientific research, over man’s labor 
as a producer and his hberties as consumer. Today it calls 
for powers of government so great and so mobilized as to 
be able to overrule financial oppression and industrial 
tyranny.^® Our time is a critical phase of this new form of 
the struggle for freedom, which carries also a new menace 
to freedom at its heart. In 1859, Mill was able to say, cor¬ 
rectly, that the Americans of his generation were "a people 
accustomed to transact their own business”; that conse¬ 
quently they have leaders for 

every kind of civil business; let tliem be left without a govern¬ 
ment, every body of Americans is able to improwse one, and to 
carry on that or every other land of public business with a suf- 

JoEn Stuart Mill, On Liberty. 

See Gardner Means, The Structure of the American Economy (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1939—40); Adolf Berle and Gardner Means, The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property (New York, 1933). 
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fiaent amount of intelligence, order and decision This is what 
e\ery free people ought to be, and a people capable of this is 
certain to be free, it \i ill never let itself be finsla\ ed by any man 
or body of men because these are able to seize and pull the reins 
of the central adimnistrahon 


Does this continue to bold of the descendants of the men 
of 1859"^ There are many—^mostly identified w ith the striv¬ 
ings of monopoly—who mourn that it does not. The New 
Deal, especially, they say, has amply realized John MiU's 
worst fears Others—and they far outnumber the mourn¬ 
ers—sa) that it does, and that the New Deal has further 
implemented the democratic process of ever wider and 
more laried orchestrations of self-help and self rule They 
point especially to the policies and procedures of the De¬ 
partments of the Interior, Agriculture, Labor, and Com¬ 
merce, submitting intentions to the study and consensus 
of those whom the intention affected They point to the 
release of energies of artists and men of letters,'* the 
growth of faith, and work toward the orchestration of di¬ 
verse cultures into tlie singularity of American culture 
They point to the miracle of mutation of the national 
economy from one geared to peace to one geared to war 
And they point to the TV A ” 

T V A is the expermentum cruets The whole w orld has 


Its ey es on the T V A, f or nearly all of our modem problems 
of freedom are taken for solution together by T V.A It has 
bwme a worldwide symbol of mans power over him¬ 
self and over his envuonment as both the means and ends 
0 reedom Science, technics, democracy, social peace 
were purposely shaped into a configuration to channel the 


XIFreedom (NwYort, 1942), vol 11, book 


” See David Librotlja], tVA 
and London 1944) 


. Democncy on the March (New York 
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liberties of men for their greater freedom. Tlrey were 
brought as knowledge and as skill to men where fliey lived 
and as they were, that drey might employ these for them¬ 
selves together and separately according to their needs and 
desires. The first principle was that tlie people of tlie 
Tennessee Valley should choose them because they wanted 
to, freely, not accept tliem necessarily, because they had 
to. The material and technological point of departure for 
this choosing was the mastery of the waters of the Tennes¬ 
see River. The series of twenty-six mighty dams by wlrich 
its flow is checked and the engines wherewitli it is chan¬ 
neled have translated a natural force which had been all 
waste and danger into wealth and safety. It is 650 miles 
now of safe waterway for freight from Knoxville in Tennes¬ 
see to Paducah in Kentucky. Its flow produces eleetricity 
for more tlian 600,000 homes in seven states, and for oflBces 
and factories, new and old. Behind the dams tliat hold its 
waters back, the shores of the waters held have become 
the holiday playgrounds of the people. During the 13 years 
of T.V.A.’s formation and use the Authority as employer 
and its tens of thousands of employees have handled all is¬ 
sues between them by joint consultation seeking a con¬ 
sensus. In the entire period there has been hardly anything 
that could be called a strike. 

To those who Imew die Tennessee Valley 15 years ago 
and see it now, the people of the Valley ai’e a people reborn. 
Fifteen years ago their lands were submarginal, their bodies 
sick, their spirits low and mean, dieir ignorance and skill- 
lessness abysmal. They were bondsmen of politicians and 
quacks and moneylenders. In view of inner and outer ob¬ 
structions to learning, their turn from diis unfreedom is 
a genuine revolution, unviolent, secure. The directive for 
any one man’s ton is not a ruhng but a neighborly ex¬ 
ample. Farmers with the knowledge and skills of scientific 
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agriculture set the pace by doing not by talking Instruc- 
Uoti IS given only as it is asked for Since education to be 
effective has to be self-education self education it is under 
T V A Co operatives fiooiish and multiply Rural com 
munilies that never had them before, now upon their 
own initiative and tesponsibihty ha\ e telephones hbraries 
health centers schools The people eat better dnnk better 
dress better live m better houses pursue more diversified 
interests and activities than they themselves fifteen 
years ago and than their neighbors do now Compared wth 
then own past their standard of living is positively higher 
andrelatnel) higher by comparison with the present of the 
better neighboring regions The boundary between then 
producer and consumer functions has dissolved The way to 
then full orchestration Is stiff long but the people of the 
valley are more definitely whole men and free men Before 
T V A they did not esemplify Miff s notion of the Aroencan 
Now they do May it not be that m the directive which 
abled T VA there is embodied a mode of the organization 
of lihetty whwh government <»n en^annel and ensnsc 
throughout our land? Or any land? For wbat is the ultimate 
function of T V A as an mstrument of democratic govern 
ment? It is to enable the peoples of whom and for whom it 
IS the government to grow mlo and to exercise fully their 
powers of self help self ride and self-expression alike m 
\ oluntary teamplay and m solitude It is to build the road 
and to regulate the travel of men and associations of men to 
this end to see to it that none takes unfair advantage of the 
common rule ot comnuts trespass upon the right of way of 
another tVhere these dtmgs happen on a highway traffic 
snarls vehicles pile up movement stops freedom stops 
weekage and disaster come and go on Good roads traffic 

^es ^affichghts traffic cops are facilitation of equal free¬ 
dom tile sine qua non of mobnuy Where these function 
correctly everybody—the gargantuan truck and T model 
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Ford, tlie tanldike bus and tlie boxbke Austin—amoves more 
freely, safely, and quickly on its o\to way than it could witli- 
out tliem. Such is democratic government to the travelers 
on life’s way. And such, by and large, is T.V.A. to the peo¬ 
ples of the Valley. It keeps life’s ways open and life’s move¬ 
ment free and sure. 


♦ 

The image of democratic government as road maker and 
road guard is as apt for peace between nations as for free¬ 
dom within nations. For the consensus which could enact 
international law and tlie procedures which could so ad¬ 
minister it tliat an organi 2 ation of the nations should be 
government of the peoples, by tlie peoples, for the peoples, 
hence an organization of freedom, must be able to facili¬ 
tate and enforce exactly tliat rule of oneself and regard for 
the rights of others to which sovereignty opposes its in¬ 
transigent veto. The present phase of the searching and 
seeking for such a consensus began with the Atlantic 
Charter, moved on via the proclamations of the Four Free¬ 
doms and the succession of conferences and organizations 
of which the United Nations and the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization are currently 
die high points. All are postulated upon tlie principle which 
regulates traffic on the open road. AU assume, not only tliat 
peoples, states, cultures, occupations, and religions which 
are diSerent from each otlier can live togetlier witli each 
odier more freely and abundantly than if they went on 
their own; there is a disposition in aU to accord personal 
liberty international status, and to write into every instru¬ 
ment of international government a bill of individual 
human rights.^® 

See the Statement of Essential Human Rights (Americans United, 
New York, 1945) drafted by an international committee drawn from repre¬ 
sentatives of legal and other groups in the United States, Great Britain, 
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Nevertheless, an msunnountaUe obstruction to the or¬ 
chestration of mankind festers at the very heart of povv er in 
international organization This is the Security Council 
whose task it is to police the worldwajs and keep move¬ 
ment free and safe from war The Security Council is the 

Canada China, France RepuUiean Germany, Italy, India, the Latin 
Americas Poland Soviet Russia and Repohlioan Spain The chairman of 
the drafting commitlec was Wilbaro Draper Lewis director of the Ameri 
can haw Institute The Statement consists of eighteen artjcles with brief 
comments on each One or wotW has been incorporated in some form jn 
one or another mitryment of Internationa] organization Irom the Charter 
of the United Nations to the Onislitubon of UNESCO Some base been 
incorporated m certain peace treaties—notably that with Rumania, al 
though the spolcesmen fc* RossU as weB as for Rutnanta protested. The 
intent of ail of them could be achieved by Implemenimg two mies wihich 
could be added by amendment to the Charter of tl>e United Nations The 
rules are 

First tliat no state a member of the Umled Nations, shall retain or 
enact any laws which penalize aoy individual or group on the ground 
of sez race religion political opuuoiv occupation or ahescy, that aB 
human beings shall be er^ual before the law of state 
Second that indii-iduals or groups bebeiing themselves penalized 
shall hai e the right to seek redress before aa International tnbunal es¬ 
tablished for tius purpose 

The IdcZifiood of such amendment is of course, very, very remote 
It IS an obvious challenge to sovereignty It strikes lotahtaHan wganiza- 
tion at the toot Such tradibOnaOy handicapped groups as Negroes m 
North America and South Africa HioJus m South Africa, Jews every 
where in the Christian world rrotestanls id Cathohc-dorninated coun- 
incs traditional tel g onists in countries with untraditional religions like 
Communism or Nazism would be freed by it Irom tlieir enforced isola 
hon amid their privileged neighbors and their discriminatory govern 
oicnls In addition to tlie appeal to human decency and fair play, they 
would have as a recourse a pidma) process of inquiry and pidgment, 
with compulsory world wide publicahon of the tribunals findings The 
tnhunal would become—as Aniencao courts have become for tlie volun 
taiy assoemton called the American G«1 Liberties Union—the la- 
sUtubonal world bare for loJimtary tebon by an International Ovd 
Li^es Union or a GtohsI League for the Rights of Jfan 
The stateless such as before the late filling war could receive only 
the dubious protection of the Nansen passport, would gam a healthier 
feeling of security, and the sohibon of the gricv ous problem of the Dis- 
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Can two societies whose faiths and \vorks are as differ* 
ent from each other as the United States and Russia h\ e to¬ 
gether with each other so that each \s ould hs e better than 
it could alone? 

For the Russian \elo operates not only on decisions be- 


Tbe &ctiaa one tik«s must t>e ubifymg to iKe other Enacting it must 
increase the lattet t sense of independeikce seif help, and ell bemg it 
roust es'oVe “the eonEnaing reactioii." Hus means that sancbons should 
envisage tewaid before they envisage punishments. It means that they 
should be Erst modes of orchestaatioo, and only sshen those lad modes 
of stasis. As Thorndike svriles dtscussiog the psychology of puroshioect 
in Jfan and His Wortr “Interoabonal ctwpetaboo to reronly interoa- 
tjcmal injushces to ensure the si eak equal rights with the strong and to 
pres ent strife bv lotemahonal law international courts, and interna 
bonal potee, is then esUmabla. But international cooperabon to prevent 
catJonaJ CTunea by directiag the energies nf nations into desirable actnv 
te« and reuirdiBg these aetiiaties Is better * 

H we uadeniand these rewards to be as they rourt, steps in the or 
g^ntnm of (reedotn, then they could be given is the form of duly de- 
coed sod puhtely awarded enhaneeriKOts of the pewer, Influence 
hotwr and opportunities of states as they extend the scope and degree 
ot demoaahc groerement m ©vie rale and business tmdertalangs as 
ey wden and deepen the educatioiu] cpportuaities of th«r people 
raise taea standard of livrog, and by bberatag trade in thoughts and 
jojo* toward an economy of spiritual and materul abundance In 
when the form of the League of Natans was suD undecided. I 
up one of the coostitutioiis for the League whidi was offered to 
!x! of the time for consideraton. I Uter published it fa 

, I f^gue of Nctvmr Todoy end Toroorroio The first t«u 
articire of this draft read as foDows 

L Th e pu rpose of the League cJNatiCmshaB be fl) toasrorefa 

freedom, eqnahfy of economic 

mdof cidtumloppcntimitvandtomamumlastagtrea^ (2)Tocre- 
afa ^d^t3m w^tes^ "^y effect t^^ 

IkS if f S'We to membership in the League of \a 
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/3) econwnic and nuhtary—actual, not potential 

<l.p. »ob1, ta to I..T i.i.t.00- 

« way srat any states road to power and influence 
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fore the Security Council. The government of Russia has 
stood aside from the financial organization, the relief un¬ 
dertakings, the educational organization, the plan to con¬ 
trol the use of atomic energy, and many other programs of 
international co-operation. It keeps communication be¬ 
tween the Russian people and the rest of the world a one¬ 
way street. It makes genuine collaboration and teamplay 
very imlikely,^® It chooses to walk alone with a train of 
weak and small peoples tliat are within easy reach of its 
might, against dieir own needs and desires, to do its bid¬ 
ding in international affairs. 

There are those who hold tliat free societies and autliori- 
tarian societies will, in the nature of things, cut each other 
off and shut each other out.^® This is not true. It is not true 
of free societies which would cease to be free if they ob- 

in the League would be tlie betterment of its people’s organization, self- 
government, and culture, and their increase in numbers. With tlie inter¬ 
national scene as it then was, die United States scored highest on tlie 
scale and China lowest. Little Switzerland and little Belgium stood many 
points above Russia. And tiiese relationships would undergo orderly 
change with changes in the political and cultural economies of die mem¬ 
ber states. The international organization would, by due rewards, main¬ 
tain and encourage mobility; it would prize progress in freedom, whereas 
regression would simply punish itself. Some such tendency arises and 
continues spontaneously in die relations between states. The diing is to 
cultivate these natural growdis of society as the scientific farmer culti¬ 
vates the natural growths of the soil. 

The consumer co-operatives of Russia are not autonomous voluntary 
societies organized to last; they are instruments of government policy de¬ 
signed for a purpose, and exist on sufferance. Thus, when the 1946 Con¬ 
gress of the International Cooperative Alliance voted to set up an Inter¬ 
national Cooperative Petroleum Association, the Russians abstained from 
voting, since such an Association would also bring the oil reseri'es of Russia, 
Rumania, and Hungary under the purviews of the United Nations. The 
Russians were quite ready to share with the rest of the world goods owned 
by the rest of die world but were utterly unwilling to share goods oumed 
or controlled by Russia with the rest of die world. 

See Harold D. Lasswell, World PoliUcs Faces Economics (New York 
and London, 1945). 
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stnicted or forbade Uie free movement and free communi 
cabons of their members anywhere in the world It is not 
true of autliontanm societies who trust that their doctrme 
and discipline can pre\ ail on their merits and hence do not 
requue the support of any other than Uic power of those 
merits This is why the perries of Catholic or autocratic 
states enjoy at least a limited mohilit) among non Catholic 
thoughts and an extensne mobility among non Catliohc 
things It is where pow er holders do not really belies e that 
the doebmes with which they rationalize their pow er can 
convince that they shut out ijie competition of alternatives 
whicJi free movement and free communication naturally 
hrmg It IS where they ladk faitli in the superior merit of 
theu own wa)s and worlu lliat they must eitlier shut out 
the competitor and cut him off or must kill him or be killed 
by him 

If itbe true that an article m the Stalinist credo (this is a 
reform of the original communist gospel) is that capitalism 
and communism a la Russe cannot live in the same world 
together then Sfahmsm is aggression against non Stalinism 
from its very roots then kcepmg the peace wath the Pobt 
buro cannot be what peace usually is—a process of com 
praise of mutual concession and concihation, adherence 
will require such an acrumulalion of preponderant force 
to an equitable pact Then keeping tlie peace with Russia 
t rough a union of the nations in whjcli Russia w onld not 
e a rnember playing an anti co operative role, that the 
oviet hierarchy would not dare aggression 

such an international organization of free societies 
eou be sustained tune then would work toward an all 
nciusive confederation of the nabons and an all inclusive 
SJ icture of lastmg pearx > which Russia would at last be 
a (^operator Timewou 1 do so because science and tech 
no ogy are such by nature that free communication is life 
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and isolation is death. In the modern world a society 
effectively shut in and cut off could only repeat its past; Jt 
could neither diversity nor enrich its works and ways. Iso¬ 
lation, spiritual or physical or both, dooms it to tire atro¬ 
phies of staiwation. Peoples tliat have tasted alternatives 
seek them out, at least to test them furdier. The peoples of 
Russia are no exception. The iron curtain is an ancient de¬ 
vice of tyranny which die power holders of Russia employ 
against their own people, and its fmits do not commend it 
either to t}Tants or their victims. The pulses of freedom in 
men’s irmermost natures may be subatomic in size and un¬ 
utterably below the direshold of perception in force. But 
they are inveterate; they do spring eternal. Generation 
after generation, among all the peoples of die world, diey 
orchestrate into wholes greater dian the sum of dieir parts, 
and soon or late they overdirow the tyrannies that rein and 
ride them, to move on at last upon ways of their oivn mak¬ 
ing and in companies of their own choosing. 


in. THE MAKING OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL MIND 

The steps in which diis comes to be, everywhere upon 
die globe, may be interpreted as phases of the formation 
of an international mind. Some are events in die nature of 
tilings. They happen contingently and accidentally, like 
any genuine innovation created by man, and tiien they 
spread consequentially, in varying spans and tempos, until 
at last every society in die world may own a replica. This 
is sometimes called “tiie diffusion of culture.” Others are 
configurations of expression of instincts achieving consum¬ 
mation; tiiey are different forms of production and product 
whose similar bases aheady exist, everywhere in die world. 
Others are conscious ideals which join the chanceful and 
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the instinctive m a design for an orchestrabon of liberUes 
that shall be a means to itself as end 

Very shortly before Franklin Roosevelt died he had 
dictated sentences for a speech which he did not live to 
dehver One of these sentences formulates the problem for 
whose solubon these ideals are de% ised “Today,” the late 
President had said "we are faced wth the preeminent fact 
that if cmlizabon is to survive, we must cultivate the sci 
ence of human relationships—the abilit) of all peoples, of 
all lands tohve together and to work together, m the same 
world atpeace”HehadbccnatkaUaandatTeIieran He 
knew But perhaps it was not so cleat to lum that the sci 
ence of these desuable rebtionships is the science of free 
dom and that the science of freedom is the equipment of 
the mtemational mind.*' 

Need it be argued that the mind of science is an inter 
nabonal mind? On tbe contrary, the entire theory and 


•i The Pteaahle to the Consbliitlon of the Umled Setioni Educalionai, 
Scientific end Cyltursl Orpnttabon lesUln ihli obsmtUon of the late 
president cleuly end movuiply I set ft down here Of course that the 
DIMM can serve the end or that iheit InesHubly cargaotuan costs can « 
»-vU U mrt Is far from a foregone conclosioB. The Important ttoig b to 
havefothbutnotillusiOM aodtomli acbon on this failh 

The Governments of the Sutes Parties to IhU Constitution on b<*a« 
ot that peoplM deckle that, ,H^e wan begin in the minds of men it U 

intftemndiofBenlliatthedefeiicesofpeaceinustbeconstructed that 

^oraace o{ each others ways and Lies has been e common cause 
^^out the history of tnanJund. of that suspicion and mlstnist be 
Neeo the p^Jes of the wwld through which Ibeif differences have aU 
tM ^ten broken into w-ar tk t the great and lenible war which has now 

? Ihe democrauc pnn 

equality and mutual respect of the doctrine of the 
** diSrtsha of culture, and edu 
of h^an ty for juslice and Ibcr^ and peace are in^pensable 
n ^ cooshtute a sacred duW wl ch all the nations 

m a spirit of mutual as, stance and concern that a peace 
emment* vin'iV'^Fi*" »nd economic arrangements of gov 

jn!» and not be a peace wh ch could secure the unoaknous list 

mg and s ncere support of the peopfc, of the w orld and that the peace 
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practice of scientism—as one college president miscalls its 
spirit and enterprise—^would fall, if it were not an interna¬ 
tional mind. There is hardly a scientist, even in Germany, 
even in Russia, who is not eager to tell the world of his peers 
what he has found out and how, and what he tliinks, and to 
hear from them what drey have found out and think. Each 
man of science, in his laboratory, in his study, and in his 
classroom is a crossroads center for his field. Unless the 
streams of inquiry from all die world met in his mind, un¬ 
less in his mind, they took a new turn and flowed out again 
to the minds of his peers, he could not be faidiful to his 
chosen task. Scientific societies and journals are arrange¬ 
ments to ease and assure this meeting of minds, and diere 
is no branch of science which lacks its international forums 
and journals. 

"What is true of science is no less true of its elder broth¬ 
ers—^letters and die arts. There is no merely autochthonous 
literature or painting or sculpture or poetry, AU are cross- 
fertilized. AU are hybrids. All carry the effects of diffusion 
in their stuff and build; all are foci of diffusion of the singu¬ 
larity of their own stuff and build. Their dynamic is a net¬ 
work of intercommunication and the life of any is a 

must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 

For tliese reasons, tlie States parties to tlris Constitution believing in 
full and equal opportunities for education for all, in tlie unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl¬ 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase tire means 
of communication between tlreir peoples and to employ tliese means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives; 

In Consequence Whereof they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization for the purpose of ad¬ 
vancing, tlirough die educational and scientific and cultural relations of 
die peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and of 
the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion was established and which its charter proclaims. 
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continuous give and take wth others different m nature, 
distant in space, and remote in time, alike at home and 
abroad Arts and letters, like science, spontaneously or¬ 
chestrate to one another so that no sooner docs a land ma 
lure a \ ariant m its culture than it is imported by otlier 
lands, for the most part w uhout passport and without tariff 
On the record, tlicn, free trade in tlic Ihmgs of Uie spirit 
IS Uie life of the spuit Its economy can be an economy of 
abundance only as its trade is free, at home and abroad. 
Nothing in such trading can be ngid, fixed, or compulsiv e 
The associations which it develops arc mobile themselves 
and facilitate and protect the mobility of their members 
the) compose an open society, where free communication 
between all interests constitutes the bond of union betw ecn 
the various communicants In the sciences and the arts 
and tbe letters yellow men, black men, brown men, and 
red plaj on the teams on equal terms wiUi while, Germans, 
Spaniards Italians and Itussians exchange their discov* 
enes and creations on equal terms with rrencliraen, 
Englishmen Americans falcslinians, Climeso andllmdu 
stMi Every local or national culture has an international 
cultivation Tlieir ways and works compose a federal union 
not a centr^izcd unit) This union is a self paltemmgproc- 
ess wherein an ever changing One takes form as the or 
chestration of an ever changing Many Its device is tnily 
e p ur bus untim Tlie mind which realizes its actualities 
m their concreteness and ibooscs its metliod and matter to 
e its conscious purpose becomes effectiv oly an interna 
tional mmd 


But ff mtemaiional minds are mlegral to the being of the 
arts and sciences or may be compelled or cultivated by the 
exigenc es of politics and fcusmess, such minds are remote 
rom e routines of the worlds multitudes, panting 

ope ess y to earn their bread m freedom and to eat it in 
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peace. In the last analysis the problem is: How can an 
American hiUbilly or a Chinese coolie or a Russian peasant 
or a Hindu untouchable be led to think internationally like 
a scientist or writer or artist? Wliat price international 
mind for the great majoiity, most of whom cannot yet even 
read or write or reckon? 

The obvious answer is: by education, by education with 
die spoken word, the picture, the word written or printed. 
Wierever men walk or work or play—in tire homes, in tire 
shops, on the fields, in the schools—^let tire radio speak to 
tliem, the motion picture show tliem, tire teacher teach 
diem. But there’s the rub. So far neither the ancient nor the 
modem mediods of education; not religion, not ediics, not 
social science, nor any other discipline has been able to de¬ 
velop in the peoples the habits of feeling, of thinking, and 
of doing which would make up an international mind. 
Cults and schools die most sincere and dedicated have pro¬ 
duced only habits of talking a imion of nations, not ways of 
living internationally. 

To be sustained and to grow, such ways, obviously, 
would require a lasting ideo-motor set of die personality, a 
foundation of readiness, with its d)Tianiic of emotion and 
will. The stimuli which could turn readiness into act would 
need be any and every item of the daily life thatican s}an- 
bolize to experience a society not one’s oivn. Seeing them, 
hearing them, tasting them, handling them or using them, 
should bring to mind as clearly and distinctly as may be the 
image of people in tiiat society, people effectually related to 
those items. The feeling that suffuses the total perception 
would need to be like the feeling that suffuses, among their 
devotees, perception of die cross, the swastika, the hammer 
and sickle, the national flag, or the national hero. That is, it 
would need carry intimations of benefits received and 
given, returns impelled, and expectancy of more to come; it 
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ence and of support rubber boots That 

Take such a commonplace thing as ^ 

any Amencan may “I^j„^ars robber «0lVels 
labors by P“f “ „[ onjms and cultures 

salespeople and „,a boou cannot come to 

Without the order of ^ ,hls one sees 

aieu dtunate consumer Supp^ that 
ftem or hmffles them or jX-flie netsvorV 

mmd-at first consciously ^ node Snp- 

ot human relahons of nhich h , and traders 

pose that the sense of the stronl-ly pleasur 

to whom he ones his boots hM 

able Then other emotions antogomstic ^ 

oldet-let the nord tcnopfiolnu '“^f^niuae 

™ll hat e that much more mto habit 

'“to the schools of any land-to say 

nntld-so deal tvitli their charges as to set up “ ^ 

uonal mmd? The creat on of tl e United t„ 

Edueational and Cultural Organnmtion ^ ®'“^^and 

the faith of abeady inlemalionally mmd 

tvomen everywhere in the world that the sc ^ ' Ujs 

though however they f mction as 

the schools possess ne iher the inner force " 

omy that alone can maVe them more than s^p 

cesscaes to the institutional powers 

conflict without violence and co-operation wth P 

sior which m the r lation of states and P^opJ^s and ^ 

^^duals enchannel U e free conduct of svorld busm 

world of free men 
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Nevertheless, education is tlie first resort as well as tlie 
last, for a world-wide solution of die problem of freedom. 
Many fear tliat aU devices are from tlie first too late, tliat 
because of tlie atom bomb modem man is obsolete, and 
that he ivill eitlier alter or perisli.=“ Such fear is folly. 

♦ * * 

If die freedom we are bom with is impotent, if aU men 
are bom equal only in that diey are equally helpless and 
would perish equally mthout die care and nurture of die 
elders, this imperceptible spring neverdieless does mount 
in an ever-mightier elan, as work dismantles or warfare 
breaks through tlie walls that shut it in; as it seeks, and soon 
or late wins, the Icaowledge and die skills which make the 
free man ever more die captain of his soul and the master of 
his fate. Modem man is modem in that knowledge, through 
those skills, and his modernity is his liberty. Should de- 
stmction come, and the world of man return by die hand of 
man to die subatomic dust whence it freely rose and where 
it hardily stmggled to five and grow, die guilt iviU not be 
modem man’s. The guilt will fall upon his contemporary 
who, fearing freedom, fearing open society and die free 
trade which makes abundance in thoughts and things, de¬ 
manded of the unlike they should submit their difference 
and make diemselves hke to him or else be shut out and 
beaten down to disaster. 

For modem man to prefer safety to freedom is to betray 
his modernity. For modem man, to be ahve is to labor to 
make the works and ways of all men ever}'where the home 
of freedom—diat mankind wall defend for freedom’s sake. 
Let us not then fear the battle, if the foes of freedom wall 
die batde. Mffienever and however it comes, die free man’s 
readiness is all. 

See Norman Cousins, Modem Man Is Obsolete (New York, 1945). 
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But if we build the free world bravely and wthout illu¬ 
sion, then, even though we may not mahe it One World, 
that battle need never eome The orchestration of mankind 
goes on Tlie new scores have been written, the perform¬ 
ance IS already under way Let us pUy the free man’s part 
in the modem organization of freedom That which Peri¬ 
cles said to tile Athenians mouramg their dead fallen in 
battle with totalitarian Sparta, I mate bold to repeat to you 
again, now two thousand years and more thereafter Let 
us be about freedom’s business, Tenowmg the secret of 
happiness lobe freedom andOie secret of freedom a brave 
heart" 



The Two Anarchisms 


AN ADDRESS IN MEMORY OF NICOLA 
SACCO AND BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI ^ 

M y dear friends. In a certain sense it is improper that 
I should he at any public meeting this week. I 
am here by accident and unwillingly. I came to Boston to 
attend my mother’s funeral, but when the committee which 
has organized tliis meeting asked me to add my word to 
tliat of the others who are speaking here tonight I felt that 
I had not tire right to say no. 

Today is ex'actly a trvelvemontlr since the seven years of 
torture of these two innocent men came to a violent end 
by a modem auto-da-fe. They are at peace. They are 
beyond the vindictiveness and the malice of a prosecuting 
attorney who could suppress evidence in order to prevail 
against their weakness; they are beyond the malice of a 
vulgar and a prejudiced judge who^could venture to sit on 
his own impartiali^. They are beyond the class prejudice 
and the malice of distinguished justices and university 
presidents who have made the name of education a byword 
wherever honest educated men come together. They are 
beyond the mercilessness and tlie vindictiveness of a chief 
executive who has failed to rise to higher politieal office 

^ An address delivered in Boston, Mass., Aug. 23, 1928, and die basis of 
a warrant for the arrest of the speaker on the charge of blasphemy. The 
warrant was witlrdrawm by tlie authorities before the speaker could return 
to Boston to accept service. 

The address was made extempore. The stenographic record has been 
somewhat revised for publication. 
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over their dead bodies Sacco ai^ VanzetU arc at peace 
They deserve their peace Even tlie shameful death that 
was inflicted on them was much easier to accept than were 
the precedmg se\cn years torture to bear 
Sacco and Vanzetti were not lolled because they were 
certainly guilty of a crime The doubt was too great and 
too ^videspread among all classes, among experts in all 
fields They were killed first, because tliey w ere men of 
another race and another speech and secondly, because 
they were men who dared to think for tliemselves about 
pohtical and social problems instead of accepting the con 
ventional hes for winch Mr Fuller and Mr Thayer and 
Mr Lowell receive their unearned mcrement They had 
won to a vision and a faith of their own and on their own 


and their conscience clung to its integrilj heedless of the 
cost to their persons and fortunes Wlio can say, beyond 
doubt that their faith was true or false? That whidi they 
beheved may have been delusion and error 1 ihmk my self 
that It was delusion and error But they had a right to think 
it they had a right to teach i they had a nght because 
wlut (hey thought and wL«t they taught they thought 
an^aughtout o‘ a great Icvefor mankind 
’^eywcrearirchhts VeU and good But there ate two 
s of anarchists One kind is simply a religious sect 
ne kind ho’ to a certam gospel about human nature and 
e u society One kind is an anarchy envisioned 

o« o the love of man If Sacco and Vanzetti were an 
arclmts Jesus Christ was an anardust If Sacco and Van 
were anarchists Francis of Assisi was an anarchist. 
Oiorcf^oB^o was an anarchist Thomas Jefferson ^vas an 
fiiwchist Abraham Lincoln was an anardust 

lacre is another kind anarchy which never is called 
y iL true name It is not religious but cnminal Tlie 
prac loner of this kmd of anarchy does not recognize 
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Viims elf as an anarchist: he calls himself tbs champion of 
law and order. And he is the champion of law and order. 
But he champions his law and order that he laav nse them 
for the purpose of attaining selfish ends, of espropriatins: 
the coimnunit)', of esploitinghis feUowmcn, of debauching 
the government and defeating justice, of maldag the record 
which is the shame of the United State during the last 
seven years. 


The forces which did Sacco and Vanzetti to deatli were 
such champions of law and order, manipulating them, per¬ 
verting them. They were criminal anai^ists. ^ev r^re- 
sent, they have represented from the beginning of our 
histoi}'-, those radicdve passions of fear, of greed, and of 
corruption that have always endeavored to abort, to de¬ 
base, the idei^ of our E^uhlic, that have rendered the 
Dectoon o. Independence a b^'word and put the Bill of 
Hhts to shame. Tbe>- are the powers of darkness against 
hom that eternal wgilance which is the price of liberU- 
must alwap be maintained, 

thiv.f S shoemaker-’ and 

tliev^ar ™^notbe forgotten. In themselves 

of 

cident of A ^ States every year merely as an in- 

businpcc f ® conduct of industry. In the mere 

mudimn^ men find their deaths, and 

or Ip« ^2n On the battlefields. A life more 

the But an ideal more or less, 

^eren^" ^ American spirit, that makes all the 


selvec ti A Sacco and Vanzetti, denying 

SL w?’ as they bad 

^ ^ have become s>mibok of that spiot c- - 
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lean freedom ^\hich we talk about but hardly e\ er meet 
any tnerre Because they aie symVmU because the« sigmf 
icance has been made by Amencan lovers of American 
idealism the same as the significance of an American ideal 
of the ideal of equal justice and freedom and mercy to all 
men we must remember Sacco and Vanzclti We must 
remember them lest we forget freedom and justice and 
mercy 

^Vherever Sacco and Vanzetti wall be remembered 
there freedom and justice and mercy cannot be forgotten. 
They m their anarchism of loving kindness are symbob 
of these enduring prmciples of human fellowship against 
which the criminal anarchy of vindictive privilege as ever 
lastingly deploy s “lawf" embattles “order,” and commands 
murder In life Sacco and \anzetti were sacriBcial vic¬ 
tims to Uus anarchy But tlieir slaughter at its hands lifts 
the victims into victory Wherever the great tradition of 
American idealism is revered they will be remembered 
and reverenced as its symbols And where they are remcm 
bered neither will (he fearful obloquy of the men who sent 
them to their death be forgotten Already those men have 
begun to serve theu immortality of sliame 



The Warfare of 
Religion Against Science 

I 

I N NEW YORK CITY there stands a new Protestant 
ehurcli distinguished for novelties. Of those, not the 
greatest perhaps, but eertainly tlie most striking is the 
election of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Albert Einstein to 
tire Protestant communion of saints whose stone images 
spread an adorning sanctity upon tire church’s face. Among 
die pious tire addition of these men’s images to tlie holy 
company seemed a sacrilege; to tlie complacent orthodox, 
a grave impropriety; and to tlie irritable orthodox, a gross 
impertinence; whereas to xmbelievers it was provocation. 
Thus the event became a nine days’ scandal among all 
classes of die religious community, and the intelligentsia 
did not miss adding it to the pabulum of their feasts of 
reason and flows of soul. 

Winning such varied attention, Einstein-among-the- 
saints could not fail to receive also editorial notice in die 
public prints. Many an oracle was delivered upon the per¬ 
sistently vexatious question of the relations between reh- 
gion and science, by the anonymous inspired ones whose 
editorial dehverances are said to utter and to guide public 
opinion. Among die columns and columns it was my 
pleasure to review, one, in a liberal metropolitan journal, 
seemed to me pat to die habit of mind of liberals of all 
classes. This editorial recited a doxology to tolerance and to 
the charity of die Christian spirit toward sinners and im- 
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Severs, but tt prated 

£:u^^^Ltt.:':aWa.ed.o^ 

toEUthH thau tvuuld bu a gesture »! hustibty or esc. 

W e have long since passed the time when 
hgion fought rvilh fagots This Is an g 

Totfrt^eassurnpuo„s-.f fact and rdeal-raucW 

derhe this statement are characteristic, ^e of t 

and concihating and modern^ ™atS^ 

munity, o£ the intransigent orthodox, of th P 

who give thematter no thought at men 

of our cunent common sense, parts of the 

tahty of the man on the street The 

• are that it IS science which IS ^vaglng a war again 

and that saence mahes use of tlie same engines o ^ 
as rehgioQ—“fights wth fagoU ^ Even m the ricHy 
mind of so meticulous and devout a lustorian o 
tionship as Andreis D White the notion that science ^ 
aggressor is an unconscious postulate, so that he ^ 
taneously entitled his classic revieiv of the action The 
fare of Science icifJi T/icotegy Even the positiMsUC J 
Draper speaks without thmking of The Conpirt jg 
Science end Heliglcm Science attacks, rehgion o y 


fends itself so runs the legend i 

On the record however, this postulate of 8^® 
opinion turns the facts topsy tuivy Science is a goo o? 
which has been given a bad name Says\Vhite 
In all modem history interference with science m the 
interest of religion no matter how conscientious ^ 

ference may have been has resulted in the direst esils o 
rehgion and to saence and invariably, and, on the other 
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an untrammelled scientific investigation, no matter liow danger¬ 
ous to religion some of its stages may have seemed for the time 
to be, has invariably resulted in the highest good both of religion 
and of science. 

It is religion tliat attacks, not science. Unless tlie mere 
existence of science be an attack upon religion, science not 
only does not attack religion, it does not defend itself 
against religious aggression. Witli die exception of a few 
isolated scientists who, like Huxley, allowed themselves to 
be draivn into defensive controversy ivith ecclesiastics and 
theologizing laymen, the history of science and scientists 
is a history of complete pacifism and nonresistance toward 
religion. Nay, more, it records much friendliness and co¬ 
operation; when scientists do actively consider religion, 
diey do so to bring it aid and comfort, to sustain and to 
strengdien it. During the whole rich history of science in 
the western world, from Roger Bacon (a priest of the 
Roman Cadiolic Church whom his spiritual leaders duped 
and persecuted) to Millikan die Presbyterian physicist 
and Eddington the Quaker astronomer, diis has been the 
case. It is true, of course, diat diere are to be found one or 
two communions of established religion which acloiowl- 
edge and welcome the friendly hand. But for every one 
such diere are scores that regard it with anger and fear. 
For the sustenance which is draMm for religion from the 
sciences transforms religion, and makes the old god to 
wear an unfamiliar face. Tlie Jehovah of Calvin is not die 
providence of Millikan, nor is the Heavenly Father of 
George Fox identical with die ineffable divinity to which 
the consciousness of Arthur Eddington testifies. The insti- 
tudonal religious mind—and in religion the common mind 
is institutional—regards science at its most inert as “up¬ 
setting,” at its friendliest as “destructive,” a salvation which 
kills. 
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S.En.flcanll, « = find ctabM-ed rcl,g.on bom 

as being by intention idcmer ancn^> 

The orthodox belie% c that its whole being is jctHng 
upon pullmg do™ a.o« Old T^db ■< ■'?" 

Up its own mfallibil ty in the place th l^r^^mdanes 

in two ways by faction and Bssion within j,on 

oS estabbshod ml gion rtsolt or b> naluinl imprc 
bom without During the past ccntur>- and “s , 
has been perhaps the richest crtcmal source o! h t ^ 
feoundauon For erample tbe cnq-chcal 1’“^"'* 
me. Gregis wh cl. Pius I\ promulgated m lOOT P ^ 
ceded ^ a ‘Syllabus ol Modem »"“■'= PI'™,. a„a 
decree (Lomcntofcili sane Eiitii) of the Ho y 
Universal Inquisition The substance of eac 
and the encychcal consists of an enumeration 
changes generated in the views of Catholic ^ y 

scholars by contact svilh the data of the scmnccs p^^ ^ 
lar’ the biological and social sciences . jy 

both IS to analli-matize the e thanges to forbid ^ 

^d consideration of them and to lay such ^ 

consider or hold them under the ban ) Again Fro 
Modernism so perenmallv awaVening the righteous g 
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of die fundamentalists, is simply Protestant doctrine in¬ 
wardly altered because of tlie assimilation of data, 
opinions, and teachings taken by devout Protestant re¬ 
ligionists from the sciences. 

In tliese takings and mutations and their consequences 
among rehgious establishments, science has no intentional 
share whatsoever, any more tlian a spring has when boys 
drink of its waters. The sciences are simply at hand, 
simply present in the landscape of religious life as the 
wand and the rain are present, or the stones and tlie seeds 
of die earth. Then activities do not involve God or sin or 
salvation or immortality whedier as materials, as tools, or 
as ends; dieir duties and labors are not occupied widi diem. 
The business of die sciences is wholly widi dieir subject 
matter, whedier it be the stars of the heaven, the stones 
of die eai'di, die birds of the air, the J5sh of the sea, or what¬ 
ever else may be found above, beneadi, or between. These 
the men of science obseiwe and examine and manipulate, 
seeking to decide what they are made of, how they are 
put together, how diey move and act alone and in com¬ 
panies, and what results therefrom. To accomphsh diese 
ends die sciences have prepared tools and techniques 
which they are ever concerned to improve and perfect. So 
they render the knowledge diey gain ever more precise and 
ever more available to ^e uses of mankind. This is dieir 
business. They are absorbed in it and mind no other. They 
are not concerned to guard or promote what they accom¬ 
plish. They leave it free and every man may take as he 
chooses and use as his heart desires. 

in 

That the religionist finds perforce many things among the 
works of science to prize and to appropriate is due to the 
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£act that the domain and tlie function of science and reh 
gion among the arts of life coincide, or very nearly do so 
Hence religion, tlie mcoinparably more venerable of the 
establishments of civilization, bcgms by looking upon sci 
ence, still a mere babe m swaddlmg clothes, as an upstart 
and an mlerloper This attitude, spontaneous enough In 
the daj’S of Gahleo and Descartes, has now become a fixed 
habit stronger than oiigmal nature It is unconditional in 
religion an mbom movemeol of its proper life, not a re 
spouse brought forth by'm inimical regard which science 
tvims upon it The fact is that Uie regard of science u not 
upon tebgion at all The regard of science Js upon science 
Science has never sized up religion os a pruc fighter sizes 
up his opponent m the prize nng But religion has ahs'ays 
Sized up science as a prize fighter sizes up hU opponent m 
the prize rmg searching searching for wc;^ pomts 
and errors and seeking e\ er to beat science down if not to 
knock it Out 

The reason is that religion sees science doing its omi 
work m lU own field better ilian it can itself 

For what is religion and what does religion do? DeBnl 
tions are legion Most however, are reall) redefinitions 
brought into existence by the pressure of variations in the 
social environment—economic, political, and aesthetic as 
well as scientific—upon Uie religious establishment, and 
imposmg constant shifts of its vital balance to keep it from 
gettog completely upset Beneath all the vanety and con 
tradiction m definition there Dows nevertheless a single 
continuous sentiment and a smgle contmuous purpose and 
a ^gle repetitive pattern of behavior Tliese contmuiUes 
and repehtions impart to the most contrvdictoiy definitions 
a certain consistency and mtelligibility, as the dnves m a 
man s character impart to the disorder and obscurity of his 
single acts a natural clear unity Thus it may be said that all 
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definitions, from the most fundamentalist to the most 
modernist, are agreed tliat the fimction of religion is to 
save what men hold most dear, to save from day to day and 
for eternity. And what religion does, generates and estab¬ 
lishes what religion is. 

Now, as Job declares, there appears to be a warfare to 
man upon earth; he is bom unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward. However it may have been in the beginning, the 
world which mankind have inhabited since before religion 
took place among them does not behave as if it was made 
for them, all serenity and beneficence and security. Then- 
life persists in being mostly hazard and stmggle, hardship 
and fear—an effort beset by dangers and terminating in 
death. To overcome the dangers and to vanquish deatlr 
have ever been the declared tasks of the religious enter¬ 
prise. Religion figures as a heroic instrument in tlie human 
struggle to survive, a de-vice with which to gain and to 
hold beyond any peradventure food, clothing, shelter, 
mastery over enemies and disease, the succession of the 
generations in this life, and the nullification of death for 
“the hfe eternal.” Tliese ends religion accomphshes by 
force of an accoimt of the origin and character of tlie world 
and of man and a use of this account. Rehgion consists of a 
sacred deliverance concerning man’s present state and fu¬ 
ture destiny,'and an art of facihtating or avertiog this des¬ 
tiny by means of highly elaborated special instruments of 
control, adjustment, and transformation that should destroy 
evil and further good. 

Thus, all rehgions declare that the world of the daily life 
is somehow not primary but secondary, somehow a world , 
of falsehood and illusion. Behind or beneath it, they say, 
throbs an incommensurable real world which is die creator 
and the raler of the apparent one. In this real world are 
concentrated all power and all good. Its stuff is spirit; it 
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IS 5 iiend\y lo man and it gnatantees tiial v.lial men hold 
most precious sbaU survive forever victorious over every 
falseliood and all disaster There arc special tools and 
techniques which have the potency to obtain effective 
manifestations of the Cosmic Fnendlmess These are 
uniquely the properties and organs of religion—its sacred 
images and agents its relics jts holy places its revelations 
its rituals Its liturgies its mottvficatious its sacraments 
and all the oUier devices used m vvorslup sacrifice prater 
and the hke 


IV 

To a great extent the function and implements of sci 
ence correspond wiUi the function and implements of 
rehgion Like religion science regards the world of the 
dad) life as appearance not reablj—appearance only 
hoivever not dlusion Like religion science declares that 
an unseen world operates behind the visible one a world 
of causes of power of efficnej which generates tlie ap¬ 
parent world of our experience and which the laller ea 
presses and signifies Like religion science invents and 
perfects devices to uncover to niaoipulate and to control 
the unseen pow ers These are the equipment of the labora 
tones the observ itones the industrial plants vviUi their 
Microscopes and telescopes their Clocks and rules their 
furnaces and presses their mathematical formulae their 
texts and so on 

Neither science nor rchgion observes 1I5 unseen wxirld 
Both merely assert that it exists Electrons atoms cosmic 
ra)s and other ultimates postulated b) science are no 
more contents of duect e^enence than the gods and angels 
and d^nls affirmed b) religion No scientist has ever en 
countered an electron and no believer has ever seen his 
God Both draw inferences from events m the world of 
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appearance, treating these events as signs of tire hidden 
power behind. 

But the sign as religion uses it is arbitrary, a sign by fiat, 
therefore illusion. There exists neither a dynamic nor a logi¬ 
cal connection between appearance and the reahty; the re¬ 
lation is purely allegorical, and any otlier parable (as tlie 
religious philosophers of antiquity, by acknowledging the 
parity and interchangeability of the cults, well realized) 
would have done as well. In the language of the theologian 
tliis would mean drat the creator is utterly independent of 
his creatmre, and any other of die infinite possible worlds he 
chose to create would express his will and purpose as apdy 
as this one. The world he has produced is a contingent 
world, a fabrication, a tale tiiat is told, not a growdi that 
develops-, and the teller is, like Mr. Whitehead’s “principle 
of concretion,” himself in no way involved in the events he 
tells of. 

For science, per contra, appearance is the appearance of 
reality. The connection between die two is bodi d)'namic 
and logical, so that die appearance is by nature at once an 
expression and a sign of die reality. Ordinary experience 
taken piecemeal or as a whole, in which die scientific en¬ 
terprise starts, is naturally also what it ends in. The case is 
different with religion. Religions ascribe dieir knowledge 
of the unseen world to some ineffable unique translumi- 
nation which is called mysticism when interpreted liber¬ 
ally, and revelation .when die interpretation is ordiodox. 
This tianslumination is not sharable, yet it is infalhble and 
overi-uling. The knowledge, the power, and die privilege 
which it brings cannot be transmitted as experience, but 
only as recollection and tradition. Their vahdity hence is 
a matter of faidi alone. It lies beyond proof, residing in 
audiority only. God die Fadier tells Jesus, Jesus tells Peter 
and the Apostles, and diey commit the deposit of faith to 
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religion and to shift the weight of the civil power toward 
seculansm 

This, naturally, aggravates the ecclesiastical claim No 
sect fads to heat at Uie door of the school, weehdajs and 
Sabbath, deploring the corruption and moral decay which, 
ecclesiastics declare, follow the withdrawal of "religious 
education ” Only because the sects ore many and iheir 
doctrines \aried and their jealousies burning is this educa¬ 
tion not a part of the national cumeiilum Altlioiigli only 
the Catliolics present the claim as insuperable, its logic is 
idenbcal for aU the sects It suU finds its due conclusion in 
the CalhoUc pretension that the right to teach belongs es- 
clusively to the Church, that nothing can be taught con¬ 
trary to the established faith, and that schools for the 
children of the faithful must receive the sanction of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority (on occasion sacraments base been re* 
fused to parents whose children attend schools uncertified 
by such authonty) "As a mandate to teach," asserts the 
current Pope m his recent encjcbcal on education, "Chnst 
conferred infalLbdity in educatne work on his chonh" 
And the test follows 

Howes er this assertion may satisfy tine believers, unbe- 
hevers, who are now %ery numerous and powerful, require 
reasons, and to them it is declared that the young souls 
must be strengthened against the temptations of sm and 
error by which they are beset from birth and that m- 
doctnnabon in the sole truth, of which the church is the 
sole guardian, and disciphne m right habits of obedience to 
the divinely constituted authority of the guardian are alone 
the strengtheners From this doctrine and discipline ensue 
virtue, character, and salvation What pnee alternatives, 
then? mat pnee tolerance? Don't tell j our children about 
tolerance, a clerical spokesman admonishes 1,200 mem¬ 
bers of - er of the CathbhcTeachers’ Association, but 
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inspire them witli enthusiasm for their church. . . . The 
Catliolics have the license of their numbers and of the age 
and the power of their ecclesiastical establishment. Other 
cults would say as much for themselves if tlrey dared. 

Wliatever the heavenly outcome of excluding tlie young 
from the study and judgment of alternatives, religious 
or secular, its effect in the workaday world is to turn 
edueation into a spiritual sausage maehine which mac¬ 
erates and molds the endless variety of tire tilings that 
go into the hopper, into the identical shape, size, and ma¬ 
terial of the tilings tliat come out. It imposes a mental and 
moral conformity whose imiversal effect is to make of each 
new generation a means merely for the upkeep of die par¬ 
ticular ecclesiastical establishment. Men, it implies, were 
made for the Church, not the Church for men. By contrast, 
the influence of science upon education has been to gen¬ 
erate an attitude of respect for die original nature and de¬ 
veloping personality of die hirnian young, and to shift die 
educative proeess from die techniques of indoctrination 
and discipline to techniques of inquiry, experimentation, 
and discovery. Because of science, die consensus spreads 
that education must be a tool not to reproduce an ancient 
pattern but to help each crescent psyche to grow into its 
own appropriate maturity and freedom. 

VI 

That the pioneers into die religious unknown, the mod¬ 
ernists and others at the frontiers of rehgion, do not 
share the prevalent ecclesiastical attitude toward edu¬ 
cation does not mitigate die prevalence. Devout spirits 
who have more than once been shocked by the attitude 
have challenged it, witiiout in any way modifying its 
trends. Emerson had had his forerunners as he has been 
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liavmg his successors when he advised j oung candidates 
for the mmistiy to "cast conformity behind you and ac 
quaint men at first hand with the deity ” But the very na 
hire of a first hand acqtiamlance wth the deity precludes 
that it shall be an CTpenence even of few to say nothing 
of the multitudes Tlie millions are permitted no acquaint 
ance sviih the deity except at second hand a thousand times 
removed They confront it ne\er ui direct vision buteser 
through the mediating glass of tradition authonty pnest 
craft 

The unseen s'orld of the sciences on the contrary calls 
for no mediation no intercession Anyone who will tahe 
the trouble may reach it as directly as the specialist himself 
In fact no kind of acquamtance with scientific data direct 
or indirect may he held as valid unless it has been partici 
pated m by many men even the multitudes Where reh 
gion takes its ground on reselation science appeals to 
experience where rehgion imposes authority and txadi 
tion science invites free experimentation and testing 
where rehgions assert the primacy and eternity of their 
respectne revelations to the exclusion of all alternatives 
science acknowledges the genuineness and s'ahdity of the 
altemaUies the reality of change and keeps perfecting a 
technique for the progressne and fair testing of all altema 
111 es Religion m sum imposes a grammar of assent while 
science invites’' in a logic of doubt and mquiry 

The result Rehgion starting with a smgle 

universal 
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tion glorifying its single, inviolable universality and eter¬ 
nity makes for an ever greater particularity, variety, and 
multiplicity. The scientific theories, starting in multiplicity 
and variety of observation, tend toward an ever completer 
harmonization and generality, until they emerge in a uni¬ 
fied and universal system o\vning the free assent of all con¬ 
cerned in the initial differences. 

This consummation follows from the fact that science 
practices spiritual modesty and intellectual economy, 
minding ever its own business only. The answer which 
Laplace gave Napoleon points tlie contrast between it and 
rehgion. “Wliat place have you in tliis tlieory for God?” 
tire emperor asked after he had heard the great astronomer 
explain his nebular hypothesis of tire origin of heavenly 
bodies. “Sire,” tire legend reports Laplace as saying, “I have 
no need for that hypotlresis.” Rehgionists cannot cease to 
reprobate tlris reply. It discommodes even devout modern¬ 
ists to whom it is recalled. Yet it is a beatitude of scientific 
humility and probity. For Laplace was not concerned 
eidrer with proving or disproving the existence and power 
of God, He was concerned only to establish, by means of 
tire fewest and simplest elements possible, a working and 
fruitful account of the systems of the heavens. He had done 
so. Adding God would have added no workable efficacy, 
no measurable power, no law statable as a proportion be¬ 
tween quantities of substance. It would have been to 
multiply causes without occasion, to have violated the so 
profitable principles of simplicity and parsimoiry, to have 
confused tire tlreory witlrout making tire facts any more 
amenable to reason or tire wiU. Laplace did not exclude God 
from among tire possible hypotlreses; he only found that 
he could do better without this hypothesis, drat it was not 
needed. Had he needed it, he would have used it. Religion¬ 
ists, per contra, demand that dris hypothesis shall be used. 
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Sairsi 

tion arc merely the 1930 descendants o£ decrees 
about Copemicarusm 


WUhout rcm.ss.on, I say ofC 

ot die fact, nay, because of the fact, that the 
hgion against sconce has been a tag 
vL begmnmg, with cver-shift.ng fronts, ^>"'1 
V e?rs has proceeded .n the ta of a rear 5“'^ 
the role of the rehgious art as the oily 

other arts ot hte and the.r success has taM to P™‘ ^ 
nothing Its monopoly is at an end Tlie godless agr 
o?li.=ul,Bc fa'L'er of Amenca, 

Russia proves to be a more successful meftod of W1 6 
than the devout tarmmg of the Spaniards, Hindus, Al 
^nese, and others who "go rvith God" T 1>0 tabBc 
breeder outprospers the religious one. - an 

a far more adequate meeting of weather . 

pra> er, the art of medicine does so much belter for the 
Lid the well than exorcism and the intercession of sain s 
that even the Pope, when he is ill. adds the best ava 
physician to the help of God By and large, the men ana 
women of the lands where science has a free hand 
more healthilv, more conrforlably, are better sheltered, e , 
clothed and protected than the men and women ot tne 
lands where science does not prevail 
We sum up this eventually by saying that life has ^ 
come secularized But how, and why? Certainly not be 
cause the sciences have occupied themselves with fighting 
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religion. On tire contrary, even in religious settings, they 
are too busy with tlieir own affairs ever to bother with re¬ 
ligion. It is that needy and sorrowful men turn more and 
more from rehgion to science for assuagement of tlieir sor¬ 
rows and satisfaction of tlieir necessities. Rehgion has been 
shifting with an increasing momentum from tlie center of 
life to its periphery, from a monopoly of all its interests to a 
recessive claimant upon some of them. This situation is a 
historic event, a fact to be studied and understood, not a 
vice or mortal sin to be denounced and exorcised. It exists 
because of what, at heart, religion is and what, at heart, 
science is, and not because of a nonexistent assault of sci¬ 
ence upon religion. It argues no vhtue in science nor any 
turpitude in religion. Each serves, in its own characteristic 
fashion, die ends of human life. Maybe an ironist in the 
nature of diings leads the event so to fall out that wherever 
observation and understanding are possible, wherever the 
hving mind has play and room die best of religion is not 
quite so good as the best of science and the worst of science 
not quite so bad as the worst of religion. Whence it also 
falls out that religion is with all reverence permitted to 
recede into a natural desuetude. 

In certain fields, religion has quite given up its labors, 
diough not its pretensions. Such fields are physics, me¬ 
chanics, and chemistry, their derivatives and the arts based 
on them. 

Tn others, rehgion seeks a compromise. 

Such a field is biology, in which the devout champion die 
vitahstic hypodiesis or concede, as do Cathohcs, diat evo¬ 
lution accounts for bodies but has no meaning for im¬ 
mortal souls which are newly created widi each birth and 
grow only better or worse, but not different. 

Such a field is disease and deadi. Disease is a realm of 
poignant imcertainty and insecurity. Medical science, al- 
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though it has iinpro\cd health and prolonged life far 
bejond what our forebears could hope for, is still a long 
long wa) from a complete conquest of the pathogenic 
enemies of the human race There are diseases no doctor 
can heal, there are untimely dcallis no medicine can put 
oS Here, then, is a domam wlncli religions may forcefully 
dispute They enter a caveat against the power and func¬ 
tions of medical science tegardmg disease and death The) 
hold out to the sick, the dying, the mourners the promise 
of divme healing, of eternal life, of earthly consolation And 
how shall the suffenng hearts of men fad to he persuaded 
h) a promise so reassurmg? How shall such a promise not 
serve as a bulwark against tlic pangs and hazards of a be¬ 
deviled world? Of the power of this promise we have testi 
mon) in the recurrence of such culls with pretensions to 
healing as Chnstian Science To the power of this promise 
that piteous and sardonic scene whiA was enacted not so 
long ago in a Catholic gtave)ard in Malden, Massachusetts 
iswiiness There through long weeks, hy day and by night, 
in fair weather and foul gathered crowding multitudes of 
men, women and children sick with every manner of dis 
ease in then hands bearing gifts and votiv e candles, in their 
hearts starving to touch the grav e of an obscure priest dead 
a hundred ) ears because they Jiad heard tliat its touch 
gives healmg Tliose sick ones were not Catholics only, or 
unknown or lowly or poor They came from every faith, 
from every class, and every rank and station—Jews were 
among them and Mohammedans, Protestants of every 
sect, ofiicials and vvorkmgmen, nobodics and notorieties, 
criminals, policemen rich people with great presents, poor 
ones anxious because their gifts were so small Abo inBdeb 
came And so it is with every new shnne of healmg and 
every new healmg cult the fondly light leads on 
And so it is with the nullification of death, with rnimor 
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tality. Science can sometimes resuscitate: it is forever help¬ 
less to resurrect. ^^Tien deativ at last has happened, despite 
all the ardent stri\ing to prevent it, the event is acknowl¬ 
edged with due regret and reverence for the dead, and tlie 
labor of li\dng goes its way as must needs be. Science can 
hardly be said to concern itse¥ \^-ith immortaliU*. witli the 
denial of death. In tins occupation reh'gion remains alone, 
its monopoly unbroken, ^^lien reh'gion, at the graveside, 
affirms before the stark shape in die coffin, ‘There is no 
death,” and challenges science to contradict, science only 
replies, “Not proved.” For that assertion of religion’s cannot 
be tested by obsenab'on or anab-sis or e.yperiment through 
which proof comes, for science; and beyond this testing 
science has no obhgafa'on to regard it Hence the devout 
astronomer Millikan says fairly enough: “Concerning what 
ultimately becomes of the individual, it [evolution] - . . 
has added nothing and subtracted nothing.” Science simpl}' 
does not deny, when rehgion asserts, iimnortalit}*. Tlie 
churches continae without let or hindrance from science to 
bring the glad tidings that men are ahve when they are 
dead. 


IX 

Another domain over which religion claims sole |uris- 
diction is what is commonly known as morah't}’. In its 
broadest denotation, morality would embrace the entire 
panorama of human relations—the economic and political 
establishments, the family, the fine arts, war and 
everything. And frequently enough religionists endesvy- 
to direct the wraffi or the benevolence of b^avettly 
tmvard each and aH of these matters. (A 
® ort of this land was the solemn Mass intpa-y 
ope himself for the purpose of vlndicatiag rehp 
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the unputed aggression of the godless Russian republic 
This ritual whose fame was spread all over the world, 
made the high point in a mass enterprise, a crusade of 
prayer against the Russians, by all the Christian sects ) 

In the mam however, morality means to religionists the 
correct ritual of sct behavior, and their oracles on this sub¬ 
ject range from comment on the modesty or immodesty of 
womens clothing to scolding impatient young love, re- 
provmg divorce and denouncing birth control and other 
applications of mteJhgence to sex 
Birth control is the liveliest field in tlie domain of moral 
ity for here science has made observations and drxivn cop 
elusions and the religious eslabhsbment has drawn up its 
battalions Science commends birth control Its summary 
of advantages accruing from birth control to human We is 
clear and definitive All the modernist and some of the 
orthodox cults have come unwillingly, but all the more 
tellingly, to acknowledge its findmgs But the more trad! 
tional and fundamentalist religious establishments have 
opposed birth control from of old and the present law of 
the land obeys the ancient voice of the church Historians 
economists, biologists physicians are united on the advis 
abihty of teaching the theory and practice of contracep 
tion TTie consensus is general that many of the most tragic 
history, such issues as war versus peace 
individual nghts versus social power, freedom versus 
au onty, private property \ersus commonwealth, arise 
rom the push of populations compressed in temtones and 
vocations too small for their needs The population prob- 
tem IS aclmowledged to be the most fundamental problem 
0 lur civilization Hence the conclusion of tlie social sci 
control of die grosvth of population, that 
h control by scientific means, is essential to the peace 
an Well bemg of the masses of mankind It is common 
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knowledge that vinscientific birth control has been at all 
times openly or secretly but widely praeticed among aU 
classes and on all levels of societ)% from Australian primi¬ 
tives and Periclean Greeks to Spanish sophisticates and 
American Puritans, and that its consequences are intoler¬ 
able pain and suffering to women, lives of mutilation and 
disease, horrible death. In some counti-ies, such as ortho¬ 
dox Russia, abortion had been so prevalent that even the 
revolutionary Soviet government could not prevent the 
practice and had to content itself witlr regulation and sani¬ 
tary medical control, tlius preventing much suffering and 
tlie loss of many women’s lives. 

Yet tlie great religious establishments of at least the west¬ 
ern world are inexorably set against birth control. What¬ 
ever its tested advantages to mankind, it shall not be prac¬ 
ticed since it violates the revealed law of God. And with not 
insignificant irony, tire clergy who are loudest in damning 
birth control as an evil are the priests of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church. By die decision of die Council of Trent, still op¬ 
erative as ever, it is a doctrine of this church that virginity 
or celibacy is better, is more blessed, than marriage, and to 
be preferred; tiiose who deny it are accursed. It is a view 
general among the ortiiodox, deriving from St. Paul, that 
die pangs of childbirth are woman’s expiation of Eve’s sin 
in eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
From this the step is simple to die conclusion that using 
anaesthetics to ease the pangs of childbirth defeats God’s 
justice and is to be avoided. On whatever grounds, the pro¬ 
fessional religionists of the Catholic Church are vowed to 
keep themselves in die state of virginity or celibacy, which 
are the extreme means of birth control. Those who succeed 
in maintaining diis state are necessarily innocent of all 
knowledge of die realities of the sex function. Those who do 
not must acquire such knowledge illicitly by breaking their 
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VOWS and thus are compelled to practice birtli control to 
cover up their sin So great is the ecclesiastical anxiety o%er 
this subject that m communities where the craft has power 
it may not even be pubhdy discussed This is the situation 
in most of the communities of the United States 
The desuetude into which religion is passing it is clear 
still needs to go far to reach the innocuous But it is on the 
way andhnowsitisonthcway as the clamor of Us claims 
attests These become more insistent wth the gathering 
momentum and scope of its recession Naturally From the 
beginning possessor of political social and economic pnv 
dege how could rel gion fall to fight with all Us power to 
mamtam Us crumbling dignities and station? It demands— 
and receives—from the stale from the school from the 
whole cultural complex of the common life aid and com 
fort in the enforcement of its prescriptions and taboos— 
from Sabbath observance to contraception—and other 
favonng handicaps T1 ose who arc unable to esteem Us 
character or to belie\e in its diMnitics are reviled as some* 
how unfit for the fellowship of mankind In earlier days 
they were adjudged criminals worthy of death and so 
treated today since they are too numerous smee secular 
ization has gone too far the outcry against them is moral" 
Materialism degradation! religion proclaims agamst the 
spirit of science and the manifest benefactions of its works 
and ways And to the generations grown heedless of its 
warnings and prospectuses religion cries "Repent repentl 
How dare you go on hvmg without tliat without winch > ou 
cMnot live! You ow'e lelig on a debt greater than to any 
thmg else mm the world Pay or penshl” And the state the 
school and the economic establishment are pressed to 
coerce the generations into payment 
Manifestly this clamor this insistence on privilege and 
demand for more is not the sign of a power self assured 
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and unafraid. Modernists in religion know this well and 
are distressed by the contrast to the quiet self-possession 
with which science goes about its business. As the spiritual 
leader of the church among whose stone images Einstein 
is canonized, observed: 

Nobody solicitously is trying to save science for the simple 
reason that in its own sphere science is saving us. . . . Science 
is not yet an organization to be maintained or a final creed to be 
preserved; it is still in the creative vigor of individual venture¬ 
someness and exploitation. . . . Turn however to religion! . . . 
Multitudes of people are out with props tjydng to shore up 
rehgion . . . until the impression prevails that die major busi¬ 
ness of churchmen is to keep religion going. 


The multitudes bringing “props” bring them from every 
domain of human thought and action. But especially are 
tliey ardent to bring them from science itself. There is a 
new type of tlieologian who is all eloquence about the 
glories of scientific metliod in rehgion, tlie uses of experi¬ 
mentation and the hke, until one might think tliat rehgion 
had come to terms with science and become a laborer in 
its vineyard following its ways. But such is not the case. 
The “props” which are used to shore rehgion up, even when 
borrowed from science, are used wiUy-nilly with die pur¬ 
pose at die same time to break science down.^ 

Apparently, with the best intentions, rehgion cannot 
help waging a warfare against science. And its assaults at all 
times and under aU circumstances make the impression of 
being not only aggressive battle upon a nonresistent neigh¬ 
bor, but an unfair and an uncivilized battle. 

^ See, for example, two books regarded witli approval by pious modern¬ 
ists, Religious Experience and Scientific Method and The Wrestle of Reli¬ 
gion toith Truth, especially tlie latter. The author is Henry Nelson Wieman, 
a professor of theology in the University of Chicago. 
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X 

That religion should find itself Impelled to anger by the 
presence of science and commillmg acts of violence against 
it IS not difBcult to understand E\cn the religious establish 
ment, whates et it may chim to the contrary, has arisen m a 
otld which was not made for it, and in which it must strug 
gle and change if it desires to survive In the order of nature 
any alternative to religion Is a competitor of religion, and ex 
istence, on all its levels, enacts only one drama—tlie drama 
of the competitive life Competition rules in nature at least 
not less than m human affairs, though theology has mcvs'S 
suggesting the contrary If human affairs improv e upon na 
lure in this respect theydosobj exacerbation and iniquity 
They add something to nature which wxis not there before 
The struggle for surviv al is m nature a comedy, w civdtza* 
tion it IS a tragedy, made so through additions brought— 
unwittingly enough—by the spirit of man For wnlhin kinds 
and species the competitors are never directed toward 
each other, but toward the attainment of a common end. 
Differences between success and failure are due to differ 
ences m the performance of a function, they are not dif 
ferences m force or size but differences m perfection Trees 
m a wood growmg toward the air and the light, are not 
m the human sense strugghng with each other at all yet 
for each one that survives, many pensh That they pensh 
IS not the consequence of a hurt they have recen ed from 
the survivor it is the consequence of their mabihfy to keep 
pace with his growth toward the hght NVhen ammab See 
from ihe enemies which prey on them, those that are caught 
may he said to have been m competition with those that 
escape But the victims are sudi through no deed of then 
peers agamst them it is thcir own slowness which has made 
them victims, not the speed of the saved 
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Men observe tliis phenomenon in nature and revere its 
principle. There is in every language a term which ap¬ 
preciates it. In English the term is sportsmanship or fair 
plmj. Sometimes the doubtful tenn honor figures as an 
equivalent. That sportsmanship has come to signify more 
in the games of die race tlian in its business ^vrites its own 
commentary on life’s enterprises and on the compulsions 
tliey work upon the soul of man. ^Vllatever the race men 
run, sportsmanship assures tliat it shall truly be to tlie 
swift. It requires that men shall start without advantage, 
proceed without privilege, and win by superior sti-ength 
and sidll alone. It bans improper force in the strong against 
- the weak, cimning or fraud in die weak against the strong. 
It requires a glad acquiescence in the success by which 
excellence is signalized. It guarantees diat only excellence 
shall be so signalized. The runner may win only by his 
superiority in die art of running, not by dipping or crowd¬ 
ing or threatening his compedtors. The same relations 
are prescribed, if not established, in the practice of all of 
the peaceful positive arts of civilization, such as medicine, 
farming, building, needlework, carving, and so on and on. 
Sportsmanship or fair play requires diat the difference 
between failure and success, survival and extinction, shall 
be a difference in the completeness wherewitii the fimction 
in question is performed, a difference between incompe¬ 
tence and mastery. The physician who succeeds as physi¬ 
cian and not for other causes is die one who best heals die 
sick and keeps the healdiy in health. The cai'penter or 
plumber or painter, the butcher or baker or candlestick 
maker who would naturally prosper is he who does die 
same work better than his competitors. Plato was so 
impressed widi this observation that he saw in it the 
very essence of justice and wrote the Republic to cele¬ 
brate it. 
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XI 

For the method o! reli^on is not to excel the competitor 
by the better performance of an identical task. Tlie method 
of religion is by force or fraud to eliminate the competitor 
from the field endeavor and to keep it a monopol) Ebm 
mation is sometimes accomplished by silencing tlie com 
petitor, sometimes by imprisoning him, sometimes by 
dnving him out of the community of the saved (excom 
munication), sometimes by tortuimg and maiming him, 
finally by killing him Dunng the past century and a half 
the obviously harsh devices have fallen more and more 
into pubhc isfavor, the Inquisition no longer feels free 
to make use of the prison, the torture chamber, the cuta- 
da fi (of books as well as people) But the other methods 
still ohtam and the subsident ones have been replaced b) 
new forms less likely to sUr public disapprov al Especially 
important are the sly mvocalion of the motes cia defama 
tory whispenng campaigns and the bold or subtle uses of 
social, political, and economic pressure This stops at no 
persoQ and no function One recalls the 1912 assault on the 
heretical Wilham Howard Taft for being openly and boldl) 
a Umtanan thus not a Christian, and tlierc must be present 
in esetybody’s mmd the later attack on Mr Hoover, who 
could not make a most commonplace histoncal summary 
ol the consequences of the Protestant Refomiabon wtbout 
cing piiloned m the press as violating his oath of office by 
esmen for a sect eager not only to vindicate its 
claim^ prerogatives but ardent to prevent any gam or 
g oty horn accruing to its competitors and alternatives 
or the dassic instrumentalities for elraunatmg ffi® 
Mmpefitor, the idea is widespread in liberal cucles that 
toey have been abandoned This is however not so 
P has been shifted from one kmd to another and 
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occasions of their use are perhaps more carefully studied. 
The old techniques of the Inquisition have been replaeed 
by milder ones and perhaps altogether limited now to ex¬ 
amining and condemning questionable doctrine. But the 
Censorship is more ahve and of vender scope than ever, and 
the Index Expurgatorius is an indispensable adjunct to the 
upkeep of the ecclesiastical monopolies. In one way or an¬ 
other, all tire sects make use of both these devices. They 
are universal and endemic to the ecclesiastical process. If 
opinion regards them as belonging to the Cathohcs, it is 
only because the Catliolics used tlrem earlier and because 
this long usage has imparted to tlrem greater finish and pre- 
ciser ritual form. The Clrristian Scientists may work them 
witlr as tlrorough an efficiency if not as complete an ele¬ 
gance. The legislative and police power of the state likewise 
remains a general and important agency for eliminating 
competition. So, courts may invahdate men’s testimony be¬ 
cause tlrey are atlreists, and legislatures may pass laws com¬ 
pelling Sabbadr observance and revamp or enact laws 
against blasphemy, evolution, and birth control. Indeed 
any ecclesiastical taboo or prescription may commandeer 
the secular police power in behalf of its enforcement. Some¬ 
times, when these major devices are not available, briber}' 
is resorted to: the endeavor of the Jewish community of 
Amsterdam so to silence Spinoza is the classic instance; it 
failed, and they excommimicated him. 

And so die tale tells itself of die effort of religion to 
eliminate seience as a competitor in the field. The use of 
die devices I have just reviewed figures continuously, from 
die beginnings in the sufferings imposed upon Roger Bacon 
to the latest antievolution law. The well-known spirits sub¬ 
jected to suffering or martyrdom for tiieir scientific or dis¬ 
sident faith—Copernicus, Cecco d’Ascoli, Giordano Bruno, 
Galileo, Castellio, Servetus, Spinoza, Voltaire—are only a 
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Now in science justice as sportsmanship is even more 
conspicuous than m the sports Competition is the \ ery hfe 
of science e\et) thing is done to evohe and encourage it 
for mdeed competition and coUahoration are there one 
and the saine action Let a scientist in this field or that maJce 
a new observation propound a ne%v theory, work out a new 
experiment Does he keep it a secret? On the contrary, 
when the competition m his own mmd has been on s'hen 
he has tcsoh cd his own doubts and feels satisfied that he 
has done everything in his power to avoid error, he pro¬ 
claims his novelty to the world Does he then demand un 


questioning assent and smd apostles upon a mission to 
induce or impose this assent? Rather, he mvites doubt and 
inquiry he calls for alternatives, for further research to 
repeat the observ'ation to test out the theory to pcifonn 
e experiment agam and stiB again Soon a collectivecn 
eavor becomes manifest whose essence is that each partic¬ 
ipant seeks to do the same thing better than the others 
M en ea'nt of a type whidi involves mutual aid as an in 
re^l part of attaining competitive success Scientists not 
^ hinder they help their fellows even while 
nart« There are today in different 

snrhnti ^ "“lid a whole anny of men and w-omen ab- 
® phthisis The dis 

manlinti ^ be an honored benefactor of 

Andarpnhf * ''i l gam glory, perhaps wealth 

ness, moDoi^l^ ^ usually motives for exdusnc 

But mufii *^ccy and a pretension to certain^? 

~yUa4ng aad 

checking im / ‘«tmg each others theories and 
awnial£Sapeat2^u2 competitive atm 

«hich the b«t bumanitanan enterprise m 

niost skillful and competent wins 
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over liis fellows, and die victory neverdieless belongs to 
die defeated as well. 

Considered in terms of this mode of competition, so 
general and straight and open in nature, so rare and spe¬ 
cialized and distorted among human beings, it is doubtful 
whedier die men who work dirough religion have brought 
to mankind such a prospering of die enterprises of chiliza- 
tion, such an enlargement of die good life, as the men who 
work through sciences. The inventors of fire, die wheel, 
the lever, the steam engine, and die other devices of indus¬ 
trial civilization have accomplished more which is deserv¬ 
ing of the gi'ateful reverence of mankind than the inventors 
of die gods and the promulgators of religious ways of salva¬ 
tion. In terms of dieir consequences to die healdi, the com¬ 
fort, die security, and die joy of life, the labors of men hke 
Pasteur or Watt or Faraday or Edison or Ford have earned 
better at the hands of mankind than die labors of men like 
Jesus or Moses or Buddha or Mohammed. 

There exists, I think, diroughout die religious establish¬ 
ment a dim sense tiiat this is so and an uneasy fear of what 
it can lead to. Hence flows another motive for the warfare 
of religion against science, and for die fact diat it is a war¬ 
fare uncivilized and unfair. If it be true, as all the 
numbers and varieties of die churches unanimously de¬ 
clare, that religions are dedicated to the present attainment 
and the eternal possession of the ‘liighest good,” the ‘liigh- 
est social values,” “the enjoyment of God,” it is not difficult 
to understand how such an end might be considered to 
justify any means. The spirit imderlying the logic of tiie 
Society of Jesus is no peculiarity of diat society or of die 
Church upon which it spreads glory; diis spirit is sponta¬ 
neous to the ecclesiastical establishment in all of its protean 
forms. It is the spirit of an institution at bay. 
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liandful in the long procession that pisses through Andrew 
\Vhite s quo of tlic ss-arfate of religion against science and 
the number of tliose ssho ha\ c found IhcmscU cs under the 
odium fheologlcuni since this scholar’s time Is not small 
The record tells of lues threatened bodies tortured faml 
lies disgraecd fortunes confiscated, rcputitions tarnished, 
souls outlawed because of a saying of this or of that con 
trary to the doctrine or policy of a religious establishment 
It tells of waitings the rnost important—or the most umm 
portant—in the history of science, listed upon one ccclcsi 
astical index or another BooVs upon an index are forbidden 
booVs The faitliful may not read them And such reading 
as IS permitted Uic faitliful must he sanctioned by a censor, 
lest something compciitue with the dogmas of the cult 
come before Ihcir minds and its monopoly os cr tlicir be* 
hefs be challenged and invaded 
A modem instance points the moral if it docs not adorn 
me tale Some jears ago the Cardinal Archbishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of ^^assachusctl$ caused a slight stir in the 
public press by denouncing the theory of relativity and its 
author The rescrend gentleman assigned two reasons for 
warning his fioch agamst them The first w as that he could 
not understand relativity TIic second w as that he was sure 
tt made for atheism NW the Catholic Church glories in a 
rcve ation which embodies sc\cral impenetrable mysteries 
insists indeed that such my stones arc a sign of its di\ane 
mandate and that this inheres m the fact that such ev ents as 
the immaculate conception, the \irgm buth the resunec- 
on e descent into hell, the eucharut (wherein the sacra 
^ntal wafer and wane are transformed Into actual yet 
e emal flesh and blood of Chrnl) and that such substances 
e rinity are beyond sdl human comprehension— 
^ac es an dogmas to behesc in, not propositions to in 
uesfigate and reason about, as an ancient Fatlier of the 
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churcli declared: “Credo quia impossihile” This renders 
it sometliing paradoxical tiiat a prince of this Church— 
and an American one at that—should object to a theory 
because it is beyond his comprehension. Besides, relativity 
is not absolutely imintelligible; other men not cardinals 
do mderstand it; while the mysteries of the faitli are ex¬ 
cluded by prescription from all human understanding, lay 
no less tlran ecclesiastical. 

His Eminence’s first reason against relativity, one is led 
to suspect, served in fact as a rationalization for his second 
one: that relativity is an ex'planation which has no need of 
the hypothesis of God. To tire hieratic mind tlie truth or 
falsity of the tlieor)’’, its fertility or barrenness, is irrelevant. 
If it can dispense with God it is damned together with its 
maker. 

Set beside tliis elimination of relativity by religious ukase 
its handling by a scientific opponent. Professor Miller of 
the Case School of Applied Science, is a distinguished 
physicist, an expert in his field. He rejects relativity because 
he holds it to be based on mistaken observation. It is his 
view drat die Michelson-Morley experiment, on which die 
theory largely depends, failed to establish the absence of 
a drift in the ether; that consequently diere is no ground 
for rejecting the edier theory. He believes that physics 
has need of the ether hypothesis and diat diere really is 
an ether, but that the devices and mediods used to discern 
its influence were inadequate. Wliat, dien, was his course of 
action? Did he content himself with contradicting the 
record and, after the maimer of die prince of the universal 
Roman and Apostolic Church, denouncing a theory which 
dispenses with ether as it does with God? No. Not even 
charlatans among scientists could be as shameless as that, 
much less the masters of their fields. Mr. Miller, having ex¬ 
amined the record and considered the evidence, sets him- 
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self to repeat the basic experiment, to carry it out more 
completely, more excellently than ever before He refines 
his mstrumenls, seeVs to establish more harmonious con 
ditions, to improve techniques, and to taVe more delicate 
measurements he took every precaution he could compass 
against possible errors He has already laid some findmgs 
before his scientific peers Tlicy were apparently as dissatis 
fied with those as he w ith the Michelson Morley findmgs 
Did they denounce and excommunicate bun? No The 
doubt he roused was welcomed Professor Michelson him 
self turned to a new repetition of his famous experiment, 
with still more fas orable conditions still better mstrumenls 
and techniques 

However Intense and even passionate the disagreement 
between these men of science or any other, the actions 
which it animates cannot fail at last to bring about a con 
sensus, the richer, the more stable and certain for the dls 
agreements Disagreements between men of religion and 
men of science or for that matter, between men of one 
religion and men of anoUier, are precluded from such a 
consummation The Cmstems, the Millers, the Michelsons 
are interested m truth whatever its import Tliey follow 
the experimental event no matter where it leads The 
Piuses, the Inges the O Connells, the Camions, the Man 
mngs, the religionists of e\ ery cult and sect, to the very last 
modernizer, are gi\ en over without recall, each to his eccle 
siashcal establishment, and they know precisely what that 
IS and teaches Vested mterests of their bodies and minds 
beyond any withdrawal, the things of the churches shaU 
not fail tbe lehgionists declare Perforce they hesitate at 
no me^is withm then power to vindicate that solvency 
uch a« the warfare of religion agamst science is, it ap¬ 
pears to be intrmsic to the nature of the faiths that conduct 
It They coold not make peace of they dared For on the 
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whole and in the long run, religion is aware of its own in- 
- adequacies and fears their consequences. Hence it seems 
at least as fully busy about eliminating its competitors as 
minding its task. It seems to fear the judgment of tl^e 
hmnan spirit should that be able to choose between science 
and itself. Most rarely has it die candor and the courage, in 
the utterance of such a cburcliman as die Reverend Mr. 
Fosdick, to confess itself diat it may be shriven and begin 
anew. At dieir worst, religions continue in the tradition 
of die orthodoxies, with their engines of repression, perse¬ 
cution, and elimination. At their best, religions make a 
reserv^ation of some perspecdve of standards, ideals, or 
values. These, diey say, are taboo to every doubt, sacred 
from every inquiry. They are die new carriers of that 
unique and insuperable ineffability which is the especial 
attribution of religious revelations, and in diem now anew 
inhere eternally die ultimate distillations of every good that 
fate and chance may cast upon die shores of human life. 
These new “values” dien replace the elder ti-easnres of die 
faith, to be defended at all hazards and by every means, 
thereby moving the scene of die unfair war against science 
to a different level and anodier field; today it is humanism 
and die milder forms of the modernist heresy; yesterday 
it was infant damnation and human “perfectibility”; and 
who knows what the occasion will bring up tomorrow? 

XII 

And what else, m die circumstances, is left for religion 
to do? To fight without favorable handicaps, fairly, on 
equal terms with science, religion would need to relinquish 
its pretensions to possess an infallible revelation of the 
absolute and eternal, identical amid all change, good 
above all evils, die sure salvation at last of every man. It 
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would need to adopt the tentatueness, the experimental 
ism, and the relativism without which science could not 
be replacmg dogma witli hypothesis, commandment wlh 
invitation, authority wndi free co operation It would need 
to concern itself wth the perfection of function, not the 
enforcement of rules admittmg of no revision or alteration. 
It would need to concede that revision and alteration do 
take place, have taken place, and will go on taking place, 
of all its eternals and absolutes 


That there is an endeavor after such a consummation the 
trends m the most liberal churches show Did not John 
Morley say long ago that the next great task of science is 
to create a new lehgion for humanity ? And what else is 
the import of rehgious humanism? Do not some devotees 
yearn to make a religion of science itself? But when science 
becomes a religion it ceases perforce to be science It ac 
quues first the fi.\ity and dogmatism of rebgions, then their 
infallibility and meSablencss, and its virtue as the pursuit 
^ the knowledge which is power has departed from it A 
feed and dogmatic science is as ironic as a skeptical and 
fluid religion The first has abandoned discovery, the 
seemd has become powerless to guarantee salvation 
We are it would seem at an impasse 
But perhaps a way out is not required Perhaps we are 
strangers elsewhere and the impasse is our home Perhaps a 
cessation m the warfare of religion against science would be 
yet another stagnation m the soul of man Perhaps the ulti 
ma e stagnation Let us have Peace" is a prayer Era\ en in 
s one over the door of the mausoleum of a dead general 
Who led a victorious army m a civil war * If man w ere not, m 
job s w ords, bom unto trouble, what w ould he be bora to? If 
'varfare to man upon earth, whatever else 
_J[___c^be to him? Heligion and science are opposite 
* General Ctants on Riverside D^^e lo New York diy 
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poles of the same energies, like cold and heat or dark and 
hght. Where one is, tire other cannot be, so long as the ener¬ 
gies are actual, since botli present merely locations and de¬ 
grees of the'movement of our vital forces, since both serve 
but as stances of the total propulsion of our living selves. 
From the quietness and secmities of fixed and frozen faitli to' 
the quicknesses and inquiries of mobile, warm doubt and 
back again, up and down and round and round, om* spirits 
move, all tire days of our life. Religion is a frozen asset, pay¬ 
ing interest but incapable ever of being reinvested; science 
is cash forever in circulation, always paying out a new ad¬ 
venture. Rehgion is security, preoccupied with deatli; sci¬ 
ence is the hving hazard of tire struggle for life itself, the 
other pole to religion. Let a distance cease to separate 
these poles and tire two come together and be one, this 
movement ceases also, and life is done. Then unity indeed 
supervenes, eternity in trutlr ensues, and immortahty in 
fact acts in. But who cares? For tlien no longer does any un¬ 
resting mind remain to tliink up proofs for tlrese finales, nor 
any troubled heart survive that should desire tliem. Vidien 
they are, man is not, nor any world wliich he might know 
and love; when man is, tliey are not and cannot be. Since 
only tire dead are immortal, only that which has never be¬ 
come is eternal, only tire nonexistent is one and tire same. 
Against the sheer blank of tlris nothingness the thin red line 
of life thrusts on, manifold, changeful, varied, a warfare 
and a trouble, division in its works and ways, death at its 
heart. Of this creative thrust rehgion and science are as 
the magnetic poles, not to be joined togetlrer while it can 
carry on. 
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r l ANY language, the word freedom has a multitude of 
meanings These are, as often as not, mutually opposed 
and contradictory They elude every endeavor to fuse them 
mto a smgle, unvaiying, self consistent concept Soon or 
late one is led to conclude that consistency and invariancy 
are the contraries of freedom, that they so work as first to 
arrest and then to kill off the aert of choosing behveen al 
temaUses, the spontaneous spring and How of self 
differentiation wherein freedom is Joiosvn Indeed, the 
paradoxes of freedom extend so far that even compubions 
of Outer power may be welcomed as releases from inner re¬ 
straints The joung Nazi who boasted that his Fuhrer set 
him free was not lying when, m reply to the question, “Free 
from what?” he said “Free from Freedom " The dehbera 
tive tension of choosing tlie fiat of decision and the sense 
0 release the feeling of responsibility for the choice, that 
compenetrate the decision appear to make up the core of 
e\ery mans existence and constitute the mitiation and 
en*ng of his struggle to Ine At this core, he stands xvdly 
m y on IS own feet, naked alone, projecting the chart of 
Ills mm stark purpose mto the uirchaituble future al Ws 
taking the consequences wth his oxvn 
s eng ature it appears prondes relaxations from this 
state of our essential being of which the prototype is sleep 
‘ death and a mans spmt welcomes them 

f 3 burden But the mwardness of the 

burden is the man's life and his liberty 
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Nou', wlien lie was an infant, liis modier or his fatlior 
took much of the weight of the load from him; and in re¬ 
membrance, as a growl man he is apt to welcome the 
teacher or preacher or fiihrcr wlio promises to relieve him 
in the same way, announcing commandments that admit 
no alternatives, that he can obey without thinking and act 
on without choosing. Such commandments unburden him 
of die tension of choice and decision. They bring the sbnin 
of living close to the effortless automatism of sleep. For the 
time being the man enjoys what William James describes 
as a moral holiday. Having no dioices, he has no responsi¬ 
bilities and no stniggles. He surrenders all those to his 
fiihrer or his God and he feels free. 

Tliis is the liberty which the classical world most clearly 
understood and en\'isaged; it is die liberty of primitive so¬ 
cieties, rationalized in form and perfected in idea as Plato 
rationalized and perfected it, as the Stoies and the church 
fadiers interpreted it. Its substance is the feeling of relief 
that comes with rela.\ation of effort, the sense of ease and 
comfortable fluency of fitting into a preordained pattern 
of thought and action and doing willingly what must be 
done anyhow. It goes with the dissolution of some singu¬ 
larity of effort or resistance in oneself into conformity with 
institutional requirements. To the outsider it looks like sub¬ 
mission, obedience, self-enslavement. But to inner aware¬ 
ness it is an experience of self-liberation. "Thy ivill, not 
mine, be done,” because doing my will is so temble and 
exhausting an effort, is such a strain, such a misery to my 
being! Let God, then, suffer tliis freedom, let the Duce, let 
the Fiihrer! En la stta volunfade e nostra pace, and I choose 
never again to choose; I choose always thereafter to submit 
my will to his. Tlius, by freely choosing servitude, I free 
myself from the pang and the burden of free will, from the 
tragedy of choice! Like a free man voluntarily getting him- 
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self jailed, I gi\'e up freedom for security I gtv c up choice, 
variation and their risks for the assurance of repetition and 
conformity 

Now free societies frown upon this land of frecdcmi. 
They hold it to be illusory, and tlie choice of it a momentarv 
violation of one’s own nature In his essay On Liberty, 
John Stuart Mill points out that such a dioicc is a free act 
which puts an end to all suhsequent free acts, and therefore 
cannot be sanctioned by the law’s Institutional conformity 
can and often docs facilitate pcrsonil freedom, as Is at 
tested by the ditlcrcncc m this respect between the un 
married and married women in Mcdiletranean countnes 
In totalitarian societies, morcoscr, the conformil) goes 
With the release of an indefinite \’ancly of dri\es which a 
free man keeps m leash In a free society where he Is re 
sponsible for himself to himself, as w ell as to his neighbors 
As the Nail record shows this conformlt) enables him to 
lust to kill to spy to betray, to boast, wlhout nsk and 
wthcjut responsibility He is truly freed from freedom 

But if he no more needs to make choices, the stram of 
doing so falls the more heavily upon his masters, who must 
do the choosmgfor him And an elemental aspect of the rule 
of the masters is the creation and employment of complex 
instruments of coercion of the \cry indisiduals who base 
sought freedom by surrendering their minds and hearts to 
the proMdence of the magisterial will The record shows 
that the sunendei is ne\ er once for all, that it must be itself 
^tmually renew ed by a new act of choice, that variation 
from the crcdcrc, obcdire e comhatcre of the Fascist pre 
scriphon keeps occunmg spontaneously, that to shut out 
and cut off these s-anations the masters need the devices 
of mquisttion, index, excommunication and interdict, secret 
po ice mutual suspicion and denunciation, and all the 
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other instruments of economic, political, and ecclesiastical 
coercion that history tells of. 

Thus the reality of the spontaneities and variations and 
choices which totalitarianisms shut out is aflSrmed and 
vindicated by the activities of tliat which shuts them out; 
Freedom repressed in one direction expresses itself in an¬ 
other, and regularly outwits and wears away whatever 
would nullify it. This is why, in spite of all sophisticated 
discussions about rights, democratic societies are disposed 
to hold freedom to be, in the language of tlie Declaration 
of Independence, one of the “unahenable rights,” equally 
unalienable in all men however different each may be from 
the others. Thomas Jefferson, indeed, had written inherent 
and unalienable, but the Congress had rejected tlie word 
inherent. Inherent, nevertlieless, properly belongs vdth un¬ 
alienable. 


II 

These words, as Jefferson employed them, were intended 
to signify that liberty is a constitutive element of oiu being, 
that it belongs to human nature as the angles and sides of 
a triangle belong to the triangle. It is from tliis meaning 
that om conception of the task and organization of free 
society and its institutions derives. The liberty, together 
with the life, tlie pursuit of happiness, and tlie otlier un¬ 
alienable rights of indmduals are tlie starting points and 
the continuing goals of social organization. Associations of 
individuals such as the family, the state, tlie church, the 
school, the economic establishment, or tlie scientific enter¬ 
prise are but means and instruments “to secure these 
rights.” The powers of government tliey rightly hold are 
acquired, secondary, ahenable; not inherent, primary, and 
unalienable. They derive from “die consent of die gov- 
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emed” Their sanction is their \wtks and consequences, 
not their inward natures They may—according to their 
effect for the equal, inherent, and imahenable life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness of different people—^be sustain^, 
developed, altered, reorganized, or entirely withdrawn by 
those people, be they a man and a woman m a family, part¬ 
ners m a business, communicants m a church, citizens in 
a state, or associates m any other kind of organization 
Such is the ideal of free society impbed by the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence This is what the democracies of the 
\\orld endeavor, each m its way, to realize by means of 
their constitutions and to give force and form to, m their 
different cultural disciplines This is the ultimate intent of 
what has vaguely come to be known as “The Four Free¬ 
doms " It is to acknowledge, to believe m, and to fight for 
the right of a person to be llie roaster of the powers of hw 
own body and lus own spint, to be self possessing and self- 
possessed to count, in the comj^y of other men, as one 
and never as less than one It is to acknowledge, to believe 
ui, and to fight for the nght of lodividoals to their individ¬ 
uality, their nght to be different without penalty and widi- 
out pnvilege, especially without penalty It is, m sum, to 
insure to each man his independence of body and spint 
In the history of Ubeity this ideal has been the drive of 
the constant warfare against slavery, agamst one person s 
being at the disposition of another by law, agamst the sub¬ 
jection of wives and sisters and daughters who so long had 
no riglits that any father or husband or brother new re¬ 
spect, against property in human beings whether black or 
white, against second class status or outlawry of men or 
women because their religions were different, agamst im 
mobilizmg the bodies of men by imposing on them an 
unclnngeable status m society, or unmobihzmg the minds 
of men bj an unalterable belief m religion 
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III 

LogicaUy and practicaUy, the immobilization of body 
reduces to the immobihzation of mind. Psychologically 
historicaUy, the Four Freedoms, wherein tliese Nations 
are rejected in 1945 as the Declaration rejected them m 
1776, reduce to one. This one is freedom of tliought, of m- 
quiry; and tliis is worthless unless it goes with freedom of 
expression. Thought is impossible without expression, 
thought is expression- an unexpressed thought, hke an im- 
laid egg, comes to nothing. Given tliis freedom, tiien, ote 
freedoms follow. For free tliought is creative tliought It 
is thought of the artist, the thinker, the inventor, tlie entre¬ 
preneur, as they exercise their free initiative, t is oug 
which varies and multiplies, which spontaneously gener¬ 
ates that economy of abundance in ideas which is the in¬ 
dispensable preliminary to abundance in ’ 

during tlie so-caUed ages of faitli, differences of behef were 
harshly penalized; thought was kept bound. eas ® 
consequently scarce, and the economy of scarcity ^ ^ ® 
made an economy of scarcity in aU the arts: in ustna , m 
tellectual, and fine. It restricted production of tools goods, 
and services and penalized consumption. The e ec ^ 
tiation of free tliought came as new and different ideas 
about tlie prosperous management of human re a 
superhuman beings—gods, angels, devils, ® ^ ^ . 

dead—by means of the various ceremonials, ritaals, reii , 
sacred texts, and other instruments of negotiation wi ^ 
supernatural. From this came the ways an wor so 
Humanists. That witli which tliey enriched domam 
ideas set going an increasing abundance m ttie doina 
of things. Wlien thought, acting freely, extended its he 
from the works of man to the processes of nature, i S 

to birth the doctrines and disciplines of scientific method; 
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and these applied led to the jn\eiition and perfection of 
new machines to mcreased mastery over soil and sea 
plant life and animal life They transformed as they still 
transform ancient barrens of nature mto modem natural 
resources the dead residue of human fabrication mto the 
raw material of new production Evety\vhere they trans 
value waste into wealth everynvhere thev expand scarcity 
mto abundance Applied to the relations of men to men 
they lead to the realization of the pnmacy of freedom and 
to the conception of the democratic way of life with its 
affirmation that equal liberty is tbe natural right of the mid 
titudes of different men that it is not the limited divmely 
granted prerogative of a few similar by birth rank station 
and religion Thus the western world has moved and the 
remainder has followed after from freedom of thought and 
expression toward freedom of worship and freedom from 
want and from fear 

Freedom of Uiought and expression is not only the semi 
nal freedom the initiation the surge and sprmg to all the 
others it is also their discipline and their test Wliere it 
does not obtam alternatives cannot come to attention and 
if they do come to attention cannot be criticized tested or 
altered on their merits ^Vhere it does not obtain no ground 
can be rat onally sought and established for choosing be 
tween mcompatibles of beauty or use be they forms or 
faiths ends or means for they cannot be brought together 
on equal terms and compared on equal terms and only 
such comparisons lead to the knowledge which is power 
it IS prevented decision rcgarduig which idea to 
abandon and which to fi^t for is then a helpless gesture 
a low ivithout force a wuH without pow er Freedom of 
thought and expression is thus the first and the last msui 
ance of human individual ty against tlie tyrannies and m 
er las of state church busmess enterpnse mslitution of 
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learning, academy of art, or any other vested interest of 
tire cultural economy of mankind. 

IV 

What, now, is tliis freedom in any one man s thought? 
What are its stigmata? How does he know he has it? How 
can he communicate his knowledge to otliers? I am not sure 
that it can be commimicated at aU by means of words. 
Freedom, more than any other experience, is what William 
James used to call “knowledge of acquaintance,” that is, an 
immediate experience which cannot be transposed into the 
concepts of which words are primarily the incarnations. 
Words may converge toward the experience, point it like 
a pointer-dog, center on it, but neither express it nor com¬ 
municate it. ^Vhat they capture, if diey capture anything, 
is the dead fowl, not die living bird. They do not catch it 
in the act of life. 

Let the reader, if he will, make an experiment. Let him 
try to catch his own freedom in the act of reading. Wliat is 
his situation? Obviously his will, his purpose, is set upon an 
object, his attention has a center, and his center presum¬ 
ably consists of die idea these pages of words purport to 
convey to him. It is one item in an indefinite, wider, deeper 
stream of his consciousness. In this stream there flow to¬ 
gether and suffuse one another all sorts of impressions and 
expressions, actions and passions, stimulations and re¬ 
sponses. From the the world which surroimds his body 
there come to his eyes perceptions of his room and of all 
the objects it contains, dieir shapes, dieir colors, their re¬ 
lations to one anodier; there come to his ears the endless 
multiplicity and variety of sounds; to his nose come odors, 
scents, stenches, fragrances, bouquets, smells, and stiiiks; 
to his tongue and palate tastes, flavors, textures soft or 
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sharp, slinging or smoolh, harsh or gentle, from the entire 
world around him, but notably from people, from food, 
dnnl^ tobacco, talcum; and if he smokes while he reads 
there come the poignant consolations of the smokers 
fumes The rest of his body reacts to the texture, the hard* 
ness and softness of the diair he sits on, the table he sits 
by, the variations of warmth and cold in the surrounding 
air At the same tune these outer events set going inner 
changes They awnikcn associations. They arouse memories 
They mitiate shifts of his body's posture, alterations in the 
tempo of the circulation of his blood, his breathing, his dif¬ 
ferential organic tensions. And all these happenings to¬ 
gether concur into a single stream in which each remains 
distmct but not separate from the others, in which each is 
mside the others as the tones of a tune are inside each other. 
^Vhen the reader is aware of this compenetraUon and to* 
gethemess, when he is sensitive to each but exclusively 
conscious of none, hts state is aldn to reverie. His conscious¬ 
ness flows vvithout direction and none of its xvaves feels 
more important than any other. An undirected stream, it 
IS at the same time a matrix and spring of spontaneities. The 
muliitudmous events it consists of diversify, separately and 
together They compose concords and discords, mutual 
facilitations and obstnictions. When obstructions reach a 
certain intensity, a strength singular to the individuality 
of the reader, he passes from the state like reverie, into a 
slate ^ active thinldng His consciousness takes on direc* 
bon His mind assumes a gradient. One item, out of the 
multitudinous i-ariety, becomes the new object of its at¬ 
tention It minds that object Minding that object is not, 
ouever, a simple, smooA activity; it is a complex stren¬ 
uous stnjgg e in the half-dark. It consists in concurrently 
heightening attention to the object, and in brealdng 
through, shutting out, cutting off. and leaving behind the 
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unceasing solicitation of tlie alternatives and competitois 
whose impacts rain from all tire senses and all tire memo¬ 
ries. If tire eflPort is successful, a decision has occurred; tlie 
sense of labor, of strain and struggle and squeeze is fol¬ 
lowed by a feeling of effortless regard. The reader s mind 
takes in die pages of words as by an mitrammeled move¬ 
ment on an open road; the idea he pursues becomes ever 
more clear and distinct, die pursuit ever more relaxed and 
powerful, powerful and delightful; even if the material is 
famdiar, it feels new; it brings repristinadon and surprise; 
unprecedented droughts and images fill his ken—^until al¬ 
ternatives crowd again, and die struggle is repeated at a 
more complex level widi a diversified direction. 

Perhaps the poor words I have just set down may lead the 
reader to perceive reading as the experience of freedom it 
sometimes can be, or to realize the freedom in some odier 
activity of his own. In its naked d)Tiamic diis freedom 
seems regularly to be a choice between alternatives aheady 
given, or the evocation of new and unprecedented alterna¬ 
tives not to be anticipated or foretold. Sometimes both pro¬ 
cesses concur. Each—die one, die decision between options 
already given, the consenting to one, the dissenting from 
its competitor; the otiier, the bringing to birtii of some di¬ 
versification, singular, new, and ungiven—is creative. The 
tension of it is an irreducible immediate experience and dis¬ 
course about it falls into disputes and contradictions. Al¬ 
bert feinstein gave his own summary of it at a dinner in 
honor of Max Planck: “This daily striving,” he said, “is 
dictated by no principle or program, but arises from im¬ 
mediate personal need. The emotional condition which 
renders possible such achievements is like that of the reli¬ 
gious devotee or lover.” . . . The impulse to grapple prob¬ 
lems is like a “demoniac possession.” 
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V 

Traditionally, (he process |Ust sky lined is tegarded as 
the singuHnt) of genius which as Jac^jucs Loins David de¬ 
clared isthedut) ofUicarlwt’'Dutiflhelmcisindtcative 
the process is “inherent and unalienable" m all men In the 
artist howeier it stands out m the artist it is so conspicu 
ous that it has come to he regarded as the signature oI his 
\ ocation the smgulantj of his being the land of man he is 
his dut) as Da\id said James Joyce gi\e tlie ineluctable 
urge to be free an ultimate expression He wrote at the 
end of Ins Portrait 0 / the ArlW as o ^ oimg Man 
I wlJ not sene that m whtcli I no longer believe whether it 
call itseU my home my fatherland or my church and I will tiy 
to express mj self os freely as I can and as w holly as I can using 
for my defense the only arms I allow my self louse silence enW 
and cunning 

I do not feat to be alone or to be spumed for another or to 
leave wliatever I Ime to leave And 1 am not afraid to xoaVe a 
mistake e\en a great mistake a lifelong mistake and perhaps 
aslongasetem ty too 

And why this uttermost rcnimaalion and nsk and sup¬ 
pression? Because the Artist chose against all that he re 
jected “to discov er a way of life or art where his spirit could 
express itself in unfettered fredom " In his immolate per 
sonal impulsion he had come to a decision not "moraP but 
deeper more urgent than any "morar prescription could 
be to afBrm the singularity of Ins vision and to achieve its 
utterance regardless of what it might cost him All artists 
I think each m his kind and degree make such decisions 
decisions which demonstrate freedom And it is tills free¬ 
dom of the artist that is also the aboriginal freedom of the 
psyche of man which homes and fatherlands and churches 
and all the institutional and v ested interests of civilization 
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fear more tlian any other. It is because in the artist this free¬ 
dom is more potent, less checked and overlaid than in other 
men that institutional autliority is always attacking tire 
artist. 

We ask, then, why? Wlrat is tliere in the artist, considered 
as the vessel of freedom, to make him more dangerous*' for 
established interests tlian tire scientist or mventor or reli¬ 
gious prophet? Each is in his own characteristic way a ves¬ 
sel of freedom, and the estabhshments wherein tlreh singu¬ 
larity hves and moves and has its being owe their existence 
to an act of freedom, a variation from sometliing older, an 
initiation of something altogether new. This is tire estab- 
hshment’s dynamic at birtir, its center of power while it 
grows up, its enshrined idol wherr it has grown old. This is 
tire ancient mystery on which it bases its claim to autlrority. 
Thus, in religion it comes as revelation, challenging all 
existing beliefs, winning its way among tlrem not by privi¬ 
lege but on merit. In the course of time the prophet to 
whom the revelatiorr has been directly revealed dies. To 
his successors it is no longer tire direct original word of 
God. It is not something tlrat tlrey tlremselves hear, but 
something which they are told, and beheve, that anotlrer 
man has heard; a deposit of faitlr, no longer the revelation 
but tire tradition of the generations; and tlrey claim au¬ 
tlrority for it by virtue of an authorship far away and long 
ago. In science, again, the new insight, the fresh explana¬ 
tion, the unpredictable law, comes to the scientist as his 
images come to the artist; it acts upon his discipline as the 
initiation of a new orderiirg of his observations and instru¬ 
ments, the ground of a new system witlr new devices and 
methods. The same tiring holds for tire iirventor. The 
moment when he decides upon his unprecedented varia¬ 
tion, upon a machine or a metlrod, is the moment of free¬ 
dom, of originality^ initiation, innovation. The trials and 
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tests, the elaborations and development which then follow 
are analogous to reorganization in the sciences, to tradition 
in religion. They are derivative and consequential, not pri¬ 
mary The primary event is the decidmg perception, the 
initiating act of freedom. In this respert, then, artist, 
prophet, scientist, and in\’entor are brothers under the sldn 
All are equally artists 

Here, however, the resemblance stops. The productions 
of saints or prophets, of men of science and of inventors, to 
be authentic, arc subject to eilemal checTcs and confonna- 
tions Scientists, and to a lesser degree inventors, are more 
finders than maters, more discoverers than creators Artists 
are entirely creators A great astronomer liVe Ttolemy, a 
great chemist lite Willard Gibbs, a great mathematician 
like Albert Einstein is truly a man of genius, artistic orig- 
inahty cannot be denied him But what he achieves does 
not depend primarily on what he is in himself, on his au¬ 
thentic essence His ideas are intended to account for a 
world Independent of himself, at which he looks and upon 
which he reflects This world was there before he was and 
wall remain when he no longer is The material of which he 
treats is an ever-present material which, as best he can, he 
manipulates, breaking it up into little hits (tbis is called 
analysis) and putting the bits togctlier in divers ways {tius 
is called synthesis), all the time striving, searching, seeldng, 
not for something which is not there and never was there, 
but for something wluch he believes was always there and 
wiU ahvays he there; something which, should he fail to 
find it, another surely wTl Let us suppose that the Naris 
had done the worst they can in their assault upon the 
human raw Suppose that they had destroyed all the li- 

ranes and museums and labomtories of the entire world, 
suppose that they had extirpated the collective memory 
or mankind Suppose that they had wiped out the entfre 
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record of man’s insights into nature, of his power over na- 
tm:e. ^uppose that tliey had also reduced to dust and ashes 
the free personal expressions of tlie hmnan spirit in music, 
letters, and the graphic and plastic arts. Nevertheless, the 
subject matter of the sciences, which is the indestructible 
stuff of die natural world, would stiff be tliere, as available 
as it ever was: and physics, chemistry, astronomy, and the 
other sciences could stiff be re-created. Free drought, react¬ 
ing to the natural scene, could not fail sooner or later to 
elicit whatever the past has discerned and formulated about 
the scene, and much more beside. But what could it re¬ 
cover of the music and poetry and drama and painting and 
sculpture and architecture that had been destroyed? These 
are wholly the works of man, creatures of his singularity, 
not echoes or images of a nature other than himself. Once 
lost, \vith all remembrance gone, what chance is there that 
they may be restored? 

Or, for that matter, that die lost and forgotten images 
and vessels and instruments and literature of the churches 
be recovered? For religion, too, lacks the outward base of 
the sciences. Not only its ikons and idols, its vestments and 
symbols and rituals, but also the speculations of its dog¬ 
matic theologians, their ideas of die supernatural and their 
rationalizing elaborations of diose ideas, live closer to the 
arts than to die sciences. Once lost, a cultus is irrecover¬ 
able. Its springs are in the impulsion of men, not in the 
necessary connections of nature, and how it expresses diose 
impulsions is a contingency of fortune, not a determination 
of law. In each and eveiy cultus die differential is arbitrary, 
original, and singular, truly a revelation of grace, which 
once forgotten is lost and never likely to be repeated. Be¬ 
cause of this character of tiieir faiths, it has been the con¬ 
sistent practice of churches to guard their deposits of faith 
by demanding both exclusive authority over the education 
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which carries memory of Uie past from one generation to 
another, and power to shut out and cut off every vanation, 
e\ery novelty which might oppose a new authenticity to 
the old authority Thus once a divmit) has been revealed 
and his cultus established his dev otees become the enemies 
of all other originality and authorship Liberty is reduced 
simply to hhertos oherficnfioc While tlie bounds to the 
freedom of the scientist and the inventor is the process of 
nature, the check upon tlie freedom of the religionist is 
the arrest of process by the vested interests of human 
nature 

Neither of these circumstances so operate on tlie artist 
They sunound but neither bound nor check his freedom 
They may occasion or sustain or oppose his creativity, tmt 
they do not cause it A maker, but neither a finder nor dis 
coverer nor repeater the artist stands as unique, the cause 
of that which he makes His work cannot be unless he him 
self has been llis relationship to it has the inevalabihty of 
a mother s to the child she bears And his work is somehow 
his fiat as a child cannot be For illustration consider the 
works of Leonardo that uomo timvcrsaJc vvlio was at one 
and the same time a mathematician, a scientist and in 
ventor and an artist The many notebooks he has left have 
long been objects of precise and loving scrutiny Tliey re- 
\ eal him an anatomist who dissected at least tliuty corpses, 
a physiologist who studied and drew embryos at various 
stages of development, and who made the first accurate 
drawings of the interior organs He is said to have antici 
^ted Harvey s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
The notebooks reveal him also as a city planner a civil and 
samtaiy engineer an architect who constructed rehef maps 
0 Iialv and laid out an astronomical observatory a stu 

ent ° t c heavens who opposed astrology and a student of 
the earth who decried alchemy He devised and planned 
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cranes, borers, armored tanks, spinning machines, flying 
machines. Much of his finding in tlie field of science and in¬ 
vention had been banned. But all of it sooner or later was 
repeated by other men of science and invention, was done 
better, and advanced fartlier. His paintings, on the otlrer 
hand, remain unique. Their autlienticity is personal to him, 
is irrecoverable, and not reproducible by another. His 
Trattafo della pittura contains everything and communi¬ 
cates everytlhng but the quality which makes Leonardo’s 
work Leonardo’s. Had tlie Nazis destroyed Mom Lisa or 
The Last Supper, tliese pamtmgs would have been lost 
forever. They could not be repeated. For each, like a living 
child, is die xmique effect of a tmique cause. The child is 
bom once and never again. And so also are the creations 
of die artist. There is a sense in which each such creation 
is an original act, a direct perception, a decision whose 
authority is in itself and in nodiing else beside: ia a word, 
a liberty taken and an idea made free. Leonardo was fully 
aware of the indefeasible authenticity of such perceptions 
and decisions, and he was skeptical of ecclesiasticism, of 
its dogmas about nature and the supernatural, and of its 
techniques for manipulating the supernatural. “Whoever,” 
he wrote, “in discussion adduces authority, uses not his 
intellect but memory.” In a world not too hospitable to 
free thought, he found ways to vindicate this liberty of die 
artist: “Wlien besieged by ambitious tyrants, I find a means 
of defense wherewith to preser\'e the chief gift of nature, 
which is liberty.” The means, basically, was to exercise the 
creative imagination of the artist; to preserve liberty, tiiat 
is, keeping it alive and active at the source; by functioning 
as the unique cause of his singular effects. 

And is not the same thing true of all artists, whatever 
their arts? Could the compositions of Bach or Mozart or 
Beethoven or Debussy or Gershwin have existed if their 
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authors had not existed? Once the works do come into ex¬ 
istence virtuosos and amateurs can perform them agam and 
agam, cnbcs can talk about them, a theory and practice of 
music, a musicology or science of music which has them for 
their subject matter can follow But without them, repeti 
tion and discourse are as fantastic as a biography of an un 
bom man, which would be knowledge about nobody at aU 
If, however, the biography did not pretend to a subject 
matter, but came simply as a free act of an artist’s imagma 
tion, it would gi\e knowledge of acquamtance, it would 
become itself the subject matter for the critic, the scientist 
and the student It would be an authentic wurk of art, and 
its values would start in itself and return to itself It would 
become one more uihabitaot of the world of the arts which 
those that enter must encounter and respond to and there¬ 
fore leam 


VI 

Now all such works as Leonardo’s Trutfafo or Schon 
berg’s studies of harmony, or any of the records, that en 
deavor to communicate the Hou>, the What, and the Why 
of the arts, are supposed to function as aids to learning 
They operate as the middlemen between the past and the 
future, the facilitators of tradition the enablers of fcnowl 
edge and sVall Not so long ago wnters on art set this knowl 
edge and skill over against onginahtj, and opposed 
inspiration—^%vhich is free and not to be controlled—to art 
whidi IS workmanship and therefore all control Today, 
writers on art recognize that workmanship and control 
are also fields for mspnahon and that in contemporary 
painting for example, the momentous choices concern the 
tchat far less than the hoir, the art is all m the artistry The 
originality, the authentic mnovalion of the artists, eon 
slsts however, in the way diey vary from the past, not m 
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the way they repeat it. But how can Uiey be sure not to re¬ 
peat the past if they do not know tire past, if the past of dieir 
art is not alive in them as die past of tlieir growing bodies is 
ali\-e in tlieir bodies and being taken up into tlie future? 

The past of his art is the artist’s peculiar social and insti¬ 
tutional inlieritance. It is given in his tools, materials and 
mediums, in tlie creations of past masters and tire precepts 
of present teaehers. It is that wliich colleges and art schools 
and music schools are able to communicate and therefore 
that wliidi authority requires the artist shall repeat. State, 
school, business establishment, church, particularly 
churcli, say to the artist: "Be ye perfect even as your fathers 
before you were perfect. Say today what tliey said yester¬ 
day. Say it in tlie same way. Or if you must vary, we permit 
you, \vitliin reason, a certain liberty in how you say it, but 
never in what you say." Tins attitude of authority has had 
its influence upon tlie artist’s emphasis upon technique as 
against theme. Thus tlie drama of salvation and its agonists 
are an invariant subject matter of Christian art. In its pic¬ 
torial utterance it alters from tlie hierogl)^hhke statement 
of the B)^ntines to the human amplitudes of Leonardo, 
to the distortions of El Greco. The eye of churclily author¬ 
ity sees tlie what of each painter as the same dictate tliat it 
had been from tlie days of St. Basil. The secular eye, how¬ 
ever, sees die being and meaning of diat what as suffused 
and transformed by the hows; Leonardo, El Greco, the By¬ 
zantines do not say die same thing. Theme, material, and 
media serve as occasions and vehicles for die painter’s 
freedom, and die better he knows them, the greater the 
liberties he can take -with them. 

And so it is in all die arts. Tlieir practitioners may employ 
or reject the deliverances of the past, but only on the 
penalty of merely repeating them may tliey ignore them. 
Those deliverances are at once die field and discipline of 
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inspiration, the channel by whidi choices and new forms 
come to expression, the flesh that incarnates the idea which 
the imagination creates Without this dehserance original¬ 
ity IS but blind freedom, undirected spontaneity such as that 
of Epicurus’ atoms, or of the waves of the stream of con 
sciousness Tlie ancestral skills and knowledges of which 
the deliverance is the cany-over and compenetration pro¬ 
vide onginahty with its point of departure Had Stephen 
Colhns Foster not been as aware as he was of Mozart and 
Beethoven and Rossini and Schubert and Donizetti, he 
could not liav e been as American as he is Benny Goodman 
IS a clarinetist no less compelling than the crooner Frank 
Sinatra The jouth of the nation are his devotees He is 
one of tlie guys that gives and gives and evokes from all the 
tribes of Bobby sock and llep cal a corresponding!) 
greater outpouring so that they cut the nig to beat the 
band The other day the distinguished vutuoso lectured 
to the JuiUiard School of Music He told the students 
Every one needs a solid classical basis before they can 
embark on }a2z.” And to illustrate the dictum he made 
hearts swing by improvismg freely on Brahms 
There is a modem delusion, cultivated by the la^ and 
the arty, that originality is the prerogative of ignorance 
Nothing could be farther from the facts of record Igno 
ranee is the enemy of onginalitj fmovvledge is the field of 
freedom of choice, decision, new expression The larger 
the field, the richer the chances of originality, whether it 
comes to utterance by way of selections and rejections, 
combinations and mutations, or spontaneous vanations 
Knowledge is the mmd s economy of abundance Inspira¬ 
tion receives its occasion and opportunity, freedom its 
enhancement, according to the number and \ anety and pat¬ 
terns of the data amid vvhich it occurs It is this fact which 
renders museums, orchestras, scliools, galleries important 
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to tlie freedom of the ai'tist when he desires to cultivate his 
liberty, and dangerous when authority seeks to police and 
imprison it. It is this fact which brings folk art naturally 
near to the spontaneities of great artists. It is why sects 
and cults and schools which aim only to cultivate a partic¬ 
ular and exclusive expression and cut off and shut out 
alternatives usually turn out to be so barren. Insphation 
springs more readily from knowledge tlian from ignorance; 
knowledge is the food and drink of originahty in the arts 
as well as in tire sciences. 

But in the arts, the individual expression, the singularity 
of die artist’s utterance, is autonomous, self-referent, an 
absolute in the only sense diat die word can have practical 
bearing. The artist’s images and ideas are truly firsts, truly 
new beginnings, diat are bom into a world not made for 
diem, in which their survival is the issue of a stiiiggle 
wherein victory is not guaranteed in advance. As they first 
take shape in his fantasy, dieir very being is a tentative, a 
hint indefinitely articulate, a line here, a phrase there, a 
cadence elsewhere, given body in notation after notation, 
sketch after sketch, and woiked out first as a drawing, a 
painting, a blueprint, a score, or a poem, or a tallc. For diat 
matter this holds of scientific ideas and inventions, too. 
They also begin as free acts of die imagination. Should 
they never reach verification by expei iment and by incarna¬ 
tion in things and tools and human relations, they, too, 
would be countable as works of art. All such works gener¬ 
ate outer consequences. Their autonomy is tmly creative; 
they are in fact what the philosopher means by idees 
forces. They have the power to turn the minds and hearts 
of men in new directions, toward new interests, new forms, 
new meanings; sometimes they transvalue die manners 
and morals of a generation. 
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VII 

poets and pKilosopters have always been aware of the 
consequential power of the artist’s initiative, and some have 
glorified it and claimed for the artist a commensurate privi¬ 
lege, whereas others have feared and denounced it and 
have imdertahen either to tame his originality and harness 
it up, or have outlawed him from society altogether. This 
initiative is what Plato called inspiration as opposed to art 
As manifest through the poet, Plato held it to he an an¬ 
archic and disruptive agency which blasphemed the gods 
and corrupted youth He banished it from his ideal society 
An early nineleenth-centurv echo of his, the poet Thomas 
LQ\'e Peacock, descnbed the poetry of his time as resolv¬ 
able into "the rant of unregulated passion, the whining of 
exaggerated feeling, and the cant of factitious sentiment*; 
the poet was "a semi-barbarian in a civilized community " 
Per contra, his friend and patron, the poet Shelley, who 
wrote a Defence against Peacock's attack, declared fhe 
poet, and in him every artist in his kind and degree, to be 
the vehicle of a mighty power “of communicating and re¬ 
ceiving intense and impassioned conceptions respecting 
man and nature,* a power artists might fight even while 
they serve it "Poets are the hierophants of an unappre¬ 
hended inspiration, the mirrors of the gigantic shadow 
which futurity cases upon the present; . . . The influ¬ 
ence which IS moved not but moves Poets are the un¬ 
acknowledged legislators the world * A generation after 
Shelley s Defence v, as published, Walt \Vhitman descnbed 
the divine hteratus” as succeedmg the priest; “standing 
apart from all else . . sole and untouchable by any 

canons of authority or any rules derived from precedent, 
slate-safety, the acts of le^slatuies or even from what is 
called religion, modesty or art", causing with his new 
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ideas and new expressions “changes, growth, removal 
greater than tire longest and bloodiest wars or tlie most 
stupendous merely dynastic or commercial overturn.” And 
may it not be said that poets such as Voltaire or Rousseau, 
painters such as Jacques Louis Dawd, musicians such as 
Beethoven or Debussy or Wagner, to name only obvious 
instances, did in fact turn droughts in new directions, to¬ 
ward new images and conceptions, and gave new shapes to 
tilings? It is not merely that artists make wsible the invis¬ 
ible, bring absent objects to present preception; drat like 
Kipling, Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, Edgar Poe, they make 
images of a future which events turn into true prophecies; 
it is also that artists forefigure the shape of things to come 
because tire figures which dieir imagination shapes so 
work as to cause tiiem to come. 

The impact of the artist’s innovation on society, then, is 
that of a challenging and transforming power. It springs 
from his freedom and throughout tire ages testifies to tiris 
freedom. Not the least significant of its operations is the 
fact drat it tends to keep tire artist a free man in general 
society and serves to make societies of artists free societies; 
die fact that poet and painter and sculptor and musician, 
patronized as they may be, come throughout recorded his¬ 
tory to move in the circles of die kings and nobles and em¬ 
perors, tiieir betters, as the equals of tiiose betters. Alike 
in the palace, the salon, the coffee house, or the club, the 
invidious distinctions which shut men of odier occupations 
out, fall away where the artist is concerned. And in their 
own associations artists come together not on die basis of 
rank or station or faith or color or wealdi, but on the basis 
of personal competency and common interest. As Benny 
Goodman recentiy said, when asked how it happened tiiat 
he had both Negro and white musicians in his band; I m 
trying to play good music first of all. I’m not trying to solve 
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any problems No musician is any good to me unless he s a 
good musician \oa nwk wlh a man because lie’s a good 
man—lhats all Iloncsll), Im not a dogoodcr Im just 
a musician ” 

Wliat this one of Uic truly creative artists of our gen 
cration has said expresses the ethos authentic to art It is the 
ethos of freedom, whicli uncompromisingly detaclies tlio 
mtegrity of the author his sovereignty over his creation 
from the institutions of the cmhzation amid which he lives, 
moves and struggles to maintain his being as a free man 
In the economy of his community he is only n small busi 
nessman, an mdependent entrepreneur who, at Ins own 
risk, produces as he mw-ardlj must and markets his pro¬ 
ductions as he outwardly can Ills calling hence is subject 
to all the pressures and solicitations tliat the forces which 
define the market—church stale school business enter 
pnse pohtioal party, and other vested mlcrcsts of society— 
can brmg to bear upon it Tlicir end and their purpose ate 
that the artist shall abandon his proper ethos and conform 
to theirs Conservative and liWra! alike would rather have 
him speak for them than to them Tlicy feel his independ 
ence as a danger and a clialicngc Ultimately they fear his 
freedom and would prostitute or destroy it So they under 
take to belittle and condemn it Tliere was conservative 
Plato who considered the painter to be as inferior to the 
carpenter as the carpenter is to God, to whom Homer, that 
master and leader of trigcdy” was the fabricator of inu 
tations of imitations a corrupter of youth who stirs hut 
theu passions and makes them sympathetic to cvih Tliere 
was Diderot in many respects Plato s opposite, who saw art 
as only the vehicle of dvil and social philosophy Plato and 
Diderot are representntive spokesmen of the ptevadmg 

V lew of the arts that they should either be as servants and 

V oices of the state or should not be at all 
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Often, tlie etiios of tlie artist and tlie etlios of the com¬ 
munity flow together and are one. Then the artist does in 
fact express tire civil and social intent. But this at-oneness 
is neitlrer identity nor subjection, it is spontaneous partici¬ 
pation and voluntary agreement; the artist remains as in¬ 
dependent as he was before. The hopes and fears of tire 
community, its work and play, its rejections and aflBrma- 
tions, its spirit, its ruUng passion may be that pattern among 
multitudinous alteniatives of an artist’s environment which 
spontaneously touches off his imagination, so that he brings 
it to utterance in sjmibols and figures that his sect or his 
people or his age find right and take up to be tire vehicle 
of their spirit, the torch which their runners hand on, gen¬ 
eration to generation. Their schools, their public buildings, 
their museums then conserve, repeat, and transmit them; 
tliey figure in the ceremonials and sacraments of the com¬ 
mon life; tliey are displayed, invoked, or quoted in cele¬ 
brations of triumph and in times of danger, until they have 
lost tlieir relevancy and new symbols displace them. Thus 
the Greeks used Homer and die other poets; thus the 
Judeo-Christian cultists used the psalmists and the proph¬ 
ets, and so on. 

Sometimes no new symbols are created, but old sym¬ 
bols are revived, modified, and put to new uses, as was the 
case during the generation before the French Revolution. 
From that generation the humanities, which had gone dead 
in tlie schools, received new life by being employed as the 
vehicles and symbols of the idea of liberty; tlie works of 
Livy, Sallust, Plutarch, and Tacitus were made the car¬ 
riers of the ethos of the French democrats. The heroes and 
martyrs of repubhcan Rome became the painters’ and 
sculptors’ symbols of Frenchmens self-dedication to lib¬ 
erty. The ethos of David’s Oath of the Horatii, for example, 
was not contained in the images it presented but in the 
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ideals they represented Hus observation rcceis es an ironi 
cal re-enforcement from the fact that not so very long ago 
L Action frangaise 1(1% ocatcd a revival of I-aUn studies for 
Vichy Frencli youth as a mcai^ of recovcrmg the Roman 
disposibon toivard hierarchy and privilege 
Sometimes an artist s expression of his comrounil/s feel 
mg or spirit remains more personal to bun than \ ocal of Ws 
community Vision of Uie latter s cnsis and need, it acbiev es 
a momentary harmony with its awareness or perhaps none 
at all Such seems to have been the case with the harsh 
disturbmg panels m which Thomas Benton responded 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, to tlic Japaniri horrors The 
ethos of Ir\mg Berlins song “My British Buddy" had a 
longer duration It %vas first simg m London m November 
1W3 a lync interpolated m the booh of Thu the Amif 
Ilwassungatatimewbentheimtatjoiis the tensions and 
strains foUowmg the location of milhons of Amencan 
soldiers among the British Iiad reached a certain clunax- 
The resulting sentiment alike among the Bnlish and 
among the ^encans was confused but explosive Of this 
sentiment Bcrhn s “lyric" became at oa(?e the s)Tnbol the 
expression and the catharsis 


1 amved m London 
fust the other day 
Speaking to a soldier 
From the 

He told me of the Army life be 
led 

And speaking of the Bntish 
boys be said 

Were as different as can be 
He thinks he s winmng the war 
And I think it s me 
But we re on there pitching 
And on one thing we agree 


\Vben the job is done 
And the w ar is won 
Well be clawing hands across 
the sea 

My Bntish buddy 
We re as different as can be 
I ilke my coffee and rolls 
And he likes his tea 
But we re in there pitching 
Till w e get to Germany 
When we ve beked the Hun 
And the Japs are done 
We’ll be clasping hands atxoss 
the sea 
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These verses may not be tlie best of poetry, but their so¬ 
cial relevance was instant, spontaneous, and complete. 
They cr)^stallized an emotion, purged, and relieved it. For 
a while everj'body in England was singing them. 

Now what an artist responds to and how he responds is 
not in the power of society. Ethos happens; it can be neither 
bought nor commanded. As die barren records of so many 
official painters and sculptors and poets lamnate demon¬ 
strate, the best an institution can do is provide conditions 
favorable to its happening. To continue with modem in¬ 
stances, this is what General Somervell, head of tlie serv¬ 
ice of supply of the American War Deparment, had tried 
to do. As director of the Works Progress Administration 
of New York during tlie great depression, he had learned 
that while artists must live if they are to practice their art, 
that which they produce and how diey produce it is not to 
be conformed to the conditions of tlieir earning a living. He 
saw the value, for the morale of die armed forces and the 
ethos of the nation at war, of a pictorial record of die life 
of battle on sea and land. With Ae War Department’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Art to counsel him, he arranged to 
send painters and odiers to the various theatres of war. 
Owing to Representative Starnes of Alabama, the hundred 
thousand dollars allocated to this undertaking was cut 
from the war budget. That General Somervell’s social wis¬ 
dom was not entirely nullified is due to a commercial firm 
which, for its own purposes, of course, as well as for the 
sake of the national morale and die national culture, took 
over the project. The Navy has been able to do what Con¬ 
gress refused the Army. If the productions which are die 
fruit of both appear so far not to have caught die pubKc 
imagination, they do communicate the audientic expres¬ 
sions of the personal decisions of different American artists 
regarding the quality, the character, and the meaning of 
that which they have been asked to tell about; they do 
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present the signature of the each pamlet's smgulant) 
Should the public to which their worts arc addressed taVe 
one of them to heart, see it as the figure of its own \TSton, 
and hear it as the soice of its own passion, should the 
people orchestrate this creation to the older 8)101)015 of 
their common spirit, the) will base given it the ethos it ts 
naturall) without Ahva)s ethos accrues to a work of art 
when the smgularity it ogresses is spontaneous!) trans¬ 
figured into a s)inbol of common mcanmgs and emotions 
The work’s conformity then is a free happening, not a re¬ 
quired fittmg, and its ethos becomes a significance likely 
to last 


VUI 

That this Identification of private expression with public 
meanings w'hich we call ethos must be spontaneous and 
uncocrced is just as true for authontarian as for free so¬ 
cieties Tlie endeav or to impose identity, to make conforma¬ 
tion coercive is, however, instilubonal and it seems as 
inveterate as art itself We call it censorship It consists m 
procrustean prescriptions of wrhat shall be expression and 
what shall not be expression, and often of how it shall be 
expressed and how it shall not be expressed It is dictator¬ 
ship over the content and methods of the arts, and ft is ef- 
fecUve dictatorship in the degree that the censors have 
power to control the media of communication The inquisi¬ 
tors of an earlier age undertook to control also thinking it¬ 
self and the Japanese of today have the unique distinction 
of punishing men and women for thinking, wltliout uttenng, 
dangerous thoughts ” The meLnphysicd grounding and 
moral justification of censorship go back, of course, to Plato 
who. presuming that it is possible to attain certain and m- 
fallible knowledge of the nature of the best state and of the 
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best man, argued tliat poetry—^and by implication, all the 
arts—^must conform to tliese perfections and communicate 
only them, and that tlierefore it was tire duty of authority 
to police tire arts. What in Plato was philosophical specula¬ 
tion became in the hierarchs of the Roman Catliolic estab¬ 
lishment, theological dogma; tire certain and infallible 
knowledge which to Plato was only possible became to 
tlrem actual as Revelation, tire deposit of faith entrusted by 
God into tlrerr keeping. The canon law actually prescribes 
the policing of tire arts which the Platonic dialogues such 
as the Repiihlic and the Laws only justify. Since, in the 
clerical eye, art is to the church as the humanity of Jesus 
is to his divinity, it is the duty of tire clergy to see that artists 
conform to the laws of the church. Orre of tlrese requires 
bishops to safeguard traditional forms. Another forbids the 
approval of images contr'ary to custom. A tlrird requires 
that robes, furnitoe, and other articles of churclrly use 
must coirform to liturgical description, ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion, and the law of religious art. In 1932, when tire new 
Pinakothek was dedicated at tire Vatican, the Pope dren 
ruling, Pius XI, took occasion to define the Church’s stand 
on whatever differs from the auflrorized requirements. The 
effect was to cut off and shut out the different. Art being 
a means of salvation, notlring tlrat might distract tire faith¬ 
ful from this goal could be permitted—the primitive, the 
grotesque, tire caricaturelike are ruled out. So also is the 
modern mode iir ai'chitecture. Art in tire church must keep 
to tire venerable traditiorr and develop it. Its artists must 
adhere to formae a traditiom receptae. Their freedom, in 
sum, cair be only liberfas obedientiae. 

Churchnren themselves have deplored dre consequences 
of ecclesiastical prescription to art in dre chruch. Not only, 
as Father Couturier regrets, have drey caused dre church 
to reti'eat from living art into one hundred years of medioc- 
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nty, they have cost it sudi great Cathohc-bom artists as 
Picasso, and have caused the abandonment of the very 
great body of free religious painting—the canvases of 
Georges Rouault arc an instance—to a purely secular 
status The traditional ecclesiastical Platonism, moreover, 
has been repeated and intensified by the new racist or 
etatist or proletarian Platonism of the Nazis and the Com¬ 
munists What canon law forbids as modem and what Nan 
statute condemns as Kuhurholschctuisinus and communist 
ukase denounces as bourgeois decadence, are the same 
thing AU presume Unt ethos can be made to measure by 
the command of authority, instead of being created m free¬ 
dom 

In democratic societies censorship is environed by a 
great variety of checks and balances wluch may make it 
less direct, but not less arbitrary or less powerful In the 
United States one of the most ominous concentrations of 
such arbitrary pow er is in the hands of the postmaster gen¬ 
eral and through him of sucli influences as he is sensitive to 
A recent instance of its use is the strange post office tergi¬ 
versation witli the magazine Esquire and the surrealist 
journal Victo The influence of pressure groups, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and other, on the post office and other police agencies of 
government is notorious, and ranges from organized ag¬ 
gression against speedies, books, and plays, to organiz^ 
aggression against music The composer Igor Stravinsl^ 
was a recent victim of one such aggression He had pet- 
OTOcd at the Boston Symphony a brilliant arrangement he 
had himself composed of ^The Star-Spangled Banner" 
There is a Massachusetts statute which penalizes any tam 
penog With this anthem, no matter how much better it may 
be made, with imprisonment and fines Straiinsky, being a 
tamous composer, was only warned not to do it again 
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IX 

Now the power of censorship is ine\atably power over 
communication. The anxious Jews of Amsterdam who ex¬ 
communicated Spinoza first tried to silence tire great phi¬ 
losopher with a bribe. They were quite willing that he 
should drink what he chose as freely as he would; drey 
could only not risk that he should say what he thought for 
others to hear. Ideas become powers only as they are com¬ 
municated, not as they are expressed. No force on earth, 
not even dre late Nazi and the Japanese, can prevent men 
from thinking as they will. Every idea, every image, begins 
as soliloquy and passes over into communication. The in¬ 
tent of censorship is to prevent sohloquy fr-om becoming 
communication. Consequendy in relation to Ins com¬ 
munity, the artist is impotent unless his freedom of expres¬ 
sion is supported by and prolonged into freedom of com¬ 
munication. Free trade in ideas is as indispensable to free 
art as free art is to cultural abundance. And these can 
neither be nor grow without free enterprise in communica¬ 
tion. Here again, the safety lies in numbers. The greater 
the number and variety of independent newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, theatres, motion-picture producers, radio chains, art 
museums, orchestras, schools, and colleges, the more likely 
it is that, paraplrrasing Mr. Justice Holmes, the artist can 
enrich the culture of his people by putting the power of his 
expression to the test of the competition of die markets. 
The economy of die market has, however, become inimical 
to competition. Industrial society adds to die censorship of 
church and state die censorship of monopolists of instru¬ 
ments of communication. A certain cartelization of com- 
mimication is in process. The growdi of great newspaper 
and magazine chains, the great radio networks, the mo¬ 
tion-picture trusts, and die like, works unbiendly-vdse 
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toward free communication Tliat which is communicated 
through these mstniments Is solely that which those who 
rule them choose to have communicated If no artist has 
ahead) expressed it they command its expression from the 
stahles of writers and painters and musicians whom the) 
are able to beep on lure lo serve them and if the produc¬ 
tions of their servants do not fit their purposes the) rev isc 
the work until it docs or, having paid for it and owning it 
let It die unseen unheard The consequence is Tlwaj-s a 
threat and ever more frequenll) a complete cheeV to free 
communication with the result of Erst an inhibition and 
then an atrophy of artistic creation 

X 

TTie creative spirit and the free trade in ideas are inter 
dependent The fint without the second creates worVs 
without substance repetitive barren and trivial lAe those 
of the medieval schools and tlie isolated island peoples of 
the South Seas The second without the Erst comes to a 
quick end for people do not trade in the same ideas forms 
and goods and services but m different ones Novel^.van 
ety difference are the sine qua non of trade and the ground 
of abundance whether spiritual or material and freedom 
is the forts €t origo of noveli) vnnet), and difference If 
these are held by aulboritanans to be a threat to tlie se- 
curit) of their monopolies whether of things or thoughts 
they are by the same token the safeguards of the freedom 
of free societies Their symbol and concretion are for the 
re^ons we have reviewed the freedom of the artist The 
ethos of democracy needs a free art to express and to chan 
nel It and free art needs the guarantees and protections of 
free society President Boosevelt had said it in his address 
at the opening of the Museum of Modem Art m New \oA 
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The arts cannot thrive except where men are free to be them¬ 
selves and to be in eharge of the diseipline of their own energies 
and ardors. The conditions for democracy and for art are one 
and the same. What we call liberty in politics results in freedom 
in the arts. ... As in our democracy we enjoy the right to be¬ 
lieve in different religious creeds or in none, so can American 
artists e.xpress tlremselves with complete freedom from the 
strictures of dead artistic tradition or political ideology. While 
American artists have discovered a new obligation to the society 
in which they live, tliey have no compulsion to be limited in 
method or manner of e.xpression. 

Of course, this is an overoptimistic statement, a declara¬ 
tion of principle and policy rather than a summary of the 
record. Especially doubtful, in view of tliat record, is the 
proposition “tliat what we call liberty in politics results in 
freedom in tire arts.” If freedom is that which we have here 
taken it to be, and if its career in the struggle for its exist¬ 
ence is at all evidential, the truth is rather tire converse: 
the civil liberties of rnerr are initiated in the creative free¬ 
dom of the artist. The latter is prior because it is primal; it 
is not freedom in the arts which results from democracy, 
but democracy which results from freedom in the arts. 
Those who remember the making of the Second French 
Republic remember a notable instance of this sequence. 
But it is true that once democratic society is established, 
tlie relationship becomes reciprocal; free art inspiring free 
society and fi-ee society safeguarding tlie liberty of art. Art 
can stay free however only in the degree that society affords 
the artist the security of a living as well as the liberty of a 
life, only as it keeps communication accessible and free. To 
withliold these is to suppress the liberty of art, and to sup¬ 
press the liberty of art is like Herod’s slaughter of the inno¬ 
cents—an attempt to kill off the alteration of the ideas, 
ideals, and ways and works of men at the source. The 
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bberty of the aihst is the avatar of all the liberties of maa 
It subdues ali discipline It divcrsiflcs all doctrine It never 
returns the same sa\ e as it brings the different In the his 
tory of our culture where the artists Veep free no other sort 
or condition of man long remains bond 



Of Humanistic Sources 
of Democracy 


E ach of tlie tliree words in tlie theme assigned to 
me— humanistic, source, democracy —^is a word of 
many meanings. Each is extremely ambiguous. In usage, 
each is rendered specific and singular by the business and 
desire of the user. The critical term of &e three is source. 
^Vhat do we mean by source? A consensus of die diction¬ 
aries would give us spring, a locus of origination or spon¬ 
taneity. \Mien this meaning is transposed into a universe 
of discourse called philosophy or metaphysics or theology, 
source becomes an alternate for first cause. The empirical 
equivalent for a first cause, least open to challenge, is prob- 
ably the biologist’s gene. So far as our knowledge presendy 
goes, the gene is the one item in nature which consistendy 
repeats itself and on occasion, alters itself. It not only re¬ 
produces itself in identical form, but varies spontaneously 
and then reproduces the variant together ivith its variations 
in identical form. The gene as cause appears to be a self- 
reproducing identity capable'of change without self-liqui¬ 
dation. Although its alterings and mutations present them¬ 
selves as discontinuous, they come as accretions to its own 
continuity, as accretions, that is, to a persistent identifiable 
nature and existence. 
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1 

Now I shall laVe the term source, as applied to human 
tsm tomeanacauscrcsemblmgagcne I assume that what 
1 am to do in this talh Is to identify cither a continuing or 
recurrent cause called humanism m tlie generation and 
upVeep of an effect called democracy 

Inquiry into causes is toda) par excellence the enterprise 
of the scientist Identifying causes is lus \ocation eien 
when the field is theology The use of scientific method m 
theology and the treating of Uieology as a field for the sci 
cntific \ocation are I know, not csactly popular m certain 
cucles but they ha%e their fnends who are a growing 
company They ate a growing company because the 
method of science has prosed itself to be of all methods 
the most fruitful in that basic pliasc of the human enter 
prise which seeks to sort out and define those cs ents which 
insanably bring about certain other e\ imts which someone 
feels to be of groat moment for the life of man 

An undcrtaling beset wrjih hazards and doubts m all the 
sciences the designation of causes is particularly so in the 
social sciences whore the variables arc countless and the 
constants ate few if not altogether lacking and where a 
student may select any one or any group of the current 
components of an institution or an c\ent attribute to them 
causal efficacs and support Ins attribution with ratiOnahza 
tions and statistical tables whose mathematics are mfal 
hble This can be done even if the elected components are 
in fad not at all sources or agents it can be done wath the 
greatest of ease wherever the uses of things wluch are at 
once consequences and modifications of the natures of 
those things are treated as the origins the springs whence 
their natures have drawaj or draw their existence For ex 
nmple it is well known that many great and inQuential 
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democratic originals, such as Thomas Jefferson, made con¬ 
siderable use of certain classical writers whose productions 
are conventionally allocated to tire humanities. But 
whetlier tlrese humanities made a democrat of Jefferson 
and were causes of the beatitudes of democracy which we 
call the Declaration of Independence cannot be decided on 
the basis of use or purpose. It is no more hkely tliat Jeffer¬ 
son, having studied tire humanities, became a democrat, 
dian tliat Jefferson, being a democrat, chose from the 
humanities those utterances which would nourish and sus¬ 
tain his democratic works and ways. But the disposition to 
call an event which preceded anotlrer event the cause of 
that which follows is inveterate, and the temptation to do 
so is particularly strong in history and the other social sci¬ 
ences, so that it is not hard to call certain of tire humanities 
which figm-e in Jefferson’s spiritual history causes of his 
democracy post hoc propter hoc. I shall try not to be led 
into this temptation, eitlier witli respect to Jefferson or with 
respect to any of the diverse sequences of humanistic and 
democratic ideas. 

I shall also hope to by-pass a number of other tempta¬ 
tions. One of these consists in declaring different meanings 
to be one and tire same because tlrey are communicated by 
means of a single term, word, or sign. It is as if oil and vine¬ 
gar and water and wine and peroxide and quicksilver 
should be declared tire same because they are carried in 
identical bottles. The identity of the vehicle contaminates 
the diversity of the passengers and tlieir variety and multi¬ 
tude are masked by its unity. One of the most significant 
instances of such contamination of meanings by symbols 
which usage provide is of course the familiar word God. 
It is a word employed by Plato, by Cleanthes, by Plotinus, 
by St. Augustine, by St. Thomas, by Spinoza, by Jefferson, 
by Calvin, by Edward Scribner Ames, by Mordecai Kap- 
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Ian, by William James, by Stltmg Bull, by Adolph Hiller, 
and by countless other prj^ologists, metaphysicians, and 
theologians. However ddlcrenl the language of these men, 
the dictionaries mahe their w ords for God equal and inter¬ 
changeable, and translate each as the alternate of any. But 
how can the men’s meanings be made equal and inter¬ 
changeable without temble violence to the integrity of 
those separate meanings? Such violence can readily be 
done to the meanings of humanism and democracy when 
verbal illations mask fundamental divergences of Intention- 
Such identifications are produced, as a rule, whenever we 
are passionately concerned with the survival and domina¬ 
tion of one intention, regardless of the consequences to all 
others For example, such a passionate concern is attribut¬ 
able to many who insist on deriving the democratic idea 
from Thomas Aquinas As a matter of logic and history the 
derivation is, to say the least, highly debatable, as a postu¬ 
late of passion it isn’t debatable, nor is the passion debat¬ 
able AfBitnmg itself, it involves either the ignoring or the 
ov errtdmg of diat which is different from itself or the iden¬ 
tification of tlie different with itself. At its most hhely it 
confuses resemblance with sameness, analogy with iden¬ 
tity. 

This mode of mistakenly allnbuling causes is another 
one of the temptations into which the social scientist is all 
too often led His saences abound in analogical thinking, 
and a great deal of it is striking and some of it is fruitful. 
There Is no need to quarrel with it. But there is great rieed 
to be extremely caubous about emplo}’iag it as a method 
for brmging to light sources, causes, or agencies, be they 
enduring and supporting or iransitory and lapsing. Transi¬ 
tory and lapsmg causes occur m the social process at least 
as frequently as parents Parents beget and get children, 
and not even the most intransigent theologian would hesi- 
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tate to regard tliem as the sources or causes of at least tlie 
bodily being of their children. And so they are; they origi¬ 
nate, they give rise to, and with tlris tlieir parental efBcacy 
consummates itself. It consists in a single act, largely con¬ 
tingent. It does not and cannot persist. After it has occurred 
parents are only tire conditions and occasions of the being 
of tlieir child, not its enduring and sustaining causes. Once 
a clhld is born its existence and survival are independent 
of its parentage. Its parentage—as of Jewish children in 
anti-Semitic societies—may render its existence precarious 
and its survival doubtful, or—as in all Nazidom—contrib¬ 
ute causally to its tortme and destruction. Once some¬ 
thing has begun to exist, its survival and extinction are 
eitlier fimctions of its own strengtlis and weaknesses or of 
tlie strength and weakness of tlie enduring source of which 
it is an overflow and which sustains it. If its source is transi¬ 
tory and lapses, then, be it a man-child, an idea, a natural 
object, or a human production, it survives or perishes as it 
goes and stops, on its own. 

Beside these two meanings of the term source we must 
place another, wliich recurs frequently in certain types of 
scientific inquiry. This tliird meaning identifies source with 
premise or ground. When source is employed in this way, 
the connection between that which is spring and that which 
is flow is logical, not dynamic. Thus, if the relationship be¬ 
tween humanism and democracy is considered dynamic, 
democracy will be an effect of humanism, not a conclusion 
from humanism; humanism will be a necessary antecedent 
of democracy, but democracy will not be a necessary con¬ 
sequence of himaanism. If, on the other hand, the relation¬ 
ship between humanism and democracy be tlie relationship 
of a syllogistic ground or premise to a syllogistic conclusion, 
then humanism implies democracy and democracy is a 
, necessary inference from humanism. To tliose who think of 
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the tenn source in this way, democracy can exist only if and 
as humanism exists the histone passage from humanism 
to democracy is madental, is only an explication m time of 
an implication eternally present m the nature of human 
e\ents Many ivnters treat the relation between human 
ism and democracy as if it Mere of this character As I read 
the record the treatment is not an msight mto the nature 
of the facts but the operation of a desire to conform the 
facts to a certam mterest, it seems to me fundamentally 
debatable 


n 

So much then for the term source Let us now discuss 
the terms humanism, democraaj Their meanings, too, arc 
diverse and conflicting, and eadi is, especially m these 
times of ours, subjected to too much variation to make it 
possible to elicit, in die manner of a physicist or chemist 
or mathematician the quality of cause, agency, or ground 
m their relations to one another The most that I can 
honestly do is to choose one or more of these meanings, re¬ 
view their sequence their sumlanties, their divergences 
with a view to discovering what is cause and what is effect, 
and warn you that the choice cannot but express my own 
social passion and personal interest Other people make 
other selections as is their right But mine is the only one 
about which I can speak -wilh any degree of certainty, and 
over w hich I hold such authority as it is decent to hold 

Since the task is to discern the nature of the relation be 
tween humanism and democracy, it is proper to seek first 
a meaning for democrac) The term appears early Plato 
used it Aristotle used it Jefferson used it, and spokesmen 
of all sorts of interests and pretensions are using it today 
The multitude of meanings ate not reconcilable That 
which I choose for discussion is Jefferson’s His meaning 
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of democracy is miique. Its coming into existence as a 
fighting faith for all mankind can be variously dated, but 
I accept a conventional date arbitrarily just as one accepts 
an individual’s birthday arbitrarily; arbitrarily, because as 
is well known and well ignored, an individual is begotten 
and goes through a long and not unadventurous process of 
gestation and development before he is born. His birth is 
but a new turn, a happy or a ti^^agic tium as you will, in a 
biography already launched; and if you wanted to extra¬ 
polate backward, you could set tire birth of the individual 
at tire beginning of tlie universe. This way of doing is not 
uncommon among philosophers of all sects, from theists 
and ideahsts to dialectical materialists and logical positiv¬ 
ists. 

Now the conventional birthday of democracy was July 
4,1776. On tliat day a conception was made flesh in an act, 
and the course of human events took a new turn. A war for 
independence and freedom was justified and its goals were 
defined by the signing of the document known as the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, for die support of which die 
signers mutually pledged each other their lives, their for¬ 
tunes, and dieir sacred honor. Seven propositions of this 
Declaration compose the unique beatitudes of the demo¬ 
cratic faith of our times. Verse by verse, they read as fol¬ 
lows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident [Jefferson had written 
“sacred and undeniable,” but the plirase had been replaced with 
self-evident.] 

that all men are created equal, 

that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalien¬ 
able rights (Jefferson had written “inherent and unalienable,” 
but the Congress struck out "inherent and” and stuck in “cer¬ 
tain”), _ 

that among these are life, liberty' and die pursuit of happiness. 
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Tlmt lo secure ttese ngbts governments are inshtuted among 
men, 

denving their )ust powers from the consent of the governed, 

tliat whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying Its foundabon on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness 

Tins IS the all of the modem democratic faiUi and a man 
can leam it, as a certam gentile once wanted to Icam Juda 
ism, while standing on one leg When, however, w e come to 
the business of mterprcling and rmplementing the articles 
of this faith in the worts and \vays of the daily life, the 
case is different A great deal of confusion obtains One 
such confusion turns upon the meanings which different 
interpreters undertake to give lo the term "equal” m the 
proposition "that all men are created equal" To some It is 
nonsense, a glittermg generality Dung obviously in the face 
of all experience To others it expresses a metaphysical 
truth and is "self evident" alone as such, namely, that the 
manifest differences between men are but appearances, 
imsubstantial and imunporlant, that m truth and in reahly 
men are identical and not different, each and every one 
being the same svith each and every other and as inter¬ 
changeable as machine parts 

The first interpretation, wlien brough't to action, leads 
to a struggle to perpetuate the modes of human assoaation 
which the DecIaraUon (dtallenged and denied, it leads to 
asserting and preserving invidious distinctions, lo dividing 
the people as masters and servants on the basis of differ¬ 
ences m faith, race, sex, birfli, occupation, possessions, and 
culture, to penalizing the different for being different by 
shuttmg them mto the servant class and keeping them 
there 
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The second interpretation brought to action leads to a 
struggle to bring out tire hidden metaphysical equality or 
sameness, by demanding tlrat those different in faith, race, 
sex, birtli, occupation, possessions, and culture shall liqui¬ 
date their differences and conform their being to some type 
or standard defined by power and commanded witli author¬ 
ity. Many soi-distant “Americanization” movements have 
been enterprises of tliis kind, purporting to transform the 
different into die same. In the actualities of the daffy life 
dieir methods and results have not been distinguishable 
from those of the interests which treat the idea diat aU men 
are created equal as a glittering generality. Both merely 
penahzed the different for being different. Bodi made dif¬ 
ference a ground of die invidious distinctions essential to 
setting up and maintaining a citizenship of the second 
class. 

But it was precisely against diis invidiousness, diis pe¬ 
nalization of die different that die Declaration set the na¬ 
tion’s will. When it was framed, men and women 
everywhere in the world were being penalized for being 
what diey were. Women, being female and not male, had 
no rights that their male relatives needed to respect; Catho¬ 
lics penalized Protestants and Protestants penalized 
Catholics and each otiier—all but die Qualcers, who were 
penalized for being Quakers by all the other Christian 
denominations, while the Jews everywhere in the Christian 
world were penahzed for not being Clrristians. Negroes 
were penalized for their color, poor men for their poverty, 
and men who worked with their hands, and were tiius no 
gentlemen, for working with their hands. With the proposi¬ 
tion “that all men are created equal,” the Declaration nulh- 
fied aff. that. The men who wrote and signed the Declara¬ 
tion and the men and women who fought and suffered and 
died for it did not intend by tiiat proposition either to abol- 
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ish or to penalize differences Tlicy intended to Mndicate 
differences, to aclJio\\lcdge, and to defend their equal 
right to life, Iihcrt), and the pursuit of happiness They af¬ 
firmed tlie right to be different and the parity of the differ¬ 
ent as different They did not look to any hidden meta- 
ph)sical cqualit), they looked to the common, ever) day 
experience tlvat people v.ho arc different from cacli other 
can and do h\ e together with each other on the basis that 
cacli has an equal title to the rights of life, liberty, and pur¬ 
suit of happiness and that these rights arc inherent and un 
alienable m cacli 

The Declarants m ere neither ignorant of nor ignored the 
histone and present fact that much of such hvlng togetlier 
consists in mutual alienations of h/c and liberty and hap- 
pmess They knew that the family, the Geld, the workshop, 
the school, the pla} ground, tl»e liall of goioroment, the 
battlefield, all too often show themsehes separately and to¬ 
gether as 1 ery much like thejail and the gallows, techniques 
of such mutual alienations of these putative unahenable 
ri^ils But the Declarants nc\cr meant by ‘'unahenable” 
that men and women did not kill and maim and frustrate 
each other, fence each other in and fend each otlier off 
They meant "unahenable” to bo a synonym for ‘'uiheient,” 
for constitutive " They meant that the nature of any and 
eierj human being whaleserhiscolor, sex, race, faith, oc¬ 
cupation, or social status, is constituted by these rights as 
a triangle is constituted by three sides and three angles, 
thej meant that hfe, hbert), and the pursuit of happiness 
make up the substance of human nature, os the angles and 
sides of a triangle make up the being of tlie triangle, that 
hence, so long as a man is alise he will struggle to go on 
living to be free, and to seek happiness, that this, his char¬ 
acteristic mode of being may be attacked, may be muti¬ 
lated, may be destro5ed,but that be cannot behaie olher- 
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wise tlian so. Alienation of these imalienable rights, then, 
is like cutting off a limb or a head, an attack on the inward 
, human essence, not tlie withdrawal of something called a 
right that can be put on and put off like a garment or 
granted and witlrheld like a gift. 

If tliere is any humanism in tlie Declaration, it is en¬ 
folded in tliis, its affirmation tliat rights are inherent and 
unalienable, that tliey constitute tlie nature of men, each 
different from the others and each equal witli tlie otliers; 
tliat as such tliey are both tlie spring and tlie goal of human 
societies. The proposition, “to secure these rights govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men” retains today much of 
the revolutionary intent it had when it was announced. For 
tliose who hold tlie powers of government, often even in 
democracies, reveal an inveterate propensity to regard 
these powers as those of a master, not of a servant, and to 
treat government as an autonomous end and not a means 
to other ends. The rationalizations of this propensity are 
many, but the most ancient and respectable is tliat which 
names God as tlie source and sanction of any power, good 
or evil. Kings and popes and nobles and clergy rule over 
the common man by divine right; their autliority may not 
be challenged, nor their commandments disobeyed, be¬ 
cause tliey speak in God’s name and as his delegates on 
eartli. Wlien tlie Declaration was made, nearly all tlie polit¬ 
ical and ecclesiastical estabhshments of the world oper¬ 
ated on a general assumption that men were made for 
governments, not governments for men, that men owe them 
obedience and service by God’s will. 

Against this prevailing assumption tlie Declaration set 
its principle "to secure these rights governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men.” It declared tlie inherent and unalien¬ 
able rights of man to be the end, government only a means; 
it made tlie people the master, government tlie servant; it 
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made life, bberty and the pursuit of happiness the purpose, 
government an instrument to attain this purpose. 

Moreover, by setting the origin of the just powers of 
government in the consent of the governed, the Declara¬ 
tion rejected the claims of divine sanction for the powers 
of all monarchs whether secular or ecclesiastical as false 
claims contrary to the truths about human nature as the 
Dedaralion affirms these truths It implies that only just 
powers can hold the sanction of the consent of the gov¬ 
erned, and that powers not so sanctioned, whatever may 
be claimed for them, are unjust And all forms of govern¬ 
ment are, by implication, unjust when they become "de- 
strucliv e of these ends " Then the people hav e tlie right to 
treat them as they would treat any other agency or instru¬ 
ment which they have devised and used for the purposes 
of We, hbert), and happiness They may enlarge, contract, 
or reshape their tools so as to mahe them filter for the pur¬ 
poses they should serve They may invent new tools and 
tluovv the others aside There is no supernal authonty, no 
infallible doctrine and discipline by which to judge tlie 
works of state or church or economic establishment or any 
organization of interest you will Doctrmo and discipline 
are agencies which serve, not masters that rule, their only 
measure is how well they serve to secure the equal rights of 
different people to We, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness 


111 

Such m sum, is the meaning which I find democracy to 
draw from the propositions of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence As I read the record, it involves a definite break with 
tlie entire tradition of the western world, mcludmg much 
of what is usually regarded as humanism Before the m- 
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surgence of diis idea of democracy neitlier die ancients 
nor die moderns failed to penalize this or diat section of 
their owTi community and all the members of every odier 
community for being different. Let alone die fact that chat¬ 
tel slavery was universal and endemic, die Greeks drew 
invidious distincdons between diemselves and those whom 
they called barbarians; die Jews between diemselves and 
the Gentiles; the Romans between diemselves and their 
subject peoples, the Ghristians betvs'een themselves and 
die Jews, die heretics and die infidels. In each case the dif¬ 
ferent must not be equal but subordinate, second-rate, 
wordiy only of subject status and servile occupation. Ahke 
die pagan and the Judeo-Cliristian tradition ajffirmed some 
sort of supernatural sanction for dieir discriminations 
against other hmnan beings. John Calvin brought diis sanc¬ 
tion to die ultimate height of metaphysical audiority. He 
made a dogma of die proposition diat, as JeflFerson wrote in 
1822 to Benjamin Waterhouse, “God, from die beginning, 
elected certain individuals to be saved, and certain odiers 
to be damned; and diat no crimes of die former can damn 
them; no virtues of the latter save.” 

The attitude which this consummates is a component of 
die Greek view of life no less tiian of die Jewish, but the 
irony of history made it widi the Jews an automatic com¬ 
pensation for their frastrations as a people. It is to diem 
diat die tradition attributes, not wrongly, die pretension 
of being the chosen 'people. Similar pretensions were and 
are operative among all die peoples of the world, but their 
expressions have not received equal importance. The Hel¬ 
lenes were not less elect to Plato and Aristotle dian die 
Hebrews were to their prophets and rabbis, but the pagans 
did not erect this sentiment into a dogma of religion whence 
they might draw consolation and reassurance. The Jews did. 
Their God was God omnipotent and just, yet he was ca- 
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pable of playing favontes and choosing out of the infinite 
multitude of his creatures one group to be his particular 
people and he to be their particular God, without, how¬ 
ever, any fundamental detriment to other peoples, who 
were also declared to be God s creatures an d care If I un¬ 
derstand the prophetic and Judaist view correctly, it was 
more ps)chological tlian logical Tlie election of Israel did 
not mean the rejection of the otlier nations, it meant not 
that the nations uere rejected but only that Israel was pre 
ferred The Christian employment of this dogma of teas 
surance and consolation carries its logic to the limit 
Christian dogma changes the status of tlie Jews from that 
of the chosen people to that of the rejected people Accord 
ing to it, just and omnipotent God chooses only those 
liuman beings who believe on the Christ and rejects and 
condemns to eternal damnation those who do not believe 
on the Christ Call in modified this classical new by adding 
that our finite minds cannot know whom, m the Chnsl, in* 
fimte Cods omniscience and omnipotence has elected and 
Vihom rejected 

But whether we think of divine election after the man¬ 
ner of the Jews or after the manner of the Chtisbans, we 
see the dogma as exerctsmg a dommating mfiuence m 
Judeo Christian culture We see it as a means of making 
and supporting miidious distinctions between man and 
man, as a rule for penalizing the different because it is dif 
ferent In the climate of opinion where this dogma figures, 
equably is the synonjTn for sunJarity or identity, difference 
is condemned and rejected Although holders of this dogma 
have recently discoursed eloquently and at length ibout 
"the infinite lalue of the human personality,” they have 
not really meant any and every personality, wth all its 
differences on its head Theyhave really meant personality 
that agrees or that is persuaded or that is tortured into 
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agreeing, and is tluis become a member of God’s elect who 
alone can be infinitely valuable; the otherwise-minded per¬ 
sonality, being God’s reject, is punished for its difference 
by being only infinitely valueless and damned. 

But tliis is precisely what democracy negates. Democ¬ 
racy sanctions and encourages differences and confirms 
tlie equal right of each and all to life, liberty, and tlie pur¬ 
suit of happiness. It alone affirms, without any fear of chal¬ 
lenge or contradiction, “the infinite value of human per- 
sonahty.” The practical working of its concept of equality 
may be best illustrated from the attitudes, opinions, and 
conduct of Thomas Jefferson, foremost of the builders of 
democracy into the works and ways of tlie American peo¬ 
ple, I say foremost because Jefferson was not only the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and the creator 
of the Bill of Rights; he was the leader in the enactment of 
these ideals into law in his own state of Virginia, by secur¬ 
ing the abolition of entail and primogeniture, tlie disestab¬ 
lishment of churches, the promulgation of the world- 
famous bill for establishing religious freedom, and the bill 
for pubhc education. As ambassador to France, as Wash¬ 
ington’s Secretary of State, as Vice-President under John 
Adams, as President for two terms, and as guide, philoso¬ 
pher, and friend of his disciples James Madison and James 
Monroe, he labored for a longer period tlian any other sin¬ 
gle personality in power toward shaping the political, tlie 
religious, tlie economic, tlie educational, and the cultmral 
life of die United States at home and tlieir foreign relations 
abroad toward the ways of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. In the domain of religion, for example, he sought the 
definition by law that churches are voluntary societies to 
which no man is bound by nature. “No man,” he wrote in 
his “Notes on Virginia,” “has power to let anotlier prescribe 
his faith. Faith is not faitli without belief.” He held that no 
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chuicli can claim jurisdiction over an) other nor be forced 
to pay for the upkeep of any other, Aat memberslup in a 
church cannot be a condition prior to receiving civil rights 
or a basis of \Mthholdmg or withdrawing civil rights The 
value of a religion, he contended, is to be judged neither by 
the origins claimed for it nor the powers it pretended to, 
tlie value of areligion was to be judged by its consequences 
to the liberties and happiness of men Writing m 1803 to 
Dr Benjamm Rush, he called attention with approval to a 
vote of Ae Pennsylvania legislature rejecting a proposal to 
make behef m God a necessary qualification for pubhc 
office, “although there was not a single atheist among die 
\ oters ” Such a law would violate democracy by penalizing 
citizens for not sbarmg the behefs of Uie majonty He op¬ 
posed successfully a ministerial undertaking to get the 
phrase, "Jesus Christ, author of our holy religion,” inserted 
m the Virginia Statute of Rdigious Liberty—this, not be¬ 
cause he failed to appreciate Jesus, but because it avould 
violate the very idea of the Statute 
Jefferson’s appreciation of Jesus was singular and un¬ 
paralleled Us consequence is what is called the Jefferson 
Bible winch It would repay you and all Americans to study 
This Bible is a democrat’s re-crcation of “the life and morals 
of Jesus of Nazareth,’ and cannot be correctly understood 
except m tlie frame of reference of democracy Its author 
constructed it by taking together the Greek, Latin, French, 
and English versions of the gospels, and the gospels only 
He cut parallel passages from each, m order to compare 
them for agreements and differences, and he pasted diem 
accordingly in Ins notebook The result was a document 
which he called the pliilosophy of Jesus of Nazareth What 
emerges as important m lj« document is not what is re¬ 
garded as important in Chnsban dogma Jefferson lays no 
emphasis on the death and resurrection of Jesus, he lays i 
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all Ills emphasis on tlie social teachings of Jesus. And sig¬ 
nificantly, he brings these teachings together witlr certain 
of tlie teachings of Epicurus. Rejecting all but the words 
of Jesus that he believes to be autlrentic, he writes to John 
Adams, “I am a real Christian ... a disciple of the doc¬ 
trines of Jesus.” Elsewhere he speaks of liimself as an Epi¬ 
curean and sees only harmony in the real Christian and 
Epicurean faidis. His contemporaries, aU the clergy and tire 
Federalist laymen, denounced his views of Jesus as blas¬ 
phemous and atlieistic. But they were views alone consist¬ 
ent vfitlr die propositions of die Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, views which enabled him to contribute with equal 
generosity to the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of 
' Charlottesville, botii bitterly inimical to him, and to an 
enterprise for the purchase and free distribution of Bibles. 
They were views which, tiiough he held a low opinion of 
Judaism, enabled liim to write to Mordecai Noali: "Your 
sect by suffeiings has furnished a remarkable proof of die 
universal spirit of religious intolerance inherent in every 
sect, disclaimed by all when feeble, and practiced by aU 
when in power. Our laws have applied the only antidote to 
diis view, protecting our religious, as they do our civil 
rights, by putting aU on an equal footing. ... It is to be 
hoped diat individual dispositions will at lengdi mold 
themselves on the model of die law, and consider the model 
bases, on which all religions rest, as the rallying point which 
unites drem in a common interest.” 

This rallying point was to Jefferson the unalienable right 
to be different. To be different, dierefore to doubt, to in¬ 
quire, to study, and compare alternatives, a right no less 
unahenable to minorities than to majorities, also when a 
minority consists of one person onlyl Jefferson’s deepest 
commitment was to the “illimitable freedom of the human 
mind to explore and expose every subject susceptible of its 
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contemplationl” He had sworn, he once declared, “upon the 
altar of God, hostility to every form of tyranny over tlie 
mind of man ” Set this Jeffersonian conception of human 
relations beside that of an official of the city of Boston, com 
mentmg upon assaults made against Jews and Negroes in 
that sometime Athens of America Said the official 
“DemoCTacy means majority rule, and Jews and Negroes 
are m the minority ” The implication is that minorities ha\ e 
no rights that majorities ne^ respect A completer contra- 
\ention of the democratic idea and the Jeffersonian faith 
could hardly have been expressed by a pubbe official, nor 
an attitude more consistent wlb the tradition of privilege 
and authority 

The full, practical meaning of the democratic faith as a 
program of conduct is exemplified by nothmg so much as 
its repudiation of slavery Neither the classical world not 
the Judeo Chnstian ages of faith in fact rejected slaver) 
There were certain Stoic expressions against it, but no effi¬ 
cacious overt action TTiomas Aquinas, cunently a much 
cited authority in justification of democracy, was no more 
opposed to sla\ety than Aristotle or LuUier or Calvm, the 
enslavement of the different was a testimony to the right¬ 
ness and pow er of the elect True, the history of the pre- 
democratic world records many slave and serf uprisings— 
whether in Greece or Rome or Northern Europe or the 
Amencas—^uprisings in which the slaves fought for their 
own freedom, it does not record a smgle instance of free 
men fighting for the liberation of slaves This does not oc¬ 
cur until the democratic revolution Jefferson had written 
a denunciation of slavery into the Declaration of Independ 
ence that powerful mteresls m the Continental Congress 
erased, and the same interests succeeded m vvnting safe- 
^ards of property m human bemgs into the Constitution 
But there was not room m the same nation for both democ- 
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racy and slave^}^ From democracy’s first day free men 
waged a war against slavery by tongue and pen, by strata¬ 
gem and force. The war finally became a great civil war in 
whicli free men staked tlieir all to set slaves free, and, hav¬ 
ing done so, wi'ote tlieir victory into tlie fundamental law 
of die land, as one more step toward the conversion of the 
ideals of the Declaration of Independence into realities of 
the American way of life. 


IV 

Now, given this meaning for democracy, what has 
humanism contributed to it? Replies to this question will 
depend, obviously, on which of the many meanings of 
humanism one chooses to consider among the sources of 
democracy. Current discussion gives die conventional 
meaning a factidous potency. The conventional meaning is 
the academic meaning. It designates as humanism a con¬ 
cern widi the humanities and the humanities as the secular 
literature, and sometimes the graphic and plastic arts of die 
“pagan” Greeks and Romans. This literature is classical. It 
is written in ancient Greek and Latin.^ It bulks large among 

1 Jefferson himself had a humanistic education in tlris sense. His regard 
for th6 classics was such tliat he made them the core of the curriculum that 
he proposed for the students of his University of Virginia. In view of these 
facts, it is M'orth while putting into the record his opinion of the relation 
of the Greeks and Romans to democracy. I quote from two letters, one writ¬ 
ten in 1816 to I. H. Tiffany about the Greeks in the time of Aristotle; tlie 
other in 1819 to John Adams about Uie Romans: 

To Tiffany Jefferson wrote: 

"But so different was the style of society then and with those people, 
from what it is now widi us, that I think little edification can be obtained 
from their writings on the subject of government. They had just ideas of 
the value of personal liberty, liut none at all of tlie structure of govem- 
men best calculated to preserve it. They knew no medium between a de¬ 
mocracy . . . and an abandonment of themselves to an aristocracy or a 
tyranny independent of the people. It seems not to have occurred to tliem 
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lists of “hundred best booVs"wWch as anile do not include 
anything written m Hebrew The emphasis falls on its being 
secular Thcreb) it is opposed to the Grech and Latin re* 
ligious teats of our Judco-Chnslian cults Humanism began 
as a cultivation of those works o( pagan man m preference 
to works produced by nonpagan men as glosses upon the 
res elalions of Judeo-ChnsUan God It set those humanities 
against that divinity It made secular society the peer and 
better than the peer of churclily It exalted tins worldliness 
oser other worldhncss, preferring the discourse of human 
reason to ukase concerning superhuman salvation B) and 
large it was anticlciical, esen in the cliurch itself Very 
many of the early humanists were ordained priests or 

that Vihft* the eitUfnj «fuvel meet aod transact Uieir IwsioH* In pmem, 
they alone haie the right to choose the agents v>ho shall transact It, 
that to ihu way a tepubl can o* |io[>ular gmmmenl cl ihc second grade 
o£ parity may be eretdsed o\ er any eatent of country 

“The full wpenment cf go\«nwi>«it dctnocrabcal but TcprescnUliie. 
w as and stiU Is tesen ed for us The Introduction cf this new pnnciple 

of represcntatise demoaacy has rendered oselcss almost es erything wnltw 
before onthe structure of gosemment and In a great measure tebevesour 
regret, if the political vi-rltings of Ansiotfc or of any other ancical. la\e 
lost “ 

To Adams Jefferson wrote 

“And if Caesar had been as virtuous ns ho was dating aid sagacious 
what could he even in the plenitude of his usurped power I ave done to 
lead his fellow citizens Into good goivcttunent? I do not say to restore ft 
because they ncier had t, from ll e rape ll e Sabines to 0 e ravages of 
the Caesars But steeped in corruption vice and venal ty as the 
whole nation was wl at could even Ctcero Cato Brutus have done, 
had It been refened to ll cm to esUbbsh good government for the r coun 
try They had no Ideas of goverament themselves, but of their degenerate 
Senate nor the people of hberty but of the factious oppos l on of their 
Tebunes They had aftemards tbeii Tituses their Trajans and Antoni 
nuses w ho had the w U to snake them happy and ll e pow et to mould the r 
government into a good and pennaneut form But St would seem as if they 
could not sec their w ay elcaiVy to do it No gov eminent can continue good 
but under the control of the people and their people w ere so demoralized 
and depraved as to be incapable of esetets ng a wholesome control." 
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monks. They were secretaries, librarians, prelates, popes. 
Others were officials, merchants, courtiers, princes. Their 
miuds were first allured, tiren liberated by tire alternatives 
to tire authoritarian tradition which they encountered in 
the undogmatic thinking, varied contents, and perfect ex¬ 
pression of such witers as Cicero, as Tacitus, as Ovid or 
Pliny or Varro, as Quintilian, as Plato, as Aristotle, whom 
tliey had come to read at first hand at last. 

As for die most part, the clergy were the literati, die 
making of humanism was first a churchly event. Petrarch 
was a churchman, but like so many of his colleagues, he was 
a churchman in the same way as a physician is a physician 
who doesn’t need to practice medicine for a hving and 
spends his days painting pictures. The hberation and de¬ 
light which the humanities brought clerics like Petrarch in 
die course of time carried the classical writers into the 
fanes, and made of them diemes of disputation in die aca¬ 
demic halls. To be a grammarian was for a time as exciting 
a vocation as to be an admiral of the ocean sea. It was not 
long before the humanists’ eagerness regarding die human¬ 
ities reached out to the originals of divinity. They dared to 
read the Scriptures in Hebrew and in Greek. 

That which the humanists foimd in the Scriptures of die 
original tongues was not what authority had drawn from 
diem. An impulse which had first been simple curiosity de¬ 
veloped quicldy into free inquiry challenging autiiority. 
The perusal of the sources at first hand revealed difference 
and variation in the sources diemselves. The discovery of 
difference and variation led automatically to comparison, 
and then to die exaltation of die free movements of reason 
over the conformities of faidi. These free movements 
created in the course of time what is today knovm as higher 
criticism. Its teclmique consisted in the direct observation, 
the watcliful analysis, die careful comparisons and reorder- 
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ings, the continuous over all scrulm) which pertain to the 
methods of science 

The classical instance of a humanist according to this 
meaning of humanism is, of course, Erasmus Ilis In Praise 
of Folhj IS a judgment upon all users of authont) of his 
da)—the soldiers, the priests, the philosophers, the rheton* 
Clans, the pedants, the landlords IIis sense of the humani¬ 
ties mahes him one of the great ironists of divnnity, whose 
popes he regards as t)T’»nts of the City of the World rather 
than scrv ants of the Cit) of Cod whose friars sell salvation 
in the market place, whose scliolastics find the choice be¬ 
tween killing a thousand men and mending a beggar’s shoe 
on Sunday a vital option and wlio are so learned that the 
apostles couldn t understand lliem, as they argue of how 
one body occupies two places, heaven and the cross, the 
right hand of God the Father and the consecrated wafer, 
and as thej expound that Mary escaped Adam’s sin Eras¬ 
mus not only read the New Testament m Greek, he under 
took to translate it for the uses of the common people To 
make his translation which, in 1510, he dedicated to Leo X, 
the most accurate m his power, he collated Uie best avall- 
ahle manuscripts, companng them verse for verse and 
chapter for chapter, recognizing inconsistencies, seeking 
the true version instead of the authorized one Willy mlly 
he found himself nising questions concerning the Epistle 
to the Hebrew’s the Epistle of James, the Book of Revela 
tion, the second and sutb chapters of John, llie second of 
Peter, and so on His concKm was, like Jefferson’s, the phi 
losophy of Jesus. He prized the spirit, which is vvatliout 
price, more highly than the rdics whose magic uses brought 
good prices That which defined Erasmus as a humanist as 
distinguished from the champions of divinity was not 
merely his delighted knowledge of the classics It was his 
method of treating differences with respect It was his 
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readiness to accept the so-called unautlioritative on tlie 
same level as the authorized, to h'eat authority as a claim 
only that must make good by merit and not by rule, to ex¬ 
alt free inquiry, and to cultivate tlie toleration which such 
inquiry postulates. Thereby he gave Martin Lutlier suffi¬ 
cient cause to call him the “greatest enemy of Christ” and 
to proclaim that whoever crashed Erasmus would crush 
a bug that would stink even more when dead than when 
alive. Thus he gave the conformist churchmen sufficient 
cause to brand him as a heretic and to place all his works 
on tlie Index. 

This sort of humanism is the antithesis of another kind 
whieh has had a certain vogue in the academic arcana of 
our time. Why its protagonists call it humanism has never 
been clear to me. I presume that they do so because their 
central concern continues to be the humaner letters of 
Greece and Rome which excited and liberated tlie human¬ 
ists of the Renascence; tliat they disregard tlie Hebraic 
originals of our Judeo-Christian tradition, and fix tlieir 
attention on Plato and pre-Cliristian platonism, and to a 
lesser degree on Aristotle. Their spokesmen in the United 
States have been the late Messrs. Paul Elmer More and 
Ii-ving Babbitt. Mr. T. S. Eliot is a perverse half-English 
variant, and I do not doubt tliat many would associate with 
him our charming and eloquent French colleague M. 
Jacques Maritain. Although tiiey call themselves human¬ 
ists, their preoccupation is not, however, man nor the 
humanities, but God as conceived and defined by certain 
classical writers of whom the foremost is Plato. Their 
method, far from being that of tlie sciences of our day, is 
not even the over-all scrutiny, the careful observation, the 
free inquiry of Erasmus. Their method is autlioritarian and 
dialectical. To them man’s nature is dual and not one. It 
has a superior and an inferior part, a soul and a body, and 
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the body is all animal impulse and tinchecked desires, while 
the soul IS a unitary principle of human nature mwairclly 
harmonJous to, if not a densative of, the unuersal and 
eternal being of God Over against the muUiphcity, the 
vanety, the this worldiness, of Uie modem sciences of man, 
these 50J dfsant humanists set a hidden single, indivisible 
eternal, universal humin nature, which acts as an inner 
check on the phenomenal multiplicity and vanety and 
holds tliem together and duccts their vv a) s by its mfallible 
force 

Professor Werner Jaeger has wntlen an illuminatmg and 
veiy sj-mpathetic mterpretation of the original of this 
species of humanism as it took form in the dialogues of 
Plato, with their antidemocratism, their racialism, then 
doctrine and discipline of authority, slated firmly but 
somewhat gently m tlie Republic, fiercely in the Latis, 
draUTi from the “divine order ” This has recently been pub¬ 
lished m Enghsh translation as volumes 11 and III of Pfli 
dcla, tlic Ideals of Greek Ciihurc They bring to us the au 
thenlic root of what M Jacques Maiitam opts to call 
‘ thcocentric humanism ” And no democrat could take ex 
ception to it, if only it didn’t, in Plato, exphatly condemn 
and excommunicate democracy, if only it didn’t serve, after 
Plato, as a sanction for all the ways of penahzmg the differ¬ 
ent of which democracy is the rejection Not alone are the 
great religions of the world different from each other m 
countless specific \va>s, but each great religion is divcrsl 
fied into denommations, sects, and cults, everyoue with its 
own characteristic singularity of imagmmg God and what 
he requires of man There is the God of tlie iheists and the 
God of the deists, there are the Gods of the polytheists and 
the God of the pantheists There is one God who is all lea 
son another who is all love, another who is all will There 
IS a God who is all spirit and aGod who is no less body than 
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spirit. The iheos of the theocentric humanists differs from 
sect to sect and man to man and land to land. The center of 
-his humanism is not one but many. 

If our tlieocentric lumianist accepts this fact, if he does 
not presume to excommunicate all other centers but his 
ow as false and evil; if he does not imdertake to compel 
otlrer men to center on his one as the One, laying upon them 
all tire penalties of the record should they refuse; if he 
acknowledges the equal right of different men to think 
their Gods in such a manner as shall to each seem best for 
enliancing his life, hbert)'-, and pursuit of happiness, then 
his center is in fact not God but men. Then the theos is not 
invoked as die justification of coercion and tyranny, but 
becomes die agency “to secure these rights”; dien the 
human being is set free by means of die theos. Then die 
idea or image or being of God is taken honestly and openly 
for that winch in die history of civihzation it actually is— 
a function of mankind’s struggles for life, hberty, and hap¬ 
piness. Tlie God upon whom a man centers becomes then 
like die wife of his bosom, the hearth of a home of his own, 
instead of die noble lady whose beauty and virtue it is his 
knighdy mission to compel odier men to acknowledge by 
die force of his infalhble sword. The fascist’s State, die 
Nazi’s race, die Japanese’s goddess, the Gommunists dia¬ 
lectic of matter cannot offer themselves as rivals and sub¬ 
stitutes of diis God. He is plural, not singular; multitudi¬ 
nous, not totalitarian; man is the measure of him, not he 
the measure of man. He is die God of the tradition of Pro¬ 
tagoras, not die God of the tradition of Plato. He is the 
figure of a hurhanism which stems from the humanitas diat, 
during die second century before die Ghristian era, came to 
existence among certam Romans of sensibility and sense 
after dieir minds had been awakened and their hearts 
opened by die impact of the philosophy of Epicurus, with 
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its social detaclimenl, its chanty, and its intellectual free 
dom Huniantfas was the humanism of the Scipionic circle 
It comes—altogether accidentally, perhaps—to its high 
place of expression m a comedy by a member of that circle, 
the African Terence, who had been a slave and had been 
manumitted In this play, based on one of Menander's 
(lleauton Timoroumcnos), trivial m plot, for the most part 
trivial m utterance a character pronounces Imes that ha\ e 
become part of the wisdom of aspiration of our western 
world They are IJomo siim, humam nihil a me oltenxm 
puto 

Legend has it that the audience which first heard this line 
rose m tumultuous applause The Ime had stopped the 
show Butitsmeaning whichhashauntedtheheartsofmen 
ever since, did not get beyond the show imtil the demo¬ 
cratic revolution not lightly, nor without blood and sweat 
and tears since This meanmg is at the center of still another 
conception of humanism which, being a consequence and 
function of democracy knowingly prefers among the 
thmkers of classical antiquity Protagoras the plebeian to 
Phto the aristocrat This humanism is sometimes identified 
with the pragmatism ot William James Its spokesman is 
the late F C S Schiller one of William James s foremost 
and most original discples InhisPlatoorProtogoros Schil 
ler throws into a fresh perspective the debate between the 
former Asiatic self taught porter and mventor, friend of 
Pericles and Eunpides bait of Aristophanes, and the 
Athenian nobleman Tlie works of Protagoras are lost to us 
Some were burned by the Athenians others have perished 
^Vhat remams ate a few sentences which mdicate why 
They point to a man centered humanism to humanifos 
Man wrote Protagoras “is die measure of all dungs, of 
things that are that they are, of thmgs that are not, that 
they are not” The pomt of importance is that man is the 
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measure, not the creator. Whatever his philosophy, he has 
to take tilings as experience brings them to him, and he has 
to value them in terms of tlieir bearing on his life and liberty 
and pursuit of happiness. Before he can say that this does 
exist, or that tliat does not exist, he must have some impres¬ 
sion, some idea, of tliis and that. They must be present 
somehow, to be declared nonexistent, even as they must be 
present, somehow, to be declared existent. The presence 
must make itself felt, and as felt, may be measured. This 
measurement is a human art; it is tlie all of the mediod and 
the content of science; tlie spring of the body of knowledge. 
Considering the Gods as objects of measurement, Protag¬ 
oras declares in another fragment, “with regard to the 
Gods, I cannot feel sure tliat tliey are or they are not, nor 
what they are like in figure. For tliere are many tilings that 
hinder sure knowledge; tlie obscurity of tlie subject, and 
the shortness of human life.” 

These are presumably passages from Protagoras’ book 
On Truth. He had read from it in the house of Euripides to 
a company of free minds of tlie Greek enlightment. To some 
theocentric humanist there present it must have been blas¬ 
phemy. Protagoras was denounced and condemned to 
death. He fled Athens, but tlie book was burned. 

As I read the record, an ultimate statement of this mean¬ 
ing of humanism is to be found in the Book of Job, which 
is itself an assimilation of Greek form to Hebraic insight. 
There is a familiar, oft-repeated EngUsh verse, “Though 
he slay me will I trust in him.” The Hebrew original, cor¬ 
rectly translated, reads: "Behold, he will slay me; I shall 
not survive; nevertheless will I maintain my ways before 
him.” Another verse declares: “Mine integrity hold I fast 
and will not let it go; my heart shall not reproach me so 
long as I hve.” These are words which the author puts in 
the mouth of Job in reply to his theocentric comforters. 
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who argue Uvat smce his torture must be from God, he 
can be reUeved of it only if he looks upon himself as God 
looks upon him, admits his sm, and repents But Job wll 
not repudiate his human dignity He contends for the in 
tegnty of his human essence even against the inscrutable 
absoluteness of omnipotent God Between him and that 
God there is no common measure, for what measure has 
man save his human passions and human values, and how 
can these he apphed to omnipotence and omniscience w ilh- 
ont limiting and bchttlmg it? In consequence. Job, the 
symbol of all men, must stand up on Ins owm feet alone, 
working out his destiny by his own measure, recogniang 
that a just and omnipotent God cannot indulge in a chosen 
people, cannot elect a favorite, but must maintain all lus 
creatures with an equal providence, thus vindicating the 
right of each to lus different mtegnty For the claimant to 
election by omnipotence also claims the rule of omnipo* 
tence, it becomes a pretension to mastery over all man 
kind and thus a threat of war and slavery to the different, 
and ultimately of disaster to Uic pretender himself, be it 
a single person, a state, or a tJiurch 
Humanism in tius mcanmg has n certam kinship wiUi 
democracy But it was elicited from tlie Book of Job after 
the democratic revolution Before that revolution Job was 
treated as a vindication and proof of the authoritarian ways 
of an authoritarian God 


V 

I ihmk we may now come to some conclusion concerning 
humanistic sources of democracy Certam humanisms pro¬ 
vide obvious analogies with democracy, others, no matter 
what IS claimed for them nor who claims it, are altogether 
incommensurable Analogic humanisms are sudibecauseof 
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certain techniques or attitudes or processes which occur 
also in the ways of democracy. But the authentic human¬ 
ists of history to whom those pertained, such as Erasmus, 
had no inlding of modem democracy and in all likelihood 
would have been shocked by it. Their humanism was not 
a source of democracy because tlieir end, tlieir goal, their 
stopping-place, was this humanism, not democracy. Again, 
it was not a source because although democracy follows, it 
does not follow from this humanism. The latter is clirono- 
logically prior; onl)', however, in so far as certain of its as¬ 
pects are a dynamic common to both itself and democracy, 
may it be designated as a source. Those aspects, we have 
seen, are not the intellectual or aesdietic content of tliis hu¬ 
manism; they are the metliods of the humanists, in tlie de¬ 
gree tliat diey consist in obseiv^ation, free inquiry, unrela-v- 
ing scrutiny of tlioughts and tilings. The humanism which 
works by the methods of autliority, which sets dogma above 
observation, rationalization above reason, and belief and 
obedience above semtiny and free choice cannot be said 
to contribute anything to democracy., 

Lastly, tliere is also a humanism which may be taken as 
a synonjTO for democracy. But it would be as correct to 
hold that that democracy is the source of this humanism 
as that this humanism is a source of democracy. For democ¬ 
racy is chronologically prior to tliis humanism. Even tliough 
it does employ Protagoras and Terence to support its vision, 
it comes to expression in a social atmosphere, in a climate of 
culture, where tlie propositions of tlie Declaration of In¬ 
dependence are tlie gradients for human relations and die 
methods of science for human discourse. This humanism, 
hence, is pluralistic, empirical, and libertarian. Its spokes¬ 
men acknowledge, respect, and endeavor sympathetically 
to understand differences -and die co-operation of differ¬ 
ences. They hold with William James in his Will to Believe: 
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"No one of us ought to issue vetoes to Uie oUier, nor should 
we bandy words of abuse We ought, on the conttaty, 
delicately and profoundly to respect one anoUver s mental 
freedom" Instead of demanding or exacting conformit), 
the) endeavor to Ineand let live,to iiveand help live God, 
some of them argue, is, on the record either a name for 
companies of many dii me beings sltitggltng for survival as 
human beings struggle, and fomung their association vnlh 
other species, not the human only, according to its role in 
this survival or else God is a name for an all powerful 
entity different!) imagined by different men, that bnngs 
forth impartially all the infinite diversities of experience, 
not men only, nor what men find good and what men find 
evil and that just as impartially sustains and destroys them 
all God so conceived, these hiimamsts hold, cannot favor 
man over any other species, nor any race or c«U of man 
over any other, nor any human doctrine and discipline ov er 
any other All maintain themselves or perish, under such 
a God, not by fav-or, but by their own dispositions and 
abilities According, to these humanists each form of ei 
isteocc, has, under such a God, its own different type of 
life, liberty, and happmess each has an equal tight with 
every other to achieve its type Among men, each comes to 
gelher with others to form societies—churches, slates, 
economies civilizations—because by these means each can 
secure these rights" more aptly, more abundantly, tlian he 
could alone The means become the One, generated by the 
Many Institutions and governments are attheu best when 
their oneness is thought of and treated not as organism but 
as organization, when they express not unity but union, 
when the) consist not in inte^^tion but orchestration, 
when they are modes of the free association of the differ¬ 
ent—organizations of liberty whose just powers are the 
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hearts and the heads of all the human beings whose organi¬ 
zations tliey are. 

There may be other, and as apt, orchestrations of human¬ 
ism with democracy. If there are, I must regretfully declare 
tliat I have missed tliem. But I do not tliink there are; for 
when humanism is taken thus humanly, democracy is 
hwmamsm, humanism is democracy. 
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1 

N o CONTEMPORARY, talking about freedom, finds it 
easy to put into a clear and distinct notion of 
what lie means Tlie traditional obscurities arc made darker 
than ever b) the complications which both science and in 
dustry have added to our xva}s of living and our wa^^s of 
thinking By comparison freedom was to tlie premdustnal 
ivorld a notion simple indeed It is this notion, in its reh 
gious simphcitj which is still used in the law, xvhere it 
finds asylum from the rums of a theology that passes Afen 
the law presumes and tlie lawyers argue and the judges 
decide choose tlicir actions and are responsible for ihern 
Mens actions are conseijucnces of their choices between 
right and wrong They loiow the difference and merit the 
results Of course there are trmes xvhen men do not know 
the difference and there are times when their choosing is 
coerced In the Erst instance they are not quite human m 
the second they have not really themselves made the 
choice They cannot be held responsible because they had 
not in fact been free Such cases are, however, exceptional 
Now what the law holds to be the exception science 
declares to be the rule What the law holds to be the rule 
science declares never happens Science requires that we 
all look beyond the individual man that w e shall see him 
not isdaled but m the light of what goes oa before him and 
wound him If w e do that we recognize that he is nothing 
y himself that what he does is only tlie last link the pres 
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ent effect, in an endless chain of causation, which was of 
infinite power before he was bom and will not diminish 
when he dies. 

Industry, again, has taken the free craftsman and set him 
down in front of a maclrine to whose motion he is tied. It 
has changed him from a general worker to a specialized 
operative in a would-be continuous and even process of 
making, selling, consuming, and making again. Into this 
process die operative is fitted hke a cog to anodier cog on 
wheels turning endlessly round; over his movements in 
the rotation he has no more control than have the hands of 
a clock over their movements upon its face. Save when he 
is hired and fired, or bawled out for such a slip as any wear¬ 
ing machine part might make, he is not a person widi a 
proper name, but a hand in the shop, a numbered machine 
part, making movements he does not initiate, producing re¬ 
sults he does not intend and owns no part in. He is just an¬ 
other mechanical link in the endless chain of equivalent 
causes and effects. 

As special interest directs or occasion renders desirable, 
every contemporary is treated, now according to one of 
these views of his nature, now according to die other. The 
trend of what is kno\vn as humanitarianism has been to con¬ 
ceive personality under the aspect of scientific determinism 
and mechanical industry. Ideals of reform in industry, in 
penology, in die very structure of chnlization as such are 
postulated upon the rejection of the traditional view diat 
an indiwdual is a free personal will continually choosing 
between alternatives, and responsible for his choices. 

II 

But if the freely choosing will is denied, what other diing 
m life can freedom mean? What is affirmed by the expres¬ 
sion free individual? 
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Tlie 'in5wer, at once classic and traditional, harks back 
to the structure and movement of the clock The clock 
began with modem science and is one of the first machines 
of modem mdustry Its dominion is coextensive ivith the 
modem w orld, and it might in fact be said that by its power 
has the modem w orld been made Industrial man lives en 
tirel) under its rule Its inward articulation and outer 
autonom), its precise and measured self repetitive beat, all 
so neat, so compact, so self-contained and self sufficient, 
base fascinated and held the imagination smee Newtons 
day Consider The clock is wound up and runs dosvn Its 
wheels wnthm wheels are cogged, and esery cog is formed 
for Us preordained push and pull against preordained 
mates All cogs fit, there is a place for each and each is in 
Us place The spnag is wound, the cogs impinge, the 
•n heels turn, the clock ticks, the hands go round The clock 
IS going It goes so long as nothing intervenes to clog the 
wheels Should something clog them, the clock must stop 
And never can this someUung come from wilhm the clock. 
It is an intrusion from without Unlnvadcd, the clock 
wound up runs down The movement, mevitable, prede¬ 
termined, as it is, IS yet free 

A like freedom is sometimes presumed to pertain to the 
human personality, body and soul together The machinery 
of muscles and nerves and glands is cogged and fitted so 
Uiat it moves the body, the passions and purposes of char¬ 
acter are integrated and drive the personality, from buth to 
death Our life is but the ninning down of a human clock, 
wound up will birth and unwound at death Much that is 
called modem in psycholo^—^behaviorism, for example, 
or psychoanalysis—employs assumptions conceromg the 
personality and character of men which rest upon the un 
remembered but acti\e analogy with the clock Indeed, 
theology also exhibits sudt assumptions, for both deists 
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and pantheists see God as ultimately nothing more tlian 
such a living clock, self-winding and self-wound and going 
from eternity. His freedom is his self-determination. As he 
has no environment, notliing can enter from without to clog 
his works, and so he is able according to tlie laws of his own 
nature to move in his mysterious ways his wonders to per¬ 
form, from everlasting unto everlasting. Mankind, imluck- 
ily, are creatures in an environment, subject to the impact 
and arrest and distortion of its forces. Soon or late, tlieir 
works get clogged. The environment imposes adjustments 
and readjustments altering, not only tire running of the 
human machine, but its shape, its size, its outward form, 
and inward goal. 

Thus, the determinism mtrinsic to the divine nature is 
a far, far simpler one than that which rules the children of 
man. The play of cause and effect in human nature is far 
more complicated and indiscernible than tlie uncompli¬ 
cated, logical self-determination wherein the theologians 
define the unchanging nature of God. In human life there 
is give and take between uncounted forces tliat die sciences 
of man and of nature endeavor to discern, to identify, and 
to measure. So doing, they treat the conduct of men as a 
play of wish-gratifying and pain-avoiding mechanisms in 
action amid a diversified environment in which bodi pains 
and satisfactions may be encountered indifferently. Mod- 
ernly, this treatment is called by die new and imposing 
names of the social sciences. But in its essence it is an an¬ 
cient—a classical—^procedure. It involved, from the very 
beginning, the recognition that freedom cannot be merely 
the unobstructed running-down of what had been wound¬ 
up; that it must be an aspect of the process of attaining good 
and avoiding evil in a habitation which was not mad6 to be 
man’s home, which is merely a place where man happened 
and grew and struggles to survive. How can he succeed, if 
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not by desiring only that whidi he can attain, by accepting 
all that he cannot avoid? So, he ceases to be at war with the 
oondiUons o£ bis existence He acknowledges and accepts 
them, and in accepting them he acquiesces m his own 

S^h acquiescence is usually called spuitual 
a way of life which m various forms is recommended by the 
religions of the w oild The man who comes to his freed^ 
through such acquiescence is usually a religious man He 
has given up worldly things and his own will He hasl^ 
come ascetic He has said to the power not hunself ‘^y 
will, not mine, be done " His language may have been that 
of the Stoic, the Epicurean, the Bud&ist, the Christian, the 
Mohammedan But whatever his language, its meaning is 
that his freedom is self surrender, nonxesistance and ao* 
quiescence, that he wms it by ceasmg to struggle for his we, 
by losing it and its purposes in the life and the purposes or 
God or m the processes and laws of nature 

Managements commonly preach a similar sinking of the 
worker s personality m the industry or business they man¬ 
age Sometimes then preaching is adopted as the workers 
practice but rarely for long With the best will, employees 
are soon disillusioned about the freedom which comes 
through identifying themselves thus with their jobs Their 
position and its consequences are not the same as those ot 
the religious and the philosophical The latter do not make 
this identification under blmd submission to authont), on 
sheer faith In them it is the consequence of an experience 
of illumination, the climax ot a religious and philosophical 
insight ^Vhen saint or sage declares **rhy wall, not mine, be 
done,” he does so because he feels he has cerlam and true 
knowledge of what this will is, and what it is after He is not 
a soldier obeying a command given m a battle of whose 
strategy he is unaware and in whose tactics he is a mste 
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pawn. He feels himself rather to be a comrade as well as a 
soldier of the lord, assenting to and thereby sharing in the 
divine plan. This voluntary assent and participation consti¬ 
tute his freedom. 

Of course tliis freedom has its paradoxes. If a train cai‘- 
ries you off when you had not wanted to ride on it, riding 
wiUingly because ride you must may relieve you from the 
anxiety and strain which resistance would involve, but it 
does not cease to be true tliat you have otlier wishes and 
that you would have gone elsewhere if you could. So long 
as you are you, these otlier wishes remain ineluctably and 
/forever unidentifiable witlr the want and will you accept 
and acquiesce in. Short of suicide, complete identification, 
utter acquiescence, cannot occur. You cannot both be some- 
tliing in and for yourself and lost in and for another, be that 
other God or Nature. So long as you retain any identity 
whatsoever you do not altogetlier submit. “Thy will, not 
mine, be done” implies as a proviso, “so far as it is compati¬ 
ble witli the survival of my individuality and the upkeep of 
what is most essential to my being.” 

Ill 

How spontaneous and ineluctable this reservation is can 
be recognized by anyone who cares to inspect tlie actuali¬ 
ties of freedom in the common life. Who are the people and 
what are diey, other than the saints and sages, whom we 
' look upon as free or who look upon themselves as free? 
They are, in the first instance, people not under the duress 
of certain types of burden, nor tethered to the serving of 
certain needs. The free souls, tlie men and women who have 
tlieir freedom five in an elemental and definite security. 
They enjoy a basic social safety which the unfree lack. In 
the setting of this safety tliey move and act freely. They 
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pursue then desires and arc not afraid hfembers of the 
tipper classes—hereditary or moneyed—ate free m tlus 
sense and it is by virtue of this freedom that such classes 
are pniilcged The pmilege is a consequence of the se* 
curity that property establishes and of the power, which 
flows from tlie possession of property, over the deference 
and the services of others not equally blessed 
Persons qualified bj this servility need not in every case 
be bondsmen The servdity may be intrmslc potent withm 
democratic society, and even re-enforced by democratic 
institutions The Greeks and Romans, whose economy n as 
grounded on slavery, had a strong feeling that many human 
beings are sla\ es by nature As iGistotle put it such a slave 
IS a tool witli life in Jt,*’evcn as a tool is a lifeless slaie” 
The Russian physiologist Pavlov, who discerned and 
elaborated the conditioned reflex” wliicli has become the 
nuclear conception of so much contemporar) psychologiz 
mg claims to have discovered ”a reflex of slavery," at least 
m dogs and it may be that he has in mind the same thing 
(hat the ancients meant when they spoke of natural slaves 
among humans Beings so qualified, like dairy cattle and 
other animals man has remade to serve Ins own ends would 
be free only m the setting compatible with the fulfillment 
of their slavish propensities Ekewhere their passions 
would be blocked their rahires frustrated If there are 
many such intimsically servile natures among manlond the 
mdustrial establishment by its organization provides them 
with Utopian opportunities for freedom 
Perhaps it is the races bad lock, but the historic record 
does not indicate Uiat the number of slaves by nature, if 
they exist at all is great among the children of man In the 
large and m the small the record is far more readily one of 
constant strainmg at the leash of evasion and struggle and 
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rebellion and innovative charge, than of submission and ac¬ 
quiescence. Submission there is, but it exists as habit ac¬ 
quired, not as instinct inborn. It is a habit bred by the fear 
of insecurity, of biological deartli, and physical imbalance. 
Wliere die comparative certainty of food and clodiing and 
shelter are lacking, freedom is also lacking. For inasmuch as 
men are constrained by their natures to pursue these goods, 
alternatives are closed to tiiem; they seek what they must, 
not what tiiey may. The modem stress upon security is a 
consequence of the wider-spread recognition of die fact 
that a free society is improbable where the individual is 
not assured of the minimum of food, clothing, shelter, pro¬ 
tection against disease and against old age which are 
requisite for physical and mental health. When the energies 
of men are used entirely in fighting off starvation, they can¬ 
not be said to be free at all. They are bound to indispensa- 
bles as wild animals are, and their lives are exhausted in the 
bare struggle to survive. If civilization is anydiing more 
than animal, it is more by die addition of wants over and 
above such indispensables, by the multiplication of sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary and remoter goods between which indi¬ 
viduals may choose. If culture has grown and spread, it 
has done so upon an increasingly firmer foundation of se¬ 
curity regarding supplies for the basic wants. In nothing 
human is freedom as manifest as in culture, and culture is 
a function of prosperity. It is not necessity which has been 
the mother of invention, but freedom. This freedom begins 
where economic necessity ends. For proof, consider tire 
leaders of revolutionary movements, the innovators in tiie 
works and ways of men, the champions of free speech and 
free thought. You will find diem to have been, as a rule, 
members of the upper, the privileged classes, not of the 
unprivileged. 
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IV 

Does It seem a paradox that in civilization security is a 
prerequisite to freedom? Then the paradox extends through 
all the levels of the psychophysical organization of the 
human personality itself The mechanisms which mahe for 
freedom and security have been studied m animals and m 
infants Pavlov drew his notions about the "reflex of slavery" 
from his study of the functions of the higher centers m the 
nervous system of the dog The contrary reflex of freedom" 
upon which he also descants is drawn from the same source 
John Watson and his followers analyzed the behavior of 
mfants and claim to have come upon certain apparently pri 
maiy emotions which can be fruitfully treated as the ele 
mental components of all elaborated and complex reactions 
of human beings to one another 

In the light of the Pavloiian Watsonian observations 
security might be described as the consequence of any 
condition uhatsoever m which the psychophysical organ 
ism feels itself bemg supported With the earliest instance 
the support is physical Let it be withdrawn from any in 
fant so that the latter will feel itself to be fallmg and it 
will at once and automatically manifest fear In the course 
of a lifetime this reaction to the withdrawal of physical sup¬ 
port becomes generalized It is modified into the variety 
of specific responses to the withdrawal of anything which 
may be called a support—emotional intellectual material 
It is nuclear m all aversion to change whether of the condi 
lions and practices of rehgion business politics sport art 
and even science It is the why of men s ^t reactions to m 
novations as fearful and avertive why they are thrown into 
panic when such changes and innovations are felt to be 
actually shifting the ground under their mental or moral 
feet Both their understandmg and their firm has s of right 
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and wrong tlien fail tliem. Without spiritual support, men, 
even witli their material feet on tlie groxmd, cannot go 
about their business in peace. They manifest die same be¬ 
havior as die Watsonian infant from which support is being 
wididrawn. 

Contrasted widi the wididrawal of support is the ham¬ 
pering of movement. Both Pavlov’s dogs and Watson’s 
babies seems to have responded to such handling in a like 
manner. Watson describes the response in terms of rage. In 
the same way as the reaction to the wididrawal of physical 
support becomes nuclear for reactions to die withdrawal of 
any support whatsoever, the rage stimulated by hampering 
physical movement becomes the nuclear response to the 
hampering of any movement whatsoever, psychological or 
material. With the development of the personality this 
response becomes, like its contrary and correlate, overlaid 
and inhibited, but the elemental rage which is its primal 
component can always be discerned. Observe it in yourself 
when you feel yourself being held back for any cause—die 
constriction of a subway crowd, the slowness of a vehicle 
making you late for an appointment, the stupidity of an 
interlocutor, die insolence of ofiice, or the law’s delays. In 
each and every case you feel rising in you that asphyxiate 
irritation, that tendency to punch and push and scream and 
kick and smash diings which are among the stigmata of 
rage. In one way or anodier, you must dirow oflF the bind¬ 
ing, stifling pressure. Evidendy, the organism requires from 
the outset a certain minimum of open space to move in 
freely. Experience with the world may lead us to repress 
this desire for open space, for freedom literal and figurative, 
but repression does not destroy what it represses. The re¬ 
pressed responses merely find anodier channel of discharge 
and manifest themselves in irritability, anger, social dis¬ 
content, perversities of conduct, neurotic conservatism. 
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or radicalism of thought, and so on, endlessly AU such re¬ 
action formations are compensatory movements lending to 
dram off the energy of the repressed natural hunger Some¬ 
times it happens that tlie power that withdraws support at 
the same time hampers movement Tlicn, m the individual 
heart, murder is in the mahing, in society, revolution 

V 

The psychophy sical cravings for support and room oper¬ 
ate, it IS hy no means unlikely, as the prune movers of those 
social philosophies which are usually described as revolu 
tionary If, smee Uie begmnings of the industrial economy, 
they tend to lay greater stress on equality than on freedom, 
it is because industry has Really expanded the space of 
men’s lives but unslabihzed their support, heigjitening the 
feeling of insecurity far beyond (he feeling of unfreedom 

In the light of infant behavior, mdeed, the need for se¬ 
curity is a prior need The baby must be supported before 
It can such and gurgle and thrust and kick Adult mdivid 
uals and social groups similarly depend upon a certain 
security as prerequisite to the elaboration of conduct and 
v’anation of behavior wludi compose the necessities of 
civilization This is what the ctjuaUly of the revolution¬ 
aries—^whether Kousseauist, Marxist, or any other tst— 
postulates This equality is not internal sameness, but ex¬ 
ternal parity Internal sameness is impossible Uitst and last 
each human being is an mdividual hving his life from his 
own exclusive center of being which can nev er comcide 
with any other But external parity is an attamable ideal 
Possessions can be measured m terms of one another, even 
though possessors are incommensurable and are compared 
and ranked only by means of possessions Where the dy- 
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namic difference is due to possessions only, equalization is 
possible. Thus tlie slogan of battle and defiance, “All men 
are created equal,” is, even on Rousseau’s tongue, a cry in 
tlie economic, not the metaphysical, night. It intends alone 
equality of possessions, tliat is, security. 

This, I suspect, is why equality figures so recurrently as 
a premise to freedom. Indeed, some social philosophies 
such as Communism would, m theory at least, sacrifice 
freedom to equality. “To all according to tlreir needs and 
from all according to their powers” is a commandment rest¬ 
ing upon an unconscious faith tliat needs and powers are 
independent variables, that men are substantially alike in 
their needs, however different they may be in their abilities. 
And who shall say that witli respect to the general founda¬ 
tions of a vital economy—the needs for food and clothing 
and shelter and protection against disease—this faith is 
altogether false? , 

It is when we pass from the general to tlie living partic¬ 
ular that the fallacy due to dividing needs and powers be¬ 
comes apparent. Even a Communist would not provide for 
a boy widi a musical talent in the same way as for a boy 
with an aptitude for machinery. Biologically, every power 
is a need. True, producing violins and pianos and sheet 
music and the like in order to release the power of tlie nas¬ 
cent musician is not in principle so different from producing 
com and beef and eggs in order to assuage the pangs of hun¬ 
ger. But who shall say that a musician is hungry in the same 
way as a farmer, or that his powers can be sustained and ex¬ 
ercised on the same nourisliment? Do not variant powers re¬ 
quire different diets as well as different tools, and often 
receive them? If man ist was man isst be a true saying, man 
isst was man ist can hardly be altogether false. 

Perhaps such considerations were in the minds of those ■ 
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who found it needful to comert the simple notion of Egufll 
ill/ into the more complex one of of Opportunity 

Sentimentally this maxim implied that the prizes of life 
were open to all who chose to trj for them thatnoonewas 
cutoff from tr>mg Any Amcncan might be President as 
suming that the Presidency is a prize But practically and 
logjcall) this irnpLcaticm does not work out To work out 
it depends upon men s haiing the same ends Such a same 
ness IS what we establish in for example a foot race where 
all llie nmners arc running in order to be first to cross the 
line Then opportunities are eijual because it is arranged 
that they start from the same line at the same time over an 
open and uniform track upon wluch each man runs as fast 
as he can and the fastest passes the rest Unfortunately run 
ners differ w itli respect to more things than speed and ev en 
a uniform track maj prove an unequal one In actual life 
men do not pursue the same ends or chase the same rainbow 
The runner m a foot race supplies no analogy for the farm 
CIS factory hands teachers doctors musicians carpenters 
psychologists and plumbers whose incommensurable skills 
and functions define their diverse social and personal goals 

For these div ersities to enjoy equality of opportunity calls 
for such an arrangement of associative relationships as will 
enable each variation to realize itself to come to its fulfill 
ment as such Obviously it is not a uniformity of ennron 
ment that can equahze opportunities among differcnts it is 
diversity of environment 

The social process sets up such diverse env nonments for 
uidividuals as configurations of group interests resulting 
from the mutual conflicts and adjustments of those interests 
^Vhen the interests confront each other so that an indmd 
ual realizes them as altemaUves between whidi he may 
choose he is hbeialed from the constriction of an exclusiv e 
domination or ruling passion Their conflict is his freedom 

2 (« 
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It is true that their configurations continue to falsify the 
promise of tire life more abimdant which is potential in 
tliem. But tliis deficiency is not intrinsic; it but follows from 
tire failure of society to set up in institutional form that ele¬ 
mental:)' general security wliich is tire underlying premise 
of opportimity. Health, witli whatever health may require, 
as nourishment, clothing, and shelter; continuity of activ¬ 
ity, with whatever continuity may require otyinsurance 
against disemployment and incapacitation—these are 
among die first conditions of general security. It is be¬ 
cause industrial society so conspicuously lacks tliem 
that die theorists have underscored die security which is 
equality. 


VI 

This situation, by its inherent logic, prescribes the one 
wise policy which any factory, as an item of die industrial 
economy, may pursue with regard to freedom. A plant 
which is managed with due regard for its own stability and 
growdi cannot fail to be managed widi due vigilance toward 
the two basic psychophysical drives which move its human 
persoimel—die drive for security and the drive for freedom. 

As the psychology of our time has discerned and reported 
on these drives diey are, bodi through their repression and 
their gratification, among the most potent of die strains and 
stresses that gave shape to our social economy. That no 
enterprise can long ignore them and survive is attested by 
the fact that most do ignore them and do not survive. The 
mortaUty among business enterprises is astounding: few live 
as long as a single man; most go under with the trough of 
die weU-known business cycle, which is itself largely con¬ 
ditioned upon an inliibition of either die passion for support 
or the passion for freedom. 
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VII 

Now an industrial plant is a complicated hierarclucal 
structure whose mtrinsic {unction is to transform a deGnite 
raw material into a definite consumable commodity as 
cheaply, as swiftly, as excellently as possible This hal<i for 
the plant that transforms chicle to chewing gum as for that 
which converts crude iron into locomotives Left to itself, 
each such plant would continue to produce greater and 
greater quantities of its end product in greater and greater 
perfection at lesser and lesser cost, m shorter and shorter 
tunes Its ideal engineermghmit would be that instant crea 
lion out of nothing w hich is usually reserved for God Inas 
much however, as raw materials have a certain refractori¬ 
ness and implements a certain inadequacy, and the wills 
wd tmaguiation of men a fairly apparent falhbdity, the 
plant is obstructed from attaining tlie engineering limit, 
and God remains the undisputed monarch of his rcserv ation 

Besides these mward limitations upon a plant's attaining 
the ideal fulfillment of its capacity, there are outer ones 
First, there is Uie market, the bodj of customers whose 
needs perhaps brought the plant into existence and whose 
satisfactionssustainitasagoing,andgrowmg concern Sec¬ 
ond there are the absentee owners, the bondholders and 
stockholders with whose money it was set up and put to 
work, and for whom ostensibly il must earn dividends and 
interest Third, it may have creditors of another order— 
banks who have lent it money on the security of its present 
possessions rather than future income, and by whom it is 
therefore held under peonage Fourth, there is the manage¬ 
ment Itself, with the peculiar mentality deriving from its 
functions and powers seeing itself as greater and more 
worthy of reward than pope or pnnee Remember what f ab- 
ulous salaries and bonuses—^how much greater than those 
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of presidents, governors, mayors, and otlrer elective oflScials 
who manage whole nations, states, and cities witli interests 
endlessly varied and great—railroad, bank, insurance, and 
otlrer captains of Big Business modestly accept. Last only 
come tire orders of operatives in tire plant, dre workers 
whose life force and skill are dre industry, since wherr those 
are lacking the most cunning maclriire is no more dran just 
so much curiously piled-up, good-for-nothirrg junk. 

Now our iirdustrial mores maintain in managers, orvirers, 
creditors, dre first charge upon industr)'; managements feel 
and are expected to feel responsible first of all for profits, 
interest, dividends. These are expected to remain constant 
though wages are cut arrd to go on drough wages stop. And 
in the main drose expectations are met. The world being 
what it is, dre task is far from easy. It cannot be performed 
widrout due attention to dre market. Whence it comes that 
selling, with all which selling implies—wirrning customers 
from competitors, advertisiirg, "high pressure salesmanship” 
—tends hr the long run to take precedence over production 
as a responsiblity of the irranagement. Making to sell be¬ 
comes paramount over makirrg to satisfy needs. Since dre 
experience of dre past quarter of dre century has sufficiendy 
established that—as hr dre tjqrical case of dre wooden nut¬ 
meg—dris paramountcy is by no means an unambiguous 
advantage, even barrkers dictating productiorr policies have 
tended to reduce the paramountcy to a parity. In the 
present-day conduct of bona fide business, production thus 
often has an equal voice rvith advertising and sales. 

Remarkable as it may seem to souls chiefly aware of busi¬ 
ness enterprise through salesmen, the quality of goods de¬ 
pends upon the processes of production, upon their constant 
modification and improvement in dre light of dre hrtrinsic 
ends of the hrdustry. But modificatiorr and improvement 
call for continuous initiative, for experimentation, for in- 
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novations and tmls cosbng great sums which the sales 
must return Let the record of the house of Ford testify 
Aiming to produce for his market at a profit, Henry Ford 
arrested the improvement of his goods during a score of 
years He standardized the technique, the tools the product 
and sought by rapid repetition to pay himself back a million 
fold the mitial cost of his initiative and invention Now the 
tunes have overtaken him and he has been compelled to 
innovate and experiment again Whether he can delay an 
provmg change so long and with the same impunity is a 
doubtful question The automotive industry as a whole has 
too great a momentum ’ 

The case of Ford is typical of every new variant which 
enters the industrial economy ^Vhal meaninghas itforfree 
dom m the factory ? No one will want to deny that mitiativc, 
experimentation, andendeavorafternewmalenals, new de 
vices, and new methods that shall make goods at once 
cheaper and more excellent are forms of freedom in m 
dnstry But how removed is this freedom from the necessity 
of the repetitne processes of quantity production! The 
latter unposes uniformity of act and thought And how can 
such auniformity fail to shut out altemaUves, to stereotype, 
and thus w ork as a hampering of mo\ ement and an anlago* 
rust of freedom? That there are hosts of workers who prefer 
the security of monotonous repetition over the expansive- 
ncss and risk of realistic miliative and e^enment, I recog¬ 
nize These men and women lake their freedom through 
compensatory daydreaming which Elton Mayo studied, 
and not a few among their number find indispensable aper 

’ Susce these lines were -wnttea, newspapers teported that Ford Wt 
corDpeHed by compcbbve presnre once more to inno» «f e and imprtne The 
situation contained the dynamics fw % disintegtabngly rapid tempo with 
the baoJjuptcy of the Ford company for its Lnut The company’s aJtema 
nve Was to keep up with ihe Josesea of fee motor Indusby and it more 
or less has 
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iodic disinliibition by means of alcobol and other narcotics. 
They must have jags in order to carry on their lives. But the 
number of all such is not as great as sentimentalists expect. 
Most workers tlirive better as operatives and as men when 
they have freedom on the job as well as secmity in tlie job. 
Psychological tests seem to indicate that the optimal con¬ 
dition for any activity whatsoever exists when variety and 
repetition occur in a broad ratio of one to two. 

VIII 

Can such a condition be established in a modern indus- 
ti'ial plant? Well, look at its structure and organization. It is 
an arrangement whereby different tools tended or em¬ 
ployed by different people willi different skills and functions 
are applied to carry on different processes whose terminus 
ad quern is a commodity ready for use and consumption. 
The processes compose an ordered series, the later ones 
depending on all the earlier in such a way that a failmre at 
any one phase arrests the movement of each and all. The 
differenls are more than organically interdependent. A man 
need not stop living when a leg or arm or nerve stops func¬ 
tioning, but a plant must drop a working whenever any sin¬ 
gle step in its serial process fails to come off. The serial na¬ 
ture of the process, tire interdependence of its phases is such 
that a perfectly Taylored plant should go as smootlily and 
uninterruptedly as an electric clock. And if it could be as in¬ 
dependent of tire intei-vention and interpolation of human 
energies, it would do so. But that high place of the cult of ef¬ 
ficiency is still, if not in the impossible, in the remote future. 
Men must intervene witlr brain and hand, must interpolate 
their energies at this point and that of the channel for ma¬ 
terial energy which the automatic machine impattems. 

Now men are discontinuous individual personalities, each 
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wtli his idiosyncratic incommensurable living rhythm only 
perilousl) to be synchronized to the impersonal automatic 
machine Nevertheless the machine imposes upon all who 
work at it an unwonted and unwanted interdependence 
making by its very nature the activities of all conditional 
upon the activities of each it confonns men mto relation 
ships so alien to their inward essence and habit of life as to 
be difficult to realize and more difficult to accept The class 
sohdanty class consciousness and class war which the so 
ciahst gospel promulgates remam for the most part seed 
cast upon barren ground 

Yet the gospel expresses associative actualities of industry 
which the last detached observer acknowledges It envis 
ages and voices however alone the pressure of automatic 
machinery upon human association It does not envisage 
and voice tlie human heart Men feel themselves first and 
last as uidii'iduals not as particulars of a class And in their 
relations with one another whether as employee with em 
ployee or employee vvith employer they so comport them 
selves The incompatibilities between the nature of man 
and the works of the industrial establisliment have thus far 
given employers an invidious advantage the workers 
nature has worked on the employers side agamst the 
worker s interests It has exposed him to those very insecun 
ties which taking a )ob presumably saves him from But 
havmg ceased these hundred years from farming he is no 
longer saved by working alone His job now imposes associa 
tive conditions and hence his seciuity requires them Secu 
nty is now a consequence of collaboration conscious or un 
conscious It IS now a collective fact guaranteeable only 
by conscious collective action Only on die degree that this 
exists can the full possibilities of factory production be ac tu 
alized and men reassured mdustrially in. their instmctual 
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need of support. Upon such support, so established, free¬ 
dom could grow. 

At first glance, there are two directions for the growdi of 
freedom in tire environment of the factory. One is that taken 
by the saints and sages of religion and philosophy. Its es¬ 
sence is an acquiescence based on adequate and passionate 
knowledge, on a participation of heart and head in the 
total process of an industry. For the most part, the well- 
Icnorvn division of labor has brought only a narrowing of 
consciousness and a constriction of intention. Workers are 
required to perform their special tasks without looking be¬ 
hind, before, or around. They are kept unaware of the nature 
and origin of tlieir tools and materi^s, of the linkage of their 
operations wath tliose preceding and following, of the role 
of their action in the character of the tenninal result, of its 
dynamic comiection with the action of tlreir fellow workers. 
Some never see the terminal result. They are placed at their 
station, like common soldiers trained only to obey: “Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do and die.” 

For these the way to freedom in tlie factory is tlie way of 
technologically reasoning why, of expanding tlreir vision 
from their own narrow task to the entire operation in which 
the factory as a whole is the craftsman and the worker but 
one of its hands. Whatever else industrial democracy could 
mean it could not mean anytliing less than this participative 
realization of the entire process of production, its condi¬ 
tions, its means, and its results. Wien each and every worker 
is aware of the purposes and problems of the plant as a 
whole, when he realizes himself as an individual contribut¬ 
ing his ovra skills and power and playing a personal pai't in 
the upkeep and growth of the whole, and as sharing in its 
control and fortunes, he ceases to be a hand unwillingly 
coerced and becomes a man freely co-operating. His state 
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of mind—which is customarily both servile and rebellious, 
as might be that of a horse drawing a wagon under the gid 
dap and lash of the dm cr, who for his labors supports him 
—becomes that independent and co-operative one char 
actenstic of a team of men playing at football or baseball 
or any other sport The depressed attitude of “Thy will, not 
mine” is lifted up into “Our wM—thine and mine 
\Vhalever form democracy may take in mdustry, it works 
toward freedom only if and as it enables the worker to iden¬ 
tify himself with the entire mdustry as a teammate, a free 
participant in the concerns of the whole 
The second avenue to freedom m the factory supplements 
the first It IS die opportunity to experiment, to take mitia 
Use, to exercise, and to gratify the creative impulse under 
conditions of competitive coKiperaUon This calls for an 
organuzation of the productive setup on the basis that, what¬ 
ever be a woikct's place and duties withm its strucluie.vaii 
ations novelties and improvements are both possible and 
desirable m his part of the }ob The chance to experiment 
and to choose betu een alternative patterns of execution 
would need to be as integral a part of the plant’s structure 
as Its organization for invariant repetition Where a vt orker’s 
mtervention m the machine process is reduced to the mmi 
mum of tendance, the range of variation and choice is ex¬ 
tremely narrow, but even there oppottumtves ore not lack 
ing At least an order of competitive excellence is possible 
such as runners aim at m a race, and shght modifications of 
form are by no means unlikely On jobs less restricted and 
standardized, an)'thing which stimulates variation, initia¬ 
tive, discrimination and selection both enhances freedom 
and enriches mdustry It calls into play anotlier component 
of our orgmal nature—the manipulative passion which 
matures into what Yeblen called the “mstinct of workman¬ 
ship ”* The repression of this instinct seems to hav e been less 
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dangerous than the repression of otliers but has brought its 
unmistakable consequences. In its release and gratification 
we open up anotlier, perhaps more precious if less funda¬ 
mental, road to freedom in the factory. 
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Free Enterprise 
and the Consumer 


T he word julure st*)nds for Ihe most comprehensue 
and momentous of our mtcresls Not a thing ue do, 
not a thing we sa) hut gels its meaning m that which is not 
yet but which grows out of it Wietlicr wc arc dealing 
wth Today or witJi Yesterday, their import for us and for 
oursurvivalhesin Tomorrow The entire business of life we 
tnight say is to anticipate Tonaoirow To discern to fore- 
teJ) to prepare for the future is the all of science of art of 
government, and of religion And the irony is that if that 
which wo seek is unprecedented new, genuinely future 
we cannot predict it whereas if it repeals the past so that 
we can anticipate events as we do the turns of the sun and 
the seasons our foreknoivledge is not prophecy of the new 
but assurance about the old And this 1 am afraid is all 
the power over the future ihogods I»a\e eicr allowed us— 
especially the future of freeilom All we possess to guide 
Freedoms tomorrow is Freedom’s yesterday And 
that which we know about Freedoms jesterday is not too 
encouraging Perhaps our culture has had m recent years 
no concern so momentous to its survival as freedom Presi 
dent Roosevelt had designated a fourfold province for it 
when he counted the aims of life and the fruits of victory 
*^be Four Freedoms ” and sissigned to each of them a 
share for tomorrow consisting but of a repetition and an 
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extension of their yesterday, ^^dlatever meaning tire Four 
now have inlieres in that yesterday, and whatever new 
meaning tomorrow may join to yesterday is unpredictable. 
If it comes at all it will come as a free gift. Before it can be 
employed as a yardstick of necessity or a measure of rea¬ 
son, it will enter experience as an awareness of grace. The 
knowledgeable future is and ever has been a repetition and 
prolongation of tlie past. The innovative future is beyond 
knowledge: it transcends inference: it may present itself 
to intuition, but intuition cannot seek it out. It is that which 
tliose who become aware of it really mean when they say 
revelation. It is news in tlie sense in which tlie events of 
evolution axe news, in the sense in which man would have 
been news to the apelike ancestors from which he descends. 
Imagine these ancestors discussing tire future. How could 
drey have thought of it save as an apelike future? The trans¬ 
formations toward humanity perforce were dark events 
tliat they resisted and shut out. Smuggling for their own 
survival, tliey struggled for tlreir continuation as apes, not 
for their extinction into men. 

And does not die same diing hold in our own struggle 
to live and to grow as the kinds of human beings we feel 
we are? The future we seek is not one that will transform 
or abolish us, but one diat will pei'fect and fulfill us; a 
future in which we become more abundantly and beauti¬ 
fully the beings we are, not one which replaces us widi 
anodier species. And to us as we are, freedom is the inner¬ 
most value; the future we desire and would attain is die 
state in which freedom flourishes in every shape that may 
enchaniiel it: in die shape of thought and expression, in 
the shape of faith and worship, in the shape of political 
and social and economic self-rule, in the shape of the wis¬ 
dom that is courage concerning dangers. To us as we are, 
future existence is delineated by present plan. On the 
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record we Americans possess a ground plan of such exist 
ence upon which most others had come to base themsebes 
from which many otliers are derivations of which man) 
others are contradictions This ground plan is a statement 
about human nature and human relations about the bear 
ing of human institutions upon this nature and these rela 
tions and about the wajs in which human nature shapes 
and IS shaped b) human institutions The plan was laid 
down m 1776 It is to my feeling the foremost document fa 
the National Bible of Freedom but it has been felt as the 
charier of liberty eieryuhere in the world ^\e know it as 
the Declaration of Independence Every American and 
certainlye\ei) co operator whellierAmericanornot ought 
to know It by heart 

Consider its simple aOiiroalions Not many of us think 
of tits impact of these propositions which to the signers of 
the Declaration were “self evident truths " in the shaping 
of the American w ay of life and the creation of the Ame« 
canspmt \Vhetherwckno\vitornotthe) affect the condi 
tions of our waking and our sleeping of our eating smd 
drinking of our loving and fighting of our working and 
playing It will reward us to inquire what to be free means 
in the minds of men who stake their ii\ es and fortunes and 
sacred honor on the statement that freedom is an unalien 
able right which therefore none can possiblv take from an) 
It will reward us to inquire what sense it makes to treat 
freedom as tlms unahimable 
Think what we do to other peoples freedoml Can it be 
truly said that the freedom of a person in jail has not been 
alienated or tlial it is not an alienation of liberty to coerce 
men and women tlirough their fears and hungers so that 
they do what they do not wish and do not do what the) 
wish so that they sa) they believe what they do not be 
Jiev e and do not say what th^ do believe^ Could the sign 
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ers of die Declaration have ignored experiences such as 
these, which are common to the generations? Of course 
they could not. Nor did they. The Declaration was itself 
a repudiation of such attempted and more or less success¬ 
ful alienation of liberty practiced by the goverment of 
England upon die peoples of the British Colonies in Amer¬ 
ica. Tliat which-the signers meant by an unalienable right 
was a right following from our natures as men: they meant 
that so long as a man lived and struggled to go on living, he 
would struggle to be free, nor could he give over diis strug¬ 
gle to die day he dies. They meant diat by nature men 
would rather be free dian safe. Aldiough we hear a great 
deal about securit)’-—social security, economic security, 
military security—and the halls of Congress have been 
echoing the screamers of die journals in their iterations 
about security, yet nobody who was really secure would 
stay diat why for a day. 

I know of Utopian societies in different parts of die world 
that are perfections of security. Tlieir members are well 
fed; dieir healdi is cared for. They are effectively clothed 
against the weadier; they are provided mth sports, enter¬ 
tainment, culture, and die consolations of religion. From 
the point of view of their guardians diey are exposed to no 
risks and sheltered from all troubles. These Utopias are 
called jails. The signal fact regarding the aspirations of all 
their inhabitants is diat they want to get out of Utopia as 
soon as possible. They would rather be free dian safe. They 
would rather live among die risks diat go with being in 
command over dieir own persons, their own powers, and, 
as far as may be, their own destiny. They would rather in¬ 
cur the dangers of choosing for themselves between ideas, 
political parties, religious denominations, diets, dwelling 
places, occupations, life companions, friends. They would 
rather draw upon their own initiative than anodier s rules. 
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They would rather get new ideas, m\ ent new devices, than 
rely upon the niles or prescription of others In ail the en¬ 
terprises of life they would choose freedom, and if tliey 
overstress security, tliey overstress it because they would 
use It as a facilitation of freedom 

1 

The whole meaning of the ideal called free enterprise 
inheres in these natural preferences of natural men Re¬ 
formers, intellectuals, men and women indignant over the 
misery in which so many simple people live, have de¬ 
nounced free enterprise or sneered at it But they hav e been 
reacting to a phrase contaminated by the hypocrisies of its 
users, not to a fact recorded and an ideal understood. That 
which m truth has moved them to indignation was not free 
enterprise among the many but its monopolization by llie 
few, its blocking and daoimmg up in the h\ es of the many, 
Its transposition into monopolistic privilege in the opera¬ 
tions of the few Under the terms of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, no man can be completely a man who is cut 
off from being responsible to himself for Jiimself and for his 
powers and from exercismg them at his own risk, in his 
labors to live, to be free, and to find happiness Under the 
terms of the Declaration of Independence only that society 
can be a free society which guarantees this equally to un 
equals A free society is a society in whose works and ways 
liberty hi es as an unalienable right so guaranteed and pro 
tected b) the law that the expression of liberty and the 
security of the different m each others presence are one 
and the same 

We might say, indeed, that the whole purpose of the 
Declaration was to affirm and to vmdicate men’s nght to 
be different The world to which is was addre^ed held 
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anything but tliat. It was a world in which human beings 
were penalized for being different in tliousands of ways. 
Dark-skinned men and women were penalized for Ae 
color of their skin. Women were penalized for not being 
men. Congregationahsts, Catliolics, Presbyterians, Angli¬ 
cans, Baptists penalized each otlrer for tlieir denominational 
unlikenesses. The entu'e Clmistian world penalized Jews 
for not being Clnristian. Believers penalized unbehevers 
for believing otherwise tlian tliey. Gentlemen of leisure, 
who could live without working, penalized peasants and 
laborers, Avho had to work witliout hving, merely because 
tliey existed under this necessity. Work itself, indeed, was 
regarded as a penalty paid for original sin, and to be a 
workman meant to live imder the penalty, without dignity, 
without power, without freedom. 

Hence, when tire Declaration aflSrmed that “all men are 
equal,” it was not afinming tliat all men are tlie same. Quite 
the contrary, it was affinning that men differ from each 
other in countless ways, and that as separate and unde- 
feasible individualities, each imique, each different from 
tlie others, they are equal to each other in dignity, worth, 
and meaning. It was affinning the right to be different 
and the-equal claim of tlie different on life, liberty, and die 
pursuit of happiness. It was implying, if not saying, that a 
free society is a voluntaiy union of die different, that men 
need each other not as diey feel and think and act alike but 
as diey differ, so that each can biing to die union with his 
neighbors somediing diat they do not already have, a dif¬ 
ferent power, a different knowledge, a different skill, a dif¬ 
ferent achievement, whose free exchange generates and 
sustains a community of free men. 
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II 

Hypothetically, every consumer enterprise is a com 
munity so constituted every co-operative society, with its 
stores and fields and faelones, is a community so const! 
tuted And each has its characteristic organization of 
powers which may be called government Govermnent is a 
way of working together devised by the people who are 
different from each other m order to serse their different 
ends by common rules, common action, and common tools 
“To secure these rights goiemmeats ore mstituted among 
men and they den\ e their )usl powers from the consent of 
the governed"—this proposition proclaims the very essence 
of democratic government, whether it be that of a village, 
a ci^, a provmce, a sovereign and mdependent state, a 
cliurch, a school, a business enterprise, a scientific or 
artistic undertaking or the United Nations 

But even as much that receives the name free enterprise 
IS the opposite of free enterprise, so much that goes by the 
name of democracy is a repudiation and dishonor to that 
name There obtam among us, also m our free American 
society, great economic and financial undertakings, leU- 
gious establishments, and pohtical orders whidi are as to¬ 
talitarian as cartels and monopohes, as hierarchical as 
armies Their rule fs arbstiary and authoritative They deal 
with men and women as if they were merely ammate tools, 
merely beasts of burden \Vhalever be the prmaples they 
profess, tlieu practices are tjTanmcal Their action postu- 
ktes that the people are made by some higher power for 
goi-emment not tliat government is made by the people for 
tlie people Like Franco m Spam, they do not attribute their 
po\\ ers to the w eaJmess or the consent of the governed, but 
to some superior merit in theraselv es They feel themselves 
to be rulers by divine right, or by the pow er of tooth and 
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claw which is tlie classical manifestation of divine right, 
and they enjoy their privileged liberties under divine sanc¬ 
tions. 

Of all this the Declaration was and remains a repudia¬ 
tion. To all tliis the Declaration throws dovm the gage of 
war, war on all levels of our social existence: on tlie level 
of faitli, on the level of drought and inquiry, on the level of 
culture and education, oir the level of economic enterprise, 
on the level of military conflict; war at all times in all places 
—vitness our struggle for independence, our Civil War, and 
our two international wars to make dre world safer for 
democracy. 

Let us pause a moment oir dre issues which culmiirated 
in our Civil War. They had ah-eady been defined by the 
audror of the Declaration of Independence, who fore¬ 
saw the bitter and bloody consequence of denying to men 
and women whose skin was black dreir equal right to life, 
liberty, and dre pursuit of happiness. This denial had, in 
point of fact, not been limited to our darker Americans 
alone, ^^drite men as well as black, for one reason or another, 
were transposed, without dreir participating in the reason, 
from free human beings into chattel properties. Although 
the white men were called indentured servants and dre 
black men were called slaves, in daily life their status in 
relation to their masters was dre same. Between 1776 and 
1789, while the nation was laboring toward its constitir- 
tional form, a great debate ran its course among dre Amer¬ 
ican people. They argued whether the institution of slavery 
and of indentured servandrood could be in any way con¬ 
sistent widr the propositions of dre Declaration of the exist¬ 
ence of a free society. Thomas Jefferson, indeed, made die 
attempt to have slavery and servitude shut out from die 
nation’s free land but failed. The members of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, as James Madison records, debated die 
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issue again as they moved toward the collection of com¬ 
promises which make up Oio first >ersion of the Constitu 
tion of the United Stales But flie power of property m men 
was too strong Behind it, supporting it, w otked our age-old 
way of life, which held that people who w ere different from 
oneself are by nature infenor to oneself The traditions of 
this way were common alike to the classical and to tlie 
Chnstian economy Wthm them, manual labor was in¬ 
trinsically servile and incapiUc of hbert), manual laborers 
were, as Aristotle called them, "tools with hfe in them" 
best off as slaves and nothing else These traditions enabled 
Americans with a vested interest in servitude to secure the 
constitutional perpetuation of tint interest, in an enact 
menl winch "wo the People of the United Slates" ordained 
and established in order to "secure (he Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity ” Tliosc who read the Consti¬ 
tution and do not merely talk about it or quote it like tlic 
Bible will recall the words m the second section of the 
Fourth Article I set them down here for all to rend 

No person held in service or labor In one stale under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in cons«ivience of any law 
or regulation therein be discharged from any such serMce or 
labor but shall be delivered up on the claim of the patty to 
whom the service or labor may be due 

This law applies to all persons, without distinction of race, 
faith, or sex You may call this impartially democratic if 
) ou please It remained in force until 1863 when the Thir 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution was adopted That, 
together witli the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, purposed to 
nullify the perpetuation of property m human labor The 
three amendments were intended to release all men who 
work mto possession of themselies as workers The inten 
tion is still far short of lealitabon 
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Concurrent with this release came die upsurge of the 
free association of workers as workers which we call the 
Labor Movement. There followed the slow, uncertain 
march of the trade-unions to power and influence. Trade- 
unions had at one time been condemned as unconstitu¬ 
tional. The equal liberty of employees witli employers to 
unite in order the better to defend tiieir stake in their occu¬ 
pations and in the hours and condition of their labor had 
been continually suffering challenge, denial, and combat. 
Its vindication was and remains an ongoing battle. Various 
weapons were directed against it. One was the black list; 
another was die injunction. Another was die goon squad. 
Another was the state militia. Stiff another was federal 
troops, as many citizens of Chicago stiff living can recall. 
And there were many odiers. Nevertheless, slowly, if not 
surely, the democratic idea triumphed. A new attitude 
appeared among men of property and power, a new habit 
embodying their grudging but sure acquiescence in the 
equal right of workingmen to associate together as an oc¬ 
cupational group for the purpose of assuring to themselves 
the just rewards of their knowledge and skill and powers 
in production. We caff this new situation die right of col¬ 
lective bargaining. The yellow dog contract and die black¬ 
legs which were used to oppose it, have practically 
disappeared from public discussion. We regard collective 
bargaining as a victory in the conquest of freedom by the 
common man. 

And it is a victory; it is a step forward in the wiiming of 
democracy. But pause a moment before the idea. Look into 
its meaning. As men bargain over the price of bed or 
board, of shirt or shoe, so men bargain (now collectively) 
over die price of the strength, the skill, and the knowledge 
of human beings. They deal in labor as a commodity similar 
in nature to a ham sandwich, an ice cream cone, a powder 
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puff or a brassiere They bargain for it as if it could be de¬ 
tached from the person of the laborer in tlic same w ay that 
an article of wear or diet may be tahen from tlio shelf on 
which it IS kept They speak of the labor market But they 
do not speak of the meluclablc fact that a man s strength 
and skill and loiowledge are nothing and less than notliing 
iMthout the man whose strcngili and skill and knosvledge 
they are Who buys tliesc bujs llie man also Who sells 
these sells another man or sells himself Collective bar 
gaming is a gam for democracj but fat from a rcaluation 
of that equal and unahenaWe liberty of different men which 
the Declaration of Independence afRrms It does not en 
visage far less achieve that fundamental self possession 
and freedom of choice ivhich Uie Declaration holds to be 
inward to human nature And tins is why the struggle to 
establish its principles as practices did not and cannot stop 
w ith collective bargaining Tins is why m due course the 
struggle for freedom won a new victory and wrote a new 
law—a law greeted as an achievement of “the New Free 
dom whose inspiration Woodrow Wilson brought to Uie 
guidance of national pohc} Tlits law is to be found m the 
Clayton Act The Clayton Act )ou remember was a law 
further safeguardmg the nation against the powers and 
stratagems of trusts and monopolies It v^as framed to sup 
ply the deficiencies of the Sherman Act that first law di 
rected by Congress to the protection of the people and tlie 
people s interest from Uie dcpradalions of Big Business Its 
purpose was to regulate and control monopolies in trans 
porlation manufacture and markets Its subject matter is 
thmgs properly real and persona! But living labor was 
also being treated as a commodity of the market sold and 
bought lie a dead thing And m order to protect tlie free 
association of laborers from ihc consequences of this con 
dition in order to guard the trade union from being treated 
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as a tnist or monopoly trading in human strength, knowl¬ 
edge, and skill, the Cla)'ton Act made it the law of the land 
that “tlie labor of a human being is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce.” 

True, tliis affiimation was sabotaged from the day it was 
adopted, nor has the war against it been relaxed. Never¬ 
theless, it has laid dovm a gradient of liberty. The import it 
carries is momentous. It acknowledges tliat a man’s labor 
flows from his being, tliat it cannot be put off or on like a 
shirt or sold across a counter like a can of beans. It accepts 
the fact tliat tliere is no way to detach tlie work of a man 
from tlie person of a man and attach it to the machine. It 
recognizes that die man goes as and where his labor goes, 
and that it can never be odienvise. That “die labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or an article of commerce” 
starts ividi the recognition, neverdieless, that we do keep 
treating labor as if it were a commodity and ardcle of com¬ 
merce, as if it were independent and detachable as beans 
or jeans. And this implies that, even widi collective bar¬ 
gaining, die I'ictory of human freedom over human bond¬ 
age is precarious; diat a man’s possession of himself is al¬ 
ways in danger, never secure, and more so than ever in our 
industrial economy. 


Ill 

Tlie reason why inheres in the character of the economy. 
Almost everybody knows some httle shoemaker, usually 
an Italian, doing business in a smelly, small shop where he 
has his bench, his hammer and his awl, his knife and his 
wax, his tliread and his needle. He is here today, gone to¬ 
morrow. He can pack all die tools of his trade in liis hand¬ 
bag or on his back and move about as he wishes. His tools 
are extensions of liis person. He can take them up, use 
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them as he chooses, then lay them down But let him for 
some reason cease to be a cobbler and become a hand in a 
shoe factor) and then his relation to Ins tools changes ilis 
tools are no longer a function of his person On the contrary, 
his person becomes an extension of a tool which is not 
his To all intents and purposes he becomes a human gadget 
attached at a certain point to a stationary machine He must 
act as the machine retjiilres He is not free to tahe it up or 
put it dovsm He cannot male it go aceordmg to his onm or¬ 
ganic th) tlim He is compelled to conform hts own rhythm 
to that of the machine and God help him should his alten 
tion flag from conformation As a cobbler, he could make 
a sihole pair of shoes, shapmg part to part and shoe to foot, 
in a complete continuing organic act As a shoe operative he 
IS but one among thirt) or forty or a hundred other human 
bemgs each pcrformmg a separate and distmct operation 
which together m ork out into a complete shoe As an opera 
Uv e not he, the man, is the shoemaker, making a whole pais 
of shoes It IS the factory which is the shoemaker The man 
IS but %<j or Ho or Hoo of the shoemaker taking aplace 
in the industrial structure he has cut down his stature as a 
whole man His humanity has been submerged m his eco¬ 
nomic fuaclion He has become one l)-pe of tlie abstraction, 
economic man—a mere laborer, a producer without an) 
personal relation to that which he produces, a contamer of 
human energy, to be burnt like gas in an engme, m order 
to make the w heels go round. 

What now, I ask, becomes of the test of his being? \Vhat 
becomes of the son and Iwotber, tlie lover, the husband, the 
father, the sportsman, the citizen, the music loier, the 
reader, tlie theatregoer, the churdunan? WTiat becomes of 
all the many, many, other interests wluch flow together to 
make up the hfe of the simplest man? Also the farmer who 
by and large, even the poorest, has been able to lead a com- 
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pleter, freer, more human existence than the industrial 
worker, undergoes an analogous transformation, as agri¬ 
culture becomes industi-ialized. Also the farmer tends to 
be diminished from a man using a machine into a gadget 
used by a machine, a man conformed to its rhythms, merely 
earning his living instead of living his life, so tliat his men¬ 
tality is cut down to a mere earner’s mentality. 

Literature is full of testimonies to tlie pity of tliis situa¬ 
tion, with its tragic paradoxes and ironic contradictions. 
Adam Smitli, Thomas Jefferson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Marx, 
Robert Owen, Ira Stewart, Charles Fourier, Henry Tho- 
reau, Edward Bellamy, and hundi'eds upon hundreds 
of essayists and novelists as well have borne testimony to 
tliis contraction and diminution of the complex humanity 
of western man. 

Perennially, for example, we hear lamentations about 
unemployment, and never perhaps such minatoiy ones as 
those of this day. We hear them bom employers and em¬ 
ployees and their trade-union leaders alike. We hear about 
a “right to work” and “full employment.” But when we ask, 
‘TVIiat, in the life of any worker or in the policy of any trade- 
union, do tliese experiences mean?” tlien we learn tliat 
tlrey seek ever higher and higher wages and ever shorter 
and shorter hours. Policy, we find, calls on the one hand for 
full employment and on the otlier for reducing employ¬ 
ment to a minimum. Trade unionists are denounced hence 
for greed and hypocrisy. But neither employees nor college 
professors, nor yet government officials ever stop to study 
what are the forces which underly a predicament so patent 
that tliose who are stuck in it have no awareness of the para¬ 
dox they embody. This paradox flows from the dehumaniza¬ 
tion of men, from identifying the organization of things 
with the relations of human beings to themselves and to 
one another. 
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Tlie fact IS Ujal men freemen, arc not by nature worUng- 
men They are not b) nature producers They are by na 
lute consumers and are distorted into producers by neces¬ 
sity That we arc consumers and consumers first, last, and 
all the tune, is obvious enou^ during the infancy of even 
the poorest and the late years of cv cry body vvho h\ cs to be 
old. But at a certain stage m the biography of most of us, 
our needs as consumers drive us into becoming producers 
If \v e arc able to go on Imng wc fall under the necessity of 
\vorhmg But w e don t go to work for the fun of it, wc go 
to work for a h\ mg The Iiog must root or die But he does 
not die from not rooting he dies from not eating Those 
among us whom Providence has blessed witli an income 
so that the) can live w ilhout working do not die from not 
working But I would be wiUmg to bet tliat nobody will 
take a bet even at a thousand to one, tliat they will not die 
from not eating It isnt those who don’t work who pensh, 
It IS those who don t cal who pcrisli If men could cat with 
out working, who would work? Work is a necessary eviL 
It is a burden imposed on our lues by the nature of the 
world we live m and every religion every philosophy has 
its own mterprctation of the origin of this evil 
Those who are familiar with the Christian znlerprctalioo 
will recall the Eden story The Garden of Eden may be said 
to symbolize the primal economy of human life It was a 
consumer economy an economy of abundance Adam and 
Eve did not begin their careers as man and woman in the 
role of producers They began their careers m the role of 
consumers Divine providence had provided them with 
everything save knowledge of good and evil A tree bearmg 
the fruit of tins grew in Eden, but our first parents were 
commanded not to eat thereof Satan persuaded them to 
disobey the commandment They did eat, and the Lord 
cursed them and expelled them from Eden He also cursed 
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the eartli unto which he drove tliem forth. He established 
tlie economy of scarcity under which man has travailed 
ever since—an eartli which would of itself bring forth only 
tliorns and tliistles, a human race which could earn its bread 
only by labor, only in the sweat of its face. Tliis is why labor 
is a necessary evil. It is the divine curse. It is the penalty 
for disobedience. It is tied in to a natural scarcity. Botli are 
s}Tnbolic of Adam’s sin and evidence of the fall of man. 
And tlie children of Adam have always looked upon labor 
as a curse. Nobody who goes to work looks forward, when 
he begins his career as a workingman, to remaining a work¬ 
ingman all his life. He dreams a dream—a writer of history 
speaks of “tlie American dream”—that the time may 
come soon, when he shall have earned and saved and won 
enough to enable him to stop working and start living. That 
dream animates his personal ambitions and social revolu- 
tionsj it invests imagined Utopias witli glamour and reform 
movements with force. It gives tlieir character to most con¬ 
ceptions of heaven, which is by definition one unending 
Sabbath of delighted consummation. 

The multitudes of us dreamers, nevertlieless, bom con¬ 
sumers as we are, do after a short time become producers 
as well. And to the day we die we are under the necessity 
to work witliout living, while a minority among us are 
privileged by birtli, station, and property to live without 
working. 

To live, to be free, to pursue happiness—^these unalien¬ 
able rights of the American wsion of man—do they imply 
man the producer or man the consumer? Does the new 
“right to work” envisage man living or man earning a liveli¬ 
hood, man doing freely what he wishes or doing what he 
would not do if he didn’t have to? Is "the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness” a sjmonym for the hours spent on the job earning a 
wage? Let us envisage a moment of an American working 
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da),say jourosTO You are jn bed asleep TbcfadoijMlm 
tie blows )0\jr alarm clod goes off )ou wake reluctanlly 
kou get out of bed as sloul) as jou dare You jawn \ou 
stretch Ifjou shave youdosolnavetyfulunsticway ^ou 
dress m jour work clothes You bolt a breakfast and 
) ou hurry off perhaps In the dark to y our place in the fao 
tor) or in the cow bam to serve the needs of those purely 
consumer co\vs If your place is m a factory, then every day 
and all day long )ou probably repeat just one movement 
over and over and over again until the whistle advises you 
that It IS time for lunch Thepowertumsoff kouleaveyour 
station on the assembly line Terhaps you wash jour hands 
perhaps you feel unwilling to take the tune If there is a 
lunchroom maintained by the shop perhaps you go there 
perhaps j ou v o brought your own and do not buy but find a 
comer where j ou may eat Or perhaps you arc one of those 
myriads who these days stand four deep before drugstore 
hineh counters who feed and move on feed and move on 
in sequences resembling those of their operations on the 
production line Thev svvaUovv luncli as they bolted break 
fast Perhaps they arc able to pause a moment for a ciga 
retie But before an hour is over, all are back m their places 
on the line 

What in sober fact did eating tins lunch amount to? It 
certainly did not amount to consummg a human meal It 
amounted only to restokmg a physiological engine The 
mornings work liad burned up the caloric mtake called 
breakfast and perhaps more The noon meal replaced that 
bi^t lip fuel to burnt up m its turn by the afternoon s 
r At Iasi a whistle blows it is sundown or later The 
ays work stops production ceases The change that fob 
Qws so habitual so cnstomiry that die paradoxical na 
^ passes unnoticed But it consists in fact of a senes 
ansfonnaUons that reach their height m a variety of 
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activities ha\-ing in common with the day’s occupation only 
the fact Uiat they are performed by the same individual. 
When the whistle blows and tlic machines stop, you give 
over doing whate\cr you are doing. You put awa)' your 
tools. You take off } our work clothes. You wash away the 
grime and sweat of the day from your body—sometime.s also 
the blood and tears. You clothe yourself in other clothes. At 
last you sit down to )'our evening meal. This is the third time 
you eat, but it is the first time you cal like a human being in¬ 
stead of merely stoking up a physiological engine. That 
which you eat mav lie no different in kind and caloric value 
from what you ate for breakfast and lunch, although usually 
it is much more varied. But tlie way in which you eat it is 

immcnselv different. For you arc now released from the 
^ ¥ 

yoke you wore while earning your living. You arc, for die 
moment, free to be living your life. You have shifted from 
producing to consuming, from earning to spending. You arc 
under no compulsion to bolt your food. You are under no 
pressure to disregard the di.shes and the service. You can 
take your time to sit at a table co\'ered witli a clean cloth, 
laid with shining silver and plates and cups and glasses 
that are shaped and decorated to please the eye as well as 
to hold the food and drink. Flowers, perhaps, enrich the 
table pattern. The family radio gives news or music as you 
eat. You converse wth wife and children or with friends. 
\^^len Ure meal is over, perhaps you read the newspapers, 
or even a book; perhaps you go to a church service or a 
political rally or a lodge meeting, or perhaps you prefer a 
movie or a pool parlor or a bowling alle}', or a skating rink 
or even a dance hall. Perhaps you roll up the carpets and 
dance to a radio or phonograph at home. Perhaps you sit 
down to a game of poker or gin rummy. 

You can win a lot of money at poker or gin. But unless 
you are a professional gambler you would hardly call play- 
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mg such games a method of camuag a living ot production 
Nor would you describe any ci the things you do at night, 
when tlie days work is o\er, m that ivay You would feel 
them as being by contrast, free, as bemg what you do when 
you are having fun The good of them is, first and last, in 
what they are as they goon not m what they produce when 
they have stopped They arc actions of leisure, not of labor 
They are that whidi you h\e for and come ahve in They 
make up )our night hfe, and your day life consists m secur 
mg the means to your night life By day you are but a pro¬ 
ducer At night j ou are Ae consumer jou were bom to be 

IV 

In our mdustnal civdizatton night life is now become 
synonymous with all the goods and services we appreciate 
as culture—the theater, the concert, the lecture, the public 
meeting the cocktail ot dinner party Almost every event 
we value, except the job is an event of the night We work 
by day in order that w e may live by night \Ve are bond by 
day in order that we may be free by night And not a man 
not a woman costs who is healthy m body and mmd who 
would not prefer to be free by day as well as by night One 
nu^l say indeed that die mwar^ess of Uie human slrug 
gle for freedom is to restore fo our day life the consumma 
lory character noiv so largely restricted to night hfe Some 
how the consumer each was bom as has been aborted into 
the producer he has had to become lest he pensh Some 
how the spirit of man invelerately resists this abortion 
and labors and fights to shape a society m which human na 
hire may recover and perfect its consummatory essence 

How may this be done? Various devices are proposed 
Utopian and reformist In many cases—sudi as those of 
present day Russia and of Nazi Germany—the evue has 
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served to make the disease only more horrible and corrupt. 
It has converted labor from a necessary evil consequent in 
tlie nature of things into a planned enslavement conse¬ 
quent on die will-to-power and greed of ruthless men. It 
has converted an economic structure that is to be found in 
several forms and many sizes in relatively free societies into 
one huge totalitarian organization with enterprise co¬ 
ordinated to enterprise as regiment is co-ordinated to regi¬ 
ment in an army. I refer, of course, to the trust or 
corporation whose role in tire American way has been to 
bring on a new alienation of the unalienable liberty of men 
and women, not only economic but intellectual and politi¬ 
cal as well. 

For example, it is chiefly the spokesmen for our corpora¬ 
tions who proclaim the virtues of free enterprise and who 
announce tire efforts of govenrment to protect those virtues 
as unconstitutional blockings of the very life stream of the 
American way. But what have they in mind when they say 
free enterprise? Do they have in mind tire equal right of lit¬ 
tle people to engage in little business at their own risk? If 
they have, how can they reconcile tlris conception of free 
enterprise with tire proved and established charge that Big 
Business consistently employs all the devices of ruthless 
competition—i.e., of fraud and force—to drive the competi¬ 
tor out of business and to take the entire field for itself 
alone? Be the enterprise General Foods, General Electric, or 
General Motors, tlris mlly-nilly is tire disposition of the in¬ 
terest it embodies. Between only December, 1941, and De¬ 
cember, 1943,1,078,000 individual, private, free enterprises 
failed. There are more than 500,000 fewer private undertak¬ 
ers—and I do not mean morticians. What becomes of these 
failures? What becomes of these Americans who paid the 
price of private initiative and free enterprise not because 
tirey were ignorant or incompetent or dishonest, but be- 
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cause tlie competition whidi defeated tJieni owns afinancnd 
power so great that it is like an earthquake or a tidal wave, 
^vlucll breaks up or sweeps away what it encounters not by 
NTitue of greater wisdom or compebtive excellence but by 
the sheer weight of material power If the victims of this 
power survive it, they become its servants Their hberty 
passes from them to the employing corporation The more 
Americans come to depend for their livelihood on these es¬ 
tablishments the more control over the wills of the American 
people the corporations attain Three hundred and fifty 
tliousand of our counttjTnen are thus open to the control 
of the United States Steel Corporation, five hundred thou 
sand to that of General bfotors In 10-10 one hundred corpo¬ 
rations receiv ed 86 per cent of the government’s contracts, 
m 1043 this fell to only 70 per cent, in 1944 thirty one corpo¬ 
rations operated more than Iialf of all the government’s 
plants Out of the Federal Department of Justice hav e come 
repeated tvammgs from men like Thurman Arnold, Walton 
Hamilton, Wendel Rogge, that these corporations conduct 
themselves in mdustry as sovereign stales do m politics 
Concerned only over the monopohes of making, selling and 
buying products and taking profits and over the bearing of 
the corporate structure on the power of property thus re¬ 
sulting, the ofBaals have bid much less stress on the rela 
tion of man to man within that corporate structure But to 
those concerned o\ ei the future of freedom, it is this rela 
tion that wajits special emphasis 
1 stress therefore tliat a corporation tends to take the 
shape and budd of a small scale corporate e state A coun 
try whose economy corporations dominate, whose govern 
ment either has not the will or cannot muster the pow er to 
police and regulate them so as to safeguard Uie free enter 
prise and private initiative of the people, is destined to pass 
over from Uiis piecemeal fascism to a full dress fascist state. 
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like Russia today. This is why trade-unions must be strong 
enough to meet the mightiest of corporations head on. And 
tliis is why the power of government in industrialized 
democracies should always be different from and greater 
than that of any otlier structure or institution in tire na¬ 
tional life. The alternative is finis to die hberties of die 
people. 

For as corporations are at present organized and con¬ 
ducted, each is a hierarchy of the fascist t)^e. Its pattern 
is military. Men and women who enter its service are set 
in formations where decisions are authoritarian. They are 
placed at stations where they must do things whose rela¬ 
tions to the doings of others diey know not. They are per¬ 
mitted to be in the plant or indushy but not of it. Its affairs 
are not supposed to be their affairs, nor their destiny its 
destiny. They are constrained to serve in occupational 
blinkers, widiout any awareness of die interdependence of 
their tasks, or the interrelations of the plant and industry 
with the other aspects of the national economy. This knowl¬ 
edge is the monopoly of the directorate and management; 
as for the men—dieirs not to reason why; theirs but to work 
and die. 

It is this enforced unawareness, this shutting-out from 
participation in knowing and planning which, under the 
inescapable interdependence diat follows from die division 
of labor, renders a workingman more than ever bond and 
not free, a producer merely and not a consumer. For 
knowledge and participation are consummatory. Convert¬ 
ing coercion into consent, diey set free. The free man is the 
man who knows what he is doing and why. He is aware of 
die structure and dynamics of the indushy in which his vo¬ 
cation is a function. He knows how it meshes into the na¬ 
tional economy. He understands the conditions of its sur¬ 
vival and prosperity. He participates in the making of its 
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policies. By his vote he counts in it equally wdi all others as 
one, and never as more than one, however large may be his 
proprietary interest; and never less than one, hovyever small 
or absent his share as owner. 

This is of course the first rule and final practice in the 
government of democratic slates. Every dtiien, regatdle^ 
of race, color, sex, faith, wealth, or occupation, is entitled to 
a vote in the choice of hb country’s officers and lawmakers, 
liv the determination of its policies and program, hb opin¬ 
ions, his desires, and hb needs receive preponderant consid¬ 
eration It b in this relation to his government that bb citi¬ 
zenship consists Yet, accepted beyond challenge as good 
enough to function as a citizen of his nation, he fa shut out 
and cut off from citizenship in the industry wherein he 
earns hb hvmg. There, he remains still, as Aristotle de^ed 
the slave, “a tool intb life in it,” a means of production, as 
energy device made of living tnaltex attached to a machine 
made of dead matter, and harnessed to the pattern of its 
motions and rhythm His dignt^ and \\ orth as a human be¬ 
ing are subdued to hb uses as a physiological mechanism; 
his powers and skills are cheefcreined to production and rid¬ 
den by a will not hb oivn to ends he does not know and fa 
kept from sharing Whereas, were the same tasks faeely 
chosen, dlumined by understanding, and made person^ 
to him by consdous participation of each in they could 
serve to liberate hb powers and skUk instead of enslaving 
them, they could bring production up to the freedom and 
spontaneous goodness of consumption. 

tVhere men become eloquent about the dignity of labor 
what else than thb can they have in mind? In the history 
of our culture, in the record of iho rela tions betn'cea ftose 
who command and those who obey, labor has anything but 
dignity: to be merely an employee fa to be under necessity 
of taldng Orders from persons often morally and spiritually 
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inferior, not infrequently inferior in knowledge and skill for 
the task in hand; to he merely an employee is to be under 
the necessity of doing what one must rather than consent¬ 
ing to what one understands, often indeed, of acting against 
ones better judgment. In sum, to be merely an employee is 
to be a tool rvith life in it. This, surely, is not what those 
preach, who preach the dignity of labor. What do they 
preach, then? They preach diat which actual labor becomes 
when it ceases to be servile and achieves liberty; they 
preach its transposition from the mood and purpose of 
production to the mood and purpose of consumption; tliey 
preach the equation of workingman, the producer, with 
gentleman the consumer; they preach the release of labor 
into leisure. True, vengeful Calvinism at one time aspired 
to bring dignity to labor by degrading leismre. You remem¬ 
ber the rhyme in the New England Primer: 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman: 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

The devil was the gentleman. 

This of course, does not refer to Eden, where Adam was 
the gentleman. It refers to the world after tire Fall, when 
the curse of God already lay upon Adam and Eve and they 
had to work for a living. The rhyme was devised when 
merchants, artisans, farmers, and otlier craftsmen had be¬ 
come rebellious of tlreir subjection to gentlemen bom, but 
felt that labor was a divine cruse, inveterate and inescap¬ 
able. They undertook, therefore, to assert its dignity by de¬ 
grading leisure, by identifying the gentleman with the 
devil. It is never the toorkingman of leisure. It is always 
the gentleman of leisure. We distinguish gentleman by the 
beauty and fitness of his clothes, the grace of his speech, the 
refinement of his manners, die dignity of his carriage, and 
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above all that by the fact that he need not work for hzs 
living but may Inc hts life as he freely chooses 

V 

The democratic faith is that every human being bom 
IS bora to III e as 3 gentleman of leisure And the multitudes 
of us who are prevented from doing so, because we must 
work for our living never our whole hfe long cease to aspire 
toward this liberty of the consumer Every organization 
we freely form is consciously or unconsciously formed to 
facilitate this transposition of labor into leisure, every polit¬ 
ical party, every religious sect, every military structure, 
es ety fraternity, every trade union Especially every trade- 
union, which vindicates the dignity of labor by teducmg It 
to the lowest possible minimum, while increasing its wages 
seeking ftn its members the pastic- 
ipant powers of citizens in the industry If they fad and, on 
the record, they do fad, it is because they remam producer- 
mmded, because in the last analysis they are organizations 
concerned with earning and not wth spending Take care 
of the earnings, they hold, and the spendings ivill take care 
of themselves But bitter ei^rience has taught us that the 
spendings do not lake care of themselves Bitter expen 
ence has taught us that the natural primacy of the consumer 
IS not enough, that if it is to express and sustain the liberties 
intrinsic to it, also the consumer function in the national 
economy must be organized 

Now such an organization was mitiated by Iwen^-eight 
weavers of Rochdale, Eaglaid, in IB44 In the one hundred 
years of its growth and spread it has become a movement 
conscious of Its basic faith, ib principles, its method, its 
purpose. It starts today widi the postulate that no man is 
free who does what he does merely in order to earn a living, 
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that free men do what they do not because they must but 
because they consent to, in living their lives. It is when men 
who work with tlieir hands exert themselves thus—as 
ai'tists, sportsmen, scientists, members of the liberal pro¬ 
fession are supposed to—that dignity accrues to labor. For 
it is when men work thus that production is exalted into 
consumption, that earning one’s living is ennobled into liv¬ 
ing one’s life, that the liberties and delights of night life 
suffuse the activities of the working day. As tliere need not 
be a moral and aesthetic abyss between eating to live and 
Ii\'ing to eat, so there need not be any antitlresis between 
earning a living and living a life. 

But tliere is such an antithesis, and the dieory and prac¬ 
tice of consumer co-operation intend its reconciliation. 
They intend its reconcffiation by restoring, tlirough their 
methods of oiwiership, distribution, production, and em¬ 
ployment, the primacy of tlie consumer to the first place, 
which it holds in nature, also in the artificial economy of 
industry. They are undertaking the consumerization of the 
economic enterprises of the national being. The need for 
this is being realized in other quarters, too. As the late Mr. 
Hopkins wrote {American Magazine, October, 1944), "The 
economic future of the nation and sustained prosperity lie 
in expanding consumption and raising the standard of liv¬ 
ing of tlie masses.” And just the other day the new president 
of United Automobile Workers found it necessary to urge 
upon the members of his union the imperative of organizing 
as consumers. Only, on tlie record, these, and others beside, 
do not know how to achieve these ends. The consumer co¬ 
operatives do. They have behind them now one hundred 
years of experience of the business cycle in expanding 
economies and in contracting ones. Where tliey have been 
permitted to operate freely, on equal terms with their com¬ 
petitors, as in Sweden, they have come out each time 
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stroager, raore effective, and toore liberal and liberating 
Tbey start with the consumer interest as not alone the end 
but also the means of organization 

It IS this starting point uhich mahes the first and last dif¬ 
ference between them and the current masters of the m 
dustnal economy everywhere m the world The latter, 
whether among managements or men, are not concerned 
with consumption as an end Basically, consumption is for 
them a means desirable, perhaps necessary, to the con- 
tmmty of production just as the feeds which dairy fanners 
supply their cows are means desirable and perhaps neces¬ 
sary to the continuous secretion of milh. Could Holstems 
and Herefords tlimV about their own nature and destiny, 
would these purely artiBcia! man made breeds, of which 
the Elsie of the advertisements is the ultimate perfection, 
thmk of themselves as consumers? They might But be 
assured that nothing which they are permitted to consume, 
nor the palatial dauies in which it is fed to them, nor the 
care they rccciv e so much greater than the care allowed for 
the human multitudes, IS anything more than an ms tniment 
on the processing of that whidt starts at one end ns feed and 
dnnk and ends at the other as milk. 

And so it vs with our producer minded economy the 
energies of men are processed into things with no regard for 
the nature of men nor the destiny of the things It is thus 
that things are m the saddle and nde manldni It is la 
that capitalism received its most telling indictment, and it 
IS m this most evil of evils that Nazism and Communism im¬ 
measurably exceed capitalism It composes vvndi the mis¬ 
erable epic of human bondage There is no completer 
waste, not even the wastage of war, than the production 
without consumption of the business cycle wath its alterna¬ 
tions of inflation and depression, and its crises pUlhoriques 
Of course, professional economists and publicity men for 
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the National Manufacturers Association and the Bankers’ 
Institute call it overproduction! Overproduction, bah! Our 
world at its best is still a world cursed widi scarcity, and 
there has never been any overproduction of anything that 
men needed, an)^vhere on tlie globe. Tliere has been only 
the frustration and defeat of tlie consumer in us by the 
weight and authority of the producer economy, its faith, 
and its works. Mankind have fallen into tliis economy by ac¬ 
cident and tliose most advantaged by it have hypostatized 
the accident into an ineluctable natural law. 

But there is no form of human association which cannot 
be dissolved into its elements and rearranged. All societies, 
however necessary we may believe them to be, are ulti¬ 
mately contingent. The same members may live in very 
many different relations to each other, and figure in an in¬ 
definite variety of different social patterns. We may set up 
an over-all pattern, capable of recehring all man^d, by 
basing it on the primacy of the consumer and so organizing 
the consumer interest as to insure the multitudes against the 
subjection into which tliey had fallen because their exist¬ 
ence is cursed with the need to work in order to hve. In so 
far as liberation is possible, the organization of tlie con¬ 
sumer is die liberation from that curse. Local examples of 
this pattern of freedom may be studied wherever consumer 
societies have established themselves; the world-wide 
gradient for it is already at hand in the form of the Interna¬ 
tional Cooperative Alliance. These, local or world-wide, are 
de facto voluntary associations resting on the private initia¬ 
tive and free enterprise of each and every one of the asso¬ 
ciates, who come together and stay together on equal terms. 
They are the group insurance of die individual liberty of all 
of their members. They give this hberty a real import now, 
and for the future, since they enable men to retain and to 
build up their power over themselves. And power over oiu- 
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sehes is eqmvaJeat to power over consumption It is what 
we have by nature from buth as cousumers, it is what we 
win as producers when we work as an artist works or a 
football hero plays, as a bird smgs or a dog barks at the 
moon or a boy kisses his gul Wc then labor as free men, the 
labor has become consummatory, the workingman a gentle¬ 
man 

As thuigs stand, pow cr over production is not pon er o\ cr 
one’s seif It is poner over the other fellow working for a 
wage or needing jOur product and unable to buy it In the 
consumer mode of orgamzabon the making of goods and 
services is shaped to the consumption of them, the mem¬ 
bers, producing for themselves in order to consume for 
themselves, retain power over themselves 

Let them be fanners or machmists or men and women of 
any occupation which the industrial economy generates, 
their CO operative assoaabons as consumers put them 
on what seems today the one sure way which experience 
has thus far shoivn toward an economy of freedom In so 
fat as liberty is organizable, consumer co-operation is the 
organization of hberty In an industrial emhzabon it is the 
true region of prnate mitiativc and free enterprise for 
everybody, as against the lawless power of the corporabon 
and the decree making authority of the totahtaiian police 
state If freedom survives, if freedom grows, it will survne 
and grow through this econom) 
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